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PREFACE 



Language is the external representative of thought. It is not 
only the means of expressing thought, but it is also the necessary- 
means or condition of extended thinking. It is, therefore, an immedi- 
ate and ever-pressing factor in education ; it is the available form of 
another's thought; it is the means of developing and perfecting our 
own. "Thoughts disentangle passing over the lip." But this disen- 
tanglement implies a corresponding disentanglement of language ; it 
implies a sensitive and delicate perception of the scope and applica- 
tion of terms. This sensitiveness and delicacy of perception is condi- 
tioned in the power to resolve secondary expressions into the primary 
forms from which they have sprung. Mastery of a subject imphes 
the possession of every elementary notion involved in it ; a corre- 
sponding mastery of language must therefore also imply an acquaint- 
ance with all its devices for expressing elementary notions. Primary 
words are but one class of these devices. There are, indeed, in the 
English language four classes of them, viz.: primary words, prefixes, 
suffixes, and stems. There can be no reliable extension of vocabulary 
without a recognition of the form and value of these several ele- 
ments ; and without them all study of subjects is subjected to a dead 
strain, resulting either in failure and discouragement or in superficial 
knowledge. The definition of a word built up in any manner out of 
a familiar primary word is superfluous, because the word explains 
itself. And if it did not explain itself, the definition would be useless 
as a means of enlarging vocabulary. 

Definition, however, has a very important function in the logical 
treatment of a subject, or in carrying on a line of reasoning. But it 
is not a reliable or effective means of enlarging one's vocabulary; 
and without a ready vocabulary all study is impeded. 

The mind proceeds by units of effort; it suffers violence when 
required to treat multiplicity as unity. It is checked and confounded 
instead of being stimulated and directed. So likewise a word built 
up from a familiar stem needs no definition ; it explains itself ; and 
if the stem be not familiar, then any attempt to use the term must 
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IV PREFACE. 

be attended with all the evils mentioned above. Word-structure 
should therefore be made the basis of elementary education, instead 
of its being reserved as an exercise for educated people only. 

A stem is an object having a very observable form and value ; 
and this form and value may be fixed by a minimum of observation. 
Why, therefore, ignore the stems during the elementary stage of edu- 
cation ? They have been ignored in many cases because of the preva- 
lent fallacy that knowledge of the value of a stem implies knowledge 
of what it is from, that ability to analyze English words implies a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
every other language that has contributed to the formation of the 
English vocabulary. This is a remarkable fallacy, as the English 
language does not resolve into Greek, Latin, Scandinavian, or any 
thing else than English. The stem and its value are at the basis of 
the Enghsh language. English analysis goes down to them, and there 
stops and rests its case. If the English language does not resolve into 
English, then the English language is a myth. If we eliminate from 
it every element foimd in another language, we ha^" nothing left. 
If ped is Latin, and pod Greek, and hand German, where then is the 
English vocabulary? 

The history of the English language is in itself an inspiring and 
edifying theme ; but this history is not necessarily involved in the 
intelligent use of its elements. Fortunately for liberal culture this 
history exists; and an open page connects the writings of Shake- 
speare with those of Sophocles and Homer. Not only do we see that 
Greek is one of the several progenitors of the English Pandora, but 
we are also relieved from any need of inference as to how the Greek 
came to deliver its stems in England. The sequence of events from 
Sophocles to Shakespeare is the theme of written history. But had 
this history been lost amid the catastrophes of the middle ages, the 
Enghsh language would still remain with all its elements and all its 
scope. Who then would ignore the value of the expressive word- 
forming stems on the ground that he did not know their anteced- 
ents? 

In the ancient languages themselves the stems have still their 
antecedents; and philology presents to the mind a Hne of fascinat- 
ing inferences. Yet who finds it necessary to chase a stem out of 
Greek in order to read Greek? Those stems were once the stems of 
another language, the common ancestor of the Latin and Greek ; and 
at a still earlier period many of them were the roots of the Aryan 
tongue. But while this is unquestionably true as to what they had 
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PREFACE. V 

been, yet in the Greek period they were not Aryan, and they were 
not Graeco-Latin ; they were emphatically Greek, and were used as 
such. The mastery of a language is never conditioned in what it has 
been ; it is conditioned solely in a careful recognition of what it is. 
Though in a few instances the history of an obsolete custom may be 
necessary to axjcount for a secondary use of a stem, yet observation 
alone is all that is needed to determine its primary use. 

All pupils can be, and should be, thoroughly grounded in the 
present use of the elements of the English language; and at the 
proper time they should be encouraged to connect those elements 
with their origioal sources. While it is desirable that all should be 
able to do this, yet in the nature of the case but a very small per- 
centage can ever be expected to do so. To the masses of the English- 
speaking world a stem must remain English, and English alone. 

The highest education will give the highest power ; but much of 
secondary education has a disciplinary rather than a practical aim. 
There are three aspects of language study, occurring properly in three 
successive stages, and having sharply defined limits, viz.: first, analr 
ysiSy which ends with stem values, following a language to its foun- 
dation-stones, and stopping there ; second, etymology, which considers 
the antecedent history of stems ; and third, philology, which considers 
the collateral relationship of stems. The first subject should never be 
omitted at all, and should be taught systematically in the six years 
prior to the high school ; the second subject should never be omitted 
from the high school ; and the third subject should be a feature of 
every college course. These limits, at least so far as the first two 
are concerned, should be rigidly observed. Not a word of Latin or 
Greek should be heard below the high school ; but after that limit is 
passed, it is desirable that every stem be connected with its corre- 
sponding Latin or Greek word. The recognition of stem values in 
English will reduce to a minimum the labor of mastering its ante- 
cedent languages. A larger number of students will be induced on 
that account to take up the study of those languages ; and their work 
in that line of study will be more productive and satisfactory. 

In making stem values the basis of word-study there is need of a 
means of general stem reference ; and this work is prepared with a 
view to supplying that need. The principal stems of the language 
are here presented in alphabetical sequence, together with the value 
of eaxjh. "Where a stem is used in a secondary or derived sense, the 
primary value is given first, and after that the line of transition into 
the secondary or derived use. The transition is seldom forced ; it is 
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generally a natural one, dictated by the law of the association of 
ideas. It is therefore easily apprehended ; and when apprehended, it 
conveys to the mind the pleasurable impression which a well-sustained 
metaphor never fails to give. The structure of a composite word 
either states its meaning, or, what is even better, it suggests it. From 
analysis, therefore, we get either a direct and conclusive statement, or 
a suflaciently helpful, and often charming, hint. Where a hint serves 
the purpose, it is the better form of instruction ; it stimulates activity, 
instead of calling for passive receptivity. '*A word to the wise is 
suflBcient." 

In connection with each stem is given a list of its principal appli- 
cations, together with such parenthetical remarks as might be helpful 
in connecting the stem value with the present use of the word. 

The stem value is all that will be used by either teacher or pupil 
below the high school ; and it is all that either will be responsible for. 
But to meet the needs of high schools, the antecedent history of the 
stem is given immediately after its applications. 

It will be noticed that most of the stems given are of South- 
European origin, and that many Teutonic stems are omitted. The 
Teutonic primitive words, whether containing stems or not, are either 
actual or virtual finalities. They are one of the four classes of fun- 
damental units out of which the English language springs, and prac- 
tical analysis rests its case on reaching them. As they are the 
vernacular, no space is necessary to explain either them or their 
derivatives. They are therefore omitted as requiring no treatment. 
Etymology, however, has a very delightful task in tracing the ante- 
cedents of Teutonic primitive words. 

The work is profusely illustrated with quotations from standard 
authors. Several reasons have actuated the embodiment of this feat- 
ure. Theory and practice are ever associated in the best instruction, 
the practice exemplifying, vivifying, and intensifying the theory. 
But a dictionary without diction would seem to be a misnomer. 
Thei'e are things so nice and delicate that language can not state 
them ; to be known, they must be encountered, experienced. Among 
these are the nice shades of distinction, and the felicitous turns in 
the uses of words by the masters of a language. The study of any 
language should be pursued only with the diction of its masters 
directly before the eye. But were there no reasons other than those 
of a moral and spiritual nature, they alone would justify the liberal 
introduction of passages from literature. The motive actuating much 
of the elementary education of the day is so practical as to have 
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grossly materialistic, if not actually sordid, tendencies. How to get 
rich receives more attention than how to see a sunset or how to 
despise a lie or a mean action. There is a demand for dime novels 
because of the intensely pra^jtical nature of our universal education. 
The moral, the aesthetic, the spiritual needs and conditions seem to 
have been only too completely overlooked. There is but one extin- 
guisher for the destructive novel ; and that is culture. Who can 
endure the screamer or the bawler after listening to the prima-donna 
and the divine tenor? Who can endure a daub after beholding a 
Raphael, a Rubens, or a Titian? Who can endure a villain or a 
ranter after listening to and associating with a man? Vile read- 
ing and vile companionship can not be argued away ; but they both 
can be made loathsome by the creation of a taste for better things. 
A little range of quotations from best sources may contain a gallery 
of pictures of immortal beauty, which a thousand Raphaels could not 
transfer to canvas; it may contain mental music compared with 
which all audible music is but as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal; it may contain a sublimity of philosophy beyond what schools 
have ever taught ; it may contain a piety of a most saintly cast ; it 
may bring into sensible contact the various types of the best possi- 
bihties of humanity. It gives the contact of culture, the most power- 
ful educational force. We can not educate men and women by cate- 
gorical statements ; that great work must be accomplished mainly by 
wholesome and stimulating influences. Literature voices a wider 
range of the good, the true, the beautiful than any other art ; and of 
all arts it is the most conveniently available. It would be well if not 
only the dictionary, but the arithmetic, the geography, the grammar, 
indeed, every branch of study, could be saturated with song. 
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IX 



EXPLANATIONS. 

In the word list the stem is indicated by dark italic type. It is 
intended that the word Hst will be consulted simply for the stem. 
The treatment of the word will be found under its stem in the 
alphabetical stem list. 

Where the stem has been mutilated or corrupted, or has under- 
gone any regular change, the regular stem form is given in a paren- 
thesis beside the word. 

The immediate purpose of this work is to unfold the stem value 
or central meaning. A full analysis may be obtained by reference 
to the hsts of prefixes, stems, and suffixes for the modifying elements 
in a word. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 



L. . . . . Latin. 

G- Greek 

F French. 

It Italian. 

Sp Spanish. 

Port. . . . Portuguese. 



Du. . 


. . Dutch. 


Ger. . 


. . German. 


A. S. . 


. . Anglo-Saxon. 


Icel. . 


. . Icelandic* 


Ar. . 


. . Arabic. 


Pers. . 


. . Persian. 



♦ Iceland as a region contributed nothing to the formation of the English 
language. Scandinavia, from whence the Icelanders came, did, however, con- 
tribute largely by the inroads, conquests, and settlements of the Danes or 
Northmen, and also to a slight extent through the Normans, who were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. The migration of the Icelanders to such a distant region cut 
them off from the language development of the mother country, and their si)eech, 
therefore, remained almost stationary. As this migration occurred soon after 
the Danish conquests, we are enabled to cite Icelandic words as the antecedents 
of the Scandinavian element in English. 

A similar arrest of language development occurred in the case of the French 
settlements in Canada. The French settlements, however, were not so completely 
isolated as were the Icelanders, nor did they occur at so early a i)eriod. Other- 
wise we should have to-day almost a living example of the French of the Norman 
conquest period. 
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MARKS OF PRONUNCIATION — ACCENT. 



Hind. . . Hindoostanee. 

O. F. . . Old French.* 

Low L. . Low Latin, t 

O. H. Ger. Old High German. 



M. H. Ger. Middle High German. 
M. E. . . Middle English. 
Skt. . . . Sanskrit. 



MARKS OF PRONUNCIATION. 



a, 


OS in 


fate. 


a, 


as in 


fat. 


a, 


as va 


far. 


&> 


as in 


fQ-11. 


a, 


as in 


fast. 


a, 


as in 


what. 


6, 


as in 


mSte. 


6, 


as in 


met. 


e, 


as in 


h§r. 


e. 


as in 


there. 


e. 


as in 


v§il. 



i, 


as in 


pine. 


ti. 


as in 


hClrl. 


I, 


OS in 


pin. 


U, 


as in 


rude. 


I, 


as in 


sir. 


V, 


as i/n 


pysh. 


0, 


as in 


note. 


00, 


as in 


boor. 


6, 


as in 


n5t. 


0^. 


as in 


book. 


6, 


as in 


s6n. 


?> 


as 


8. 


6, 


as in 


form. 


5h, 


as 


»sh. 


Qy 


as in 


do. 


■e, 


as 


k. 


9, 


as in 


wplf. 


€h, 


as 


k. 


u, 


as in 


mute. 


g, 


as 


J- 


ii. 


as in 


Tip. 


§, 


as 


z. 




ACCENT. 









The accent is indicated by marking the sound of the vowel of the 
accented syllable only. The other sounds are more or less obscure ; 
and the pronunciation will be substantially correct if the accented 
vowel receives its proper sound and stress. 



* The French lan^age came to England with the Normans in a. d. 1066. It 
was not the French of to-day. The latter embodies the vast development and 
the modifications of eight hundred years. It is, therefore, mainly with an (Hd 
Fremh that our English language connects. 

t The liow Latin is the I^atin of the later times, after it had received large 
admixtures from the Teutonic languages of the north of Europe. It assimilated 
its Teutonic elements more or less and subjected them to Latin inflections. It 
was succeeded by the Romance languages of modem times. 
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ALPHABETICAL WORD LIST. 



abate 


abstract 


af€hene 


adequate 


abbot 


abstract 


chief 

achieve -j , ^ 

ehef 


adhere 


abbreviate 


abstrffse 


ad7Si<esion 


Abdicate 


absurd 


achromatic 


adhesive 


ahdomeu 


abundant 


acindcitorm 


adieu 


ahduct 


abuse 


adicular 


adipose 


aberration 


abyss 


acid 


adjacent 


abeyance 


acalephoid 


aqitovm 


adjective 


ahhor 


acanth^eous 


acme 


adjourn {div/m) 


abject 


acanthus 


acoustic (a cow' 


adjudicate 


abjure 


acaulous 


stik) 


adjunct 


aWafive 


accelerate 


acoustics 


adjure 


abolition 


accent (cant) 


acquaint (cogmt) adjust 


abnegation 


accept icapt) 


acquiesce 


d€ljutant 


abnormal 


axicess 


acquire {quer) 


administer 


abom,inate 


access 


acquit (qvdet) 


admire 


abolvab 


accident (cad) 


acrid 


admission 


aboriginal 


accipitres 


acrimony 


admit 


aborigines 


acclaim (clam) 


acritude 


ajdmonish 


abound {tmd) 


acclivity 


acrobat 


admonition 


abracfe 


accommodate 


acrogen 


adolescent 


abrasion 


accomplice 


acrdpolis 


adopt 


abridge (hrev) 


accord 


acrdstic 


adore 


abrogate 


accost 


aciUeate 


adorn 


abrupt 


accoutrement 


acUm^en 


adroit {di/rect) 


abscind 


accretion 


acute 


adulhtion 


abscond 


accrue (cresc) 


ada^e 


adiUt 


absent 


accumulate 


^dam^ant 


adulterate 


absolute 


accurate 


addpt 


adumbration 


absolve 


accuse {caus) 


addicted 


advdnce (avanc) 


absorb 


acerval 


address 


advantage 


absorption 


acephalous 


adduce 


{ava/nt) 


abstain (ten) 


acerbity 


ddenose 


Advent 


absfewi^ioxis 


ac&ic 


ad^pt 


adventure 
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ADVERSE- 


-ANTAGONIST. 




Mverse 


aisle (al) 


dmatory 


analytic 


advert 


aldcrity 


ambdssadoT 


Analyze 


advertise 


alb 


ambidexter 


Anapest 


advise 


€Ubmo 


ambidextrous 


Anarchy 


advocate 


dlbuvn 


ambient 


an&f/i^ma 


&dytum 


albumeii 


ambigruous (ag) 


anAtomy 


derate 


aibumum 


ambition 


ancestor 


aerial 


SHchemy 


dniMe {ambal) 


Anchorite 


aeriform 


gldermaa 


anibrosia 


ancient 


derohte 


alert 


atnbroty^e (cmi- Anecdote 


aeronaut 


dlias 


hrot) 


anemone 


cestMtic 


dlihi 


dfnbulance 


Aneroid 


affable 


alien 


ameliorate 


Aneurism 


affair (fac) 


aliment 


amenable 


angel 


affect (fact) 


alimony 


amend 


angina 


af /^ance (fid) 


l^liquot 


amenity 


angiosperm 


af^clavit 


all^e 


amerce 


dnguish 


affUiate 


dUegory 


amiable (amic) 


aiJielation 


affinity 


alleviate 


dmicable 


aiJiydrous 


afflr^n 


dUey 


dmity (amic) 


animadi'^rf 


affix 


al^ation 


ammunition 


dnimal 


af/ldtus 


aUiterhtion 


Amnesty 


animdlcule 


afflict 


aUbpathy 


dmorons 


dnimate 


Mfluent 


alloy {leg) 


amorphous 


anim6sity 


affront 


allUde 


amphiftious 


dnimus 


dgent 


aWil«on 


Am^thibrach 


dnnals 


aggldmerate 


aUiivial 


amjiibitheater 


annex 


agglutinate 


aUy 


Amphora 


annihilate 


Aggrandize 


dltnoner 


dmple 


anniversary 


aggr€ivate 


aldft 


dmplify 


announce 


aggregate 


dlphahet 


dmplitude 


(nunci) 


aggress 


altar 


Ajnptitate 


dnnual 


aggrieve (grav) 


alter 


amygtlaloid 


annul 


agile 


dltercSition 


amylaceous 


dnnular 


agitate 


alternate 


anAchronism 


annunciAtion 


hjgnate 


dltemate 


ancemia (haim) 


Anodyne 


agnomen 


dltitxxde 


ancesth^tic 


anoint (imct) 


dgonj 


alveolate 


Anagram 


andmaly 


agrarian 


amaHuSnsis 


anaiemma 


andnymous 


agree (grat) 


amateur 


anAlogy 


dnserine 


<5^grriculture 


dniative 


anAlysis 


antdgonist 
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ANTECEDENT — ASTHENIC. 



antecedent 


ap68tle (stol) 


arbiter 


arrive 


antediluvian 


ap68trophe 


arhor^tor 


arrogrant 


antemericlian 


apdthecary 


arboreous 


l^rrogate 


atU^nsd 


&^thegni 


arbor^cence 


arson 


antepeniUt 


a^potheosis 


arboret 


article 


anterior 


appall 


arboretum 


arti/ice 


atUMlogy 


Appanage 


arboriciSHture 


artillery 


dnthracite 


apparafus 


arc 


Aryan 


anthrop6grar 


apparent 


arcade 


asbestos 


V^Y 


apparition 


arcanum 


ascend 


anfhropdlogy 


appeal (pell) 


arch 


ascitic 


anthrop6^hagi 


appear (appar) 


ar-ehcedlogy {ar- ascetMous 


anticipate {cap) 


appease (pac) 


chai) 


ascribe 


Antidote 


appellation 


ar-ehdic 


dsinine 


antipathy 


append 


dr-ehaism 


Inspect 


&ntiphon 


Appetite 


drcher 


asperity 


anti^6de 


applaud 


drehetype 


asperse 


antipodes 


apply 


dr-ehitect 


asphy jcia (sphuz) 


dntiquary 


Opposite 


drchitrave 


aspire 


antique 


appraise (preci) 


) dr-ehives 


^pirate 


antiquity 


appreciate 


drctic 


assail (sal) 


antiseptic 


apprehend 


ardent 


assault {salt) 


antithesis 


apprentice (pre- 


ardor 


assd^nble 


&ntitype 


hend) 


arduous 


assent 


dnixAous (ang) 


apprize 


area 


assert 


aonta 


apjyrobSition 


arcfaction 


assess 


l^pathy 


appropriate 


arena 


h&sets (satis) 


aperient 


appt*ove 


arenaceous 


ass^verat^ 


dpertnre 


apjyrdximate 


drgent 


as«r<fuous 


apex 


appurtenance 


argiU^eous 


asslfnilate 


aphceresis (hair) 


apse 


argue 


assist 


a^iielion 


dpsides 


drid 


assize (sess) 


Si^horism 


Apterous 


aristocracy 


associate 


^phthang 


dptitnde 


arUhmetic 


assuage (suoa)) 


apiary 


aqualortis 


armada 


assmne 


Apdcalypse 


aquarium 


armadOlo 


assdmpHon 


Ap6cryp7ia 


aqu&tic 


drmament 


assure 


apogee 


dquednct 


armlpotent 


dster 


ap6«ofiry 


aqueous 


armistice 


dsteris^ 


&popteicy 


dquUine 


aroma 


asteroid. 


andstate 


drahle 


arrest 


asthenic 
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ASTHMA — BILL. 



dsthma. 


auric 


baccivorous 


beauty 


dstral 


auricle 


bddinage {azh) 


b^dam 


astriction 


auricular 


bdU 


beleaguer 


astringent 


aurtcvlate 


bdUin 


bel^mnite 


a8tr6\ogy 


auriferous 


bailiwick. 


helladdnna 


astrdnomy 


auriform 


hMance {hi) 


belle 


astute 


aurist 


bdHad 


fr^icose 


asylum 


auscultSi.tion 


muast 


belligerent 


Btdxic 


auspice {spec) 


bdUet 


Benedict 


^hei^X, 


auspicious {spec) 


batlobn 


benediction 


dthlete 


austere 


bdUot 


bene/€l^cfion 


dtmosphere 


authentic 


bdndit 


henefdctor 


&tOftl 


author {auct) 


t^nkrupt 


h&nefice {fac) 


eUrocious 


autocracy 


bdnyan 


hen&ficentXfac) 


atrdcity 


autograph 


baptize 


h^nefit {fact) 


Mrophy 


automdtic 


barb 


hen^olent 


aXtdch 


automaton 


barbarous 


benign 


aXtdck {tach) 


autonomy 


barber 


bSnison {bene- 


attain (ten) 


autopsy 


bar6nieter 


diction) 


attempt 


autumn {atict) 


barric^e 


bestial 


aXt^d 


auxiliary 


h^ytone 


beverage 


aXt^ntioxL 


avail {vaT) 


basilica 


bias 


attenuate 


avalanche 


bdsUisk 


bib 


aU^st 


dvarice 


bass 


bibSixieous 


attire 


arenaceous 


bass-relief (ba- 


bibher 


affitude (apt) 


avenge 


relief) 


biblidgra^hy 


attorney {atom) 


Sivenue 


bastile 


biblidlogy 


attract 


av&r 


bastinado (bas- 


bibliomSinia 


attribute 


dverage 


trni) 


biblioi>6le 


attribute 


averse 


bdstion 


bibulous 


attrition 


av&rt 


bathos 


hic^phaloua 


aubnrn {alb) 


aviary 


bathym^trical 


hicornous 


auction 


avidity 


baton 


hid^ntal 


ai^clacious 


avocation 


batrd-ehian 


biennial 


auditAe 


avoid 


battalion 


bifoliate 


audience 


docial 


batter 


bifurcated 


audit 


dQcHlary 


battery 


bigamy 


augment 


dxiom 


battle 


bildteral 


augment 


docis 


battlement 


bUe 


atigust 


azoic 


bedtitude 


bilingual 


aureola 


azote 


beau (bo) 


biU 
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BILLET — CARPENTER. 



biUQt 


brdckish. 


cdicine 


canthta 


biUiaxdB 


brdnchial 


cdlcium. 


cant&ta 


himdnouA 


brdsier 


cdlctUate 


cdnticle 


Mnary 


breve 


cdlculoua 


capable 


hindcuiaT 


brevet 


calculus 


capacious 


hinofnial 


breviary 


cdlculi 


capdrif^n 


6i5graphy 


brevier 


cgldron 


cape 


6i51ogy 


brevity 


cdlety 


caper 


bipartite 


brief Qyrev) 


cdlendar 


cdpiUary 


hlped 


brigade 


calender 


cdpital 


bip^nnate 


brigand 


cdlends 


capithtion 


bisctei^ (oocQ 


brigantine 


caMsth^icA 


capitular 


his^ct 


brilliant 


calligraphy 


capUulai/e 


bishop (scop) 


brochj^e (bro- 


cdllons 


cdpnomancy 


bis«&ceile 


shoorO 


cdim 


caprice 


hlvalvQ 


brdnehial 


cSilomel 


cdpricom 


blanch 


bronrehitia 


caidric 


cdprid 


hlanc-majoge 


brumaL 


calori&c 


cdpgule 


bland 


brute 


cdluumy 


cdptaln (capU) 


blank (bikmo) 


buccal 


cdluc 


cdptious 




bucdlie 


calyx 


cdptivate 


blasp^me 


buftalo 


caxn^lopard 


cdptive 


blazon (blazon) 


bugle 


cftmeloparc^ 


cdptor 


board {hord) 


bulruah 


cdmera 


cdpture 


bombard 


bulwark 


cdnierated 


cdracole 


bombast 


burl^qae 


camp 


cdrbon 


bona fide 


bursar 


campSdgn 


cdrbuncle 


bonbon 


butter 


campdnvla 


cdrdiac 


bonny 


butyrSuceona 


camp^tral 


cdrdinal 


bonus 


byssoid 


cdncriform 


careen (carin) 


border 




candel&brmn 


caress 


borough 


cable (cap) 


candid 


cdricature 


botany 


cachinn&tion 


cdndidate 


cdrinated 


bounty (fxm) 


caddveroua 


candle 


cdmage 


bovine 


cadence 


candor 


cdrnal 


brace 


ccesura 


cane 


camSition 


bracelet 


ccUaniiteroua 


canister 


camelian 


brachial 


caldniity 


cannon 


cdmival 


brdehiate 


cdlamxis 


cdfton 


carnivorous 


bra^hyc&phaMc 


calcareous 


cdnon 


car6tid 


hrachfgraphy 


cdlcunine 


cant 


cdrpenter 
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CARPET — CHYLE. 



cdrpet 

carp6logy 
cdrrion (cam) 

cdHel 
cdrtUage 

cai^Sgraphy 

cartoon 

cartQMch. 

cfXrfridg6 

cascade 

cdseine 

cdseov^ 

cashier 

caste 

cdstellated 

cdstigat^ 

castle {castell) 

casual 

cktaclf/sm 

c&tacotnb {cyrrib) 

catalepsy 

c&ta/ogrue 

dkta,plasm. 

c^ta.ract 

cathrrh 

eaXAstrophe 

cS-tec/iise 

chtegorj 

cdtenate 

c&terpUiar 

cathdrfic 

cathedral 

cdthoiic 

cathdlicon 

catdptrics 

caudal 

cauliflower 

cause 

causeway (calx) 

caustic 



cffuterize 
caution 

cdvalcade (c(w- 

all) 
cavalier {(xwalT) 
cdvalry {cavaZl) 
cave 
cavern 
cdvil 
cavity 
cede 

ceiling (ceT) 
celebrate 
celerity 
ce^tial 
celibacy 
c^ibacy 
cemetery 
c^nobite (coino) 
cenotaph (ceno) 
censer 
censor 
censure 
cent 

centenary 
centenarian 
centennial 
cetit^simal 
centigrade 
centipede 
centrifugal 
centripetdX 

centurion 

cSwtury 

cephalic 

cerSyceous 
cerdmic 
cerate 
cere 

cereal 



c^ebral 
cSrebrnm 

cerement 

ceremonial 

cerlferous 

certain 

certify 

certitude 

cerjtlean 

ceruse 

cervical 

cervine 

cessation 

c^sion 

eefaceous 

chafe (chauf) 

chagrin 

challenge 

chameleon 

chdmoimle 

champSLg;ne 
{sha7n) 

chandelier {pom- 
del) 

chd^ndler {com- 
del) 

chant {cant) 

■ehdos 

■ehdracter 

charlatan (sh) 

charm (ca/rm) 

charnel (ca/m) 

chart 

charter 

■ehasm 

chaste (cast) 

chdsten (casf) 

chastise (cast) 

■e/temistry 

cherish 

chevalier (shj 



chief 

chieftain 
chicanery (sh) 
chiliometer 
chime {cyrrib) 
chimera (cMm- 

air) 
chimney (co- 

min) 
chir6graphy 
chirdlogj 
chiromancy 
chir6podist 
cMsel (cces) 
chivalry (cheval) 
chloral 
clUorine 
chloroform 
chlQrophffl 
choir (chor) 
■ehdler 
-cholera 
-ehofidrSlogy 
■ehoral 
-chord 
-ehrism 
'€hrtst 
chrom&tic 
chrmne 
chromium 
chromo 
chrdnic 
chriinicle 
chronology 
chronometer 
chrysalis 
chrys&ntYiemxxm 
chrysele^hlkn- 

tine 
chryso^ra&e 
•eh^le 
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CHYME- 


-COMPLEX. 




•eh^me 


clavicle 


colewort (ca/ul) 


comm^end 


ctctUrice 


ddvier 


coUdpse 


{mand) 


tylcatriQO 


defida/v) 


c6Uax 


commensurate 


cUiajry 


i^ematia 


cdytdte 


comment 


ctnctuie 


dement 


coUdtereX 


cbmmerce 


cinerajry 


derk 


dSUea^gue (leg) 


comfi^ination 


cineritioua 


clergy 


comet 


comminute 


ctfiquetoil 


client 


collect 


commiserate 


circumdmbiUatQ climate 


c^Uege 


c&mmissary 


circumference 


dim^ax 


cdUet 


commit 


circum^a? 


dlnic 


collide 


commodioua 


circiim^ieence 


dlnicaX 


collision 


commodity 


circum/ie«e 


daister 


collodion 


c6mmon {mtm) 


circum/acent 


dypeate 


cmoid 


commUne 


circumlocution 


dyster 


colloquial 


comwi^ilnity 


circumscribe 


coadjutor 


c6lloquy 


commute 


circumspect 


codgula^B 


collude 


com]»dct 


circumstance 


codgulum 


collusion 


c6mpact 


circiimvo/lation 


coal^ce 


colonel (kumel) 


company 


circumv^n* 


coai^on 


cdlony 


comparable 


circumvdive 


coast (cost) 


cdlporteur (colT) 


compare 


circus 


cocciteroua 


cdlumbaxy 


cOmpass 


cirriteroua 


cdccyx 


cdlumbine 


compdssion 


cirrigerous 


code 


column 


compdtihle 


drroua 


cddicH 


coma 


compeer (par) 


cistern 


coerce 


com&toae 


compel 


cUadel 


cogent 


c6mbat 


cOmpend 


cUe 


c6git&te 


cdmbatant 


compendium 


civU. 


c6gnate 


combine 


compendious 


dditn (ckim) 


cognition 


comhustion 


compensate 


clammy 


cdgnizance 


cdmedy 


compensate 


cldmor 


(cognosc) 


cdmet 


compete 


clandestine 


cognomen 


cdmftt (face) 


competent 


cldret 


cohdbU 


c6mfort 


competition 


cldrify 


cohere 


cdmXc 


compile 


cldrion 


coherent 


c&mity 


complacent 


class 


cohesion 


cdmma, 


complain 


cldssic 


coign (cu/ne) 


command 


complaisant 


clause 


coin (cune) 


commemorate 


c6rn|)fement 


ddviary 


coincide 


commence 


complete 


clavichord 


co^dpteral 


{imti) 


complex 
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COMPLICATE— CONTRAST. 



c6m]9li€a,te 


concussion 


congregate 


constipate 


complicity 


(qtioss) 


congress 


constitute 


c6m][diment (pie) condemn 


cdngruoua 


constrain 


comply (compU) 


condense 


conirdstral 


(string) 


component 


condescend 


conjecture 


constrict 


comport 


condign 


c6njugal 


construct 


compose 


concfifion (daf) 


c6iy'wfirate 


cOnstime 


compdsite 


condole 


conjunction 


consult 


c6mpost (posit) 


condone 


conjuncture 


consume 


compound {pon] 


) conduce 


conjure 


cOnsun$m>ate 


comprehend 


conduct 


c6njure 


consummate 


covapreMnsive 


c6nduit (cktef) 


c6nnate 


consumption 


comprise 


cone 


connate 


cOntact 


cdmjyromise 


confabul&tion 


connect 


contagion (tang) 


compulsion 


con/ect (fact) 


connive 


contain (ten) 


compunction 


confection (fact) 


connote 


contaminate 


compute 


confederate 


connubial 


contemn 


c&mrade {ccrnier) confer 


c6nquer 


contemplate 


concatenation 


confess 


conquest 


contemporSir- 


concave 


confide 


consanguinity 


neous 


conceal (ceJ) 


confine 


conscience 


contemporary 


concede 


confirm 


cOnscions 


contempt 


conceit (capf) 


c6nfi8ca,te 


cOnscript 


contend 


conceive (cap) 


confiscate 


cOnsecrate (sacr) content 


conception (capt) conflagration 


consecutive 


conterminous 


concern 


conflict 


consent 


cOntest 


c6ncert (seri) 


confluence 


consequent 


cOnteoct 


concert (serf) 


cOnfluQO 


conserve 


contlgnons (tang) 


concession 


confound (fund) consider 


continent (ten) 


con-eh6logy 


confraternity 


consign 


contingent (tang) 


concUiQ.te 


confront 


consist 


continue (ten) 


concise (caes) 


confuse 


console 


contoH 


c6nclave 


confute 


consolidate 


contortion 


conclude (eland) 


congeal (gel) 


consonant 


contour (tou/m) 


conclusion 


congenial 


cOnsort 


contraband 


concdct 


congenital 


conspicuous 


contrdct 


conc&mitant 


congeries 


(spec) 


contract 


c6ncord 


congestion 


conspire 


contradict 


concourse (curs) 


congldmerate 


constant 


contr^ltWo 


c6ncrete 


conglutinate 


constelMtion 


contrary 


concur 


congrMulate 


con«fcmation 


c6ntra«« 
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CONTRAST — CULPABLE. 



contr&«f 


corium 


cortege 


crecl^ntials 


contravene 


cornea 


(kor'tazh) 


credible 


contrib^ute 


cdmeous 


cdmscate 


cr^clit 


contritioTi 


cornel 


eorilscate 


cr^cf ulcus 


contrive (trov) 


corner 


corvette (corh) 


creed 


controversy 


comet 


corvine 


cremSition 


c6ntroverf 


cornice (coron) 


cosmetic 


erenate 


cdntumacj 


cdmicle 


cdsmic 


crenSlate 


cdntumely 


corfiiiorm. 


c6smical 


creosofe 


contusioTi 


cornucopia 


cosmogony 


cre^^ifation 


conro/Ssce 


cornuted 


cosnt6graphy 


crescent 


conv^cfion 


cordlla (coron) 


cosmopdlitan 


cref aceous 


convene 


cdrollary (coron) 


cosmordma 


crevasse 


c5nvenf 


corona 


cosmordma 


crevice 


conv^nfion 


cdronal 


cdstal 


criminal 


convergre 


coronation 


cdstate 


ci'iininate 


c6nver«ant 


cdroner 


cotetnpora- 


crinite 


converse 


cdronet 


neoua 


crinoline 


converse 


cor&nitorm 


cot^mporary 


crisp 


convert 


cdronule 


cotyledon 


criterion 


c6nvea5 


cdrporal 


cotyloid 


critic 


convey (vi) 


corporate 


count (comit) 


crUcial 


c6nvict 


corporation 


countenance 


crucify 


convince 


corporeal 


counter/eif (fact) crucifixion 


convivial 


corps (kor) 


country (contr) 


crude 


convolute 


corpse 


couple (copuT) 


cruise (cruc) 


convSlve 


cdrpulent 


couplet (copuT) 


crural 


convd^vulus 


corpuscle 


courage (cor) 


crusMe (cruc) 


convoy (vi) 


correct 


courier (curr) 


crustSicea 


convulse 


cdrridor 


course (cv/rs) 


crypt 


codperate 


cdrrigihle 


c6venant 


cryptogam 


coordinate 


corrdborate 


cranium 


crystal 


copious 


corrode 


cranny 


cndation 


cdpula. 


corrosion 


crdsis 


cube 


c6py (copi) 


c6rrugate 


crdssitude 


cuMt 


cdrheil 


corrupt 


crate 


eucuUate 


cdrbel 


cdrsair 


crater 


cucfUlate 


c&rdate 


corse 


crayon (crai) 


cnirass (cori) 


cordial 


corselet 


create 


culm 


corduroy 


cdrset 


creature 


ciUminate 


coriaceous 


cdrtical 


credence 


dUpahle 
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CULPBIT — DEMONSTRATE. 



ciUprit 


ddnisel 


declare 


deform 


ciUtivsite 


data. 


declension 


defunct 


culture 


date 


decline 


degenera,te 


cQlvevt (col) 


dative 


declivity 


deglutition 


cumulate 


datum 


dec6ct 


degrade 


cunesl 


daunt (domit) 


dec6llate 


dehiscent 


cuneate 


'deal 


decorate 


deify 


euneitorm 


debate 


decorous 


d§ign (dign) 


cupidity 


debenture 


decorous 


deism 


cupt^feroua 


debUita,te 


decorum 


deist 


cupola. 


debUity 


decrease (cresc) 


deity 


cupreous 


dSHt 


decrepit 


dejected. 


curate 


debffuch (dar 


decrescent 


deiehle 


curator 


booshO 


decretal 


delectable 


cure 


debris (da bre) 


decUtnbent 


d^egate 


curious 


decade 


decfissat^ 


delete 


current 


decadence 


dedicate 


deleterious 


curriculum 


decaJiedron 


deduce 


deliberate 


cUrsory 


decalogue 


dedUct 


delicate 


curt 


decdmp 


deface 


delicious 


curtail 


decdnt 


defalcate 


deligJit (delec^ 


curvir68tral 


decdnter 


defame 


delineate 


cuspidate 


decdjntate 


default 


delinquent 


custody 


decapod 


defeat (fact) 


delirious 


cutSineous 


d&castich 


defecate 


deliver (liber) 


cuticle 


d&castyle 


defect (fact) 


delfale 


cutlet (cost) 


decay (cad) 


defend 


deluge (diluvi) 


cycle 


decease (cess) 


defense 


delusion 


cyclone 


deceit (capf) 


defer 


demagogue 


cyclopedia ) 
cydopcedia,) 


deceive (cap) 


deference 


demand 


dec6mvir 


deficient (fac) 


demarcation 


cyclojps 


decennial (ann) 


deficit (fac) 


detnean 


cymhal 


decent 


defUe 


demean 


cfpnbitorm 


deception (capt) 


define 


demeanor 


cynic 


decide (cced) 


definite 


demented 


cynosure 


decitluous (cad) 


de/fr/grration 


demetitia, 


cyst 


d^citnal 


deflect 


detnise 




decimate 


de/fcj^ion 


dem6cracy 


ddctyl 


decision (cces) 


deflorate 


demdlish 


dame 


decisive (cces) 


defliijrion 


demdnetize 


ddm,n 


declaim (clam) 


defoliation 


detndnstrate 
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dem6tic 


depute 


d&suUoTy (salt) 


diacfcm 


demur 


d^elict 


detach 


diwresis (hair) 


demure (mor) 


deride 


detaU 


diagnosis 


d^driform 


derision 


detect 


diagronal 


dendr6meter 


derive 


detention 


diagram 


dendr6logy 


dermal 


deter (terr) 


dial 


dendfninsLte 


der7nat6logy 


detergent 


dialect 


denote 


dermoid 


deteriorate 


dlslogne 


denounce 


d^ogate 


determine 


diSimeter 


{nunci) 


derdgaioiy 


detersion 


diapason 


d^nse 


decant 


detest 


diaphanous 


€l^ntal 


descend (scand) 


dMonate 


diaphragm 


dSnticle 


describe 


detour (tourn) 


diarrhea 


dentiform 


description 


detract 


diary 


cl^fifrice 


descry (scrib) 


dSf Wment (tHt) 


dia/^^ic 


dentist 


d^ecrate {sacr) 


detritxis 


diatribe 


dentition 


desert 


defrMon 


dic^halous 


denude 


d^habille (desar 


- detrUde 


dictate 


deny (neg) 


bil) 


detrilncate 


diction 


depdrt 


desiccate 


deuterogamy 


dictionary 


department 


desiderate 


Deuterbnomy 


dictum 


departure 


desider^tMm 


devastate 


didactic (didasc) 


dep^d 


design 


devastate 


dif/er 


depict 


d^ignate 


develop (volup) 


difficulty (fac) 


d^pU&te 


desire (desider) 


deviate 


diffident 


deplete 


desist 


device (dims) 


diffuse 


deplore 


d^olate 


devioxxs 


digest 


deploy (pit) 


despatch (pesch) devise {dims) 


digit 


deponent 


d^perate 


devoid 


diglyph 


depdpnla.te 


despicable (spec) 


devolve 


dignify 


deport 


despise (spic. 


devote 


dignitary 


depose 


spec) 


devour (vor) 


dignity 


depdsit 


despoil (spoli) 


devout (vol) 


digraph 


deprave 


despdnd 


dexter 


digress 


deprecate 


despot 


dexterity 


diiacerate 


dejpreciate 


dessert 


d^octral 


dilapidate 


(preti) 


destine 


deactr6rsal 


dUate 


depredate 


destitute 


diabdlic 


dilatory 


iprced) 


destroy (stru) 


diabdlical 


dilemma 


depress 


destruction 


diabolism 


diligent (leg) 


deprive 


desuetude 


diacritical 


diluent 
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DILUTE — DUE ABLE. 



dilute 


disinfegrrate 


distich 


domestic 


dUuvi&X 


disjunctive 


distU (still) 


ddmiciie 


dime (dedm) 


dislocate 


distinct 


ddminant 


dir/i^n«ion 


dismal {decvm) 


distinguish 


dominate 


dimeter 


dismiss 


distort 


domineer 


dimJmsh 


disparage 


distrain (string) domlnicai 


diminution 


disp€irity 


distress 


dominion 


dimlssory 


dispdtch (see 


distribute 


donate 


diffiity 


despatch) 


district 


donor 


dim^orphism 


dispel 


disturb 


ddrmant 


fliocese 


dispense 


dlUo (diet) 


dormer 


didptrics 


dispensary 


ditty (diet) 


dormitory 


diorama, 


disperse (spars) 


diwonal 


dorsal 


diordm^a 


display (pli) 


divdricate' 


dose 


diphtiieHa. 


disport 


diverge 


doubt (dubit) 


diphthong 


dispose 


divers 


dox6logy 


diploma, 


disposition 


diverse 


drdma 


dipteral 


dispute 


diversion 


drama 


dire 


disquisition 


divert 


drape 


direct 


disreputable 


divest 


draper 


disdster 


disrupt 


divide 


drapery 


disburse 


dissect 


dividend 


drdstic 


disc 


dissemble 


divine 


dress 


discern 


disseminate 


divlsiible 


drdmedary 


di8ClY>le 


dissension 


division 


dru^ 


discomfit {confit 


) dissent 


divisor 


dryad (dru) 


discotnmode 


dis«erfation 


divorce (vers) 


dual 


disconcert 


dissident {sed) 


diviUge 


dubious 


discord 


dissimulation 


ddcile 


duct 


discourse (cn/rs) 


dissipate {sup) 


d6ctor 


dUctile 


discreet (cret) 


dissolute 


ddctrine 


duel 


discrepant 


dissolution 


ddcument 


du^t 


discretion 


dissdlve 


dodecagon 


duke (due) 


discriminate 


dissonant 


dodecahedron 


diUcet 


discursive 


dissuade 


ddgma 


dtdiAmer 


discUss (qiuiss) 


dissuasion 


dogmdtic 


duodecimal 


distldin (dign) 


distdin (ting) 


dogmdticaX 


duodecimo 


disgorge 


distant 


ddgmatize 


duoilennm 


disgrace (grati) 


distemper 


dolorous 


duplicate 


disgitst 


distend 


domain (domi/n) du^^^lcity 


dishevel {chevel) 


distension 


d&me 


durahle 
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duramen 


etfident (fac) 


elucidate 


enchase (chass) 


dursuice 


^tfim 


elude 


enc^Wic (din) 


dur&Uon 


ef/fordscence 


elusive 


encomium 


dur^a 


§f/f«ience 


elusory 


encounter 


dynamic 


ef/filviiiTn 


emaciate 


(contra) 


dynamics 


^tflUQO 


emdncipate 


encrdach {croc) 


dynamite 


Ufort 


emdsculate 


enedclicBX 


dynasty 


etfrdnteiy 


em&^ish 


encyclopcedia 


dfsentery 


etfulgent 


gmWem (boM) 


endemic 


dysp^sisi (pept) 


eifuse 


embrace 


^ndogen 




effusive 


embrdswce 


endow (dou) 


ebriety 


effusion 


embrocSXion 


endUe (endo) 


^yOUient 


egoism 


Embryo 


endure 


^miHtion 


egoist 


em^d 


Snemy {mimic) 


eccentric 


egotist 


emSrge 


Energy 


ecc^esi&stic 


egregious 


emetic 


en&rvate 


echo 


egress 


Emigrate 


enfilSide 


eclectic 


^dculate 


Eminent 


enfranchise 


eclipse (leip) 


^Sct 


Emissary 


engage 


gc^ogrue (leg) 


^dborate 


emission 


eng^der 


ec6nomy 


eldpse 


emit 


{gener) 


ecstasy 


eldstic 


em6lliate 


engine {vngem) 


ecum^ic 


elate 


em6llient 


engross 


ecutnSnicaX 


el^ct 


emdlument 


enhdnce {ante) 


ecfacious 


electricity 


emotion 


enigma 


^<fible 


€leem,6syn8jry 


empale 


enormous 


edict 


Uegsixit 


^m,per or (im- 


enscdnce 


^<fifice 


Uegy 


pe/rat) 


{scha/ntz) 


^dity 


Uemefnt 


^mphasHs 


Snsiform 


edae 


fi^erate 


Empire (imperi) Ensign 


mU{dat) 


elicit (lae) 


empiric (pe4/r) 


ensUe 


edUion (dot) 


elide 


employ (pU) 


enf^lWature 


Mucate 


elision 


emporium 


entdU {taUT) 


educe 


mgihle (leg) 


empyreal 


Enteric 


edUctidn 


elimina,te 


empyrean 


Enterprise 


efface 


e^l«ion (kes) 


^m^vZate (cemuT) 


entertain {ten) 


effect (fact) 


elixir {iksi/r) 


emiUsion 


enthusiasm 


etf^minsLte 


ellipse Qeip) 


endmor 


{theos) 


etferv^ace 


elocution 


encaustic (cai) 


Entity 


effete 


elope 


encephalic 


^ntomoid 


etficSudouaifac) 


&loqu^nt 


enchant 


entom6logy 
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ENTRAILS — EXOTERIC. 



Entrails 


equine 


mhics 


excision (cces) 


entreat ifrcM) 


equindctial 


Hhnic 


excite 


enumerate 


equin^^ 


ethn^^aphy 


exclaim (dam) 


enunciate 


^nipoise 


ethn6logy 


exclude 


Envelop (volup) 


equipdilent 


etymdlogy 


exdUsive 


envHape {vdlup) 


equipihiderant 


etymon 


excommunicate 


environ 


Equity 


en^harist 


excoriate 


i^nvoy (vi) 


equivalent 


(chaHz) 


Excrement (cret) 


^pact 


equivocal 


eulogy 


excrescence 


Epaulet 


erddicate 


euphemism 


excrete 


epJi^ieral 


erase 


euphony 


excruciate 


^^c 


er^ce 


eureka 


exculpate 


&picarp 


erode 


evdcuate 


excursion 


Epicycle 


erosion 


evade 


excuse (cans) 


epidemic 


erotic 


evanescent 


Execrate (sacr) 


epUlSrmia 


^rr 


evdngeliat 


^Qcecute (se<mt) 


epiffdstric 


^rant 


evasive 


exegesis (egeis) 


epigl6ttia 


erubescent 


ev^nt 


eocemplar 


Epigram 


erUctate 


evict 


exemplary 


(gramm) 


Erudite 


Evident 


eocemplity 


Epilepsy 


erfiption 


evince 


exem.pt 


Qpilogne 


erysipelas (pell) 


eviscerate 


Exequies (sequ) 


epiphany 


escalade 


evoke (voc) 


exercise (arc) 


episcopal 


escort 


evolution 


exert (serf) 


&pis€>de (eiaod) 


Esculent 


evdlve 


exhale 


^pisperm 


e86phagu3 


exdcerbate 


exhaust 


eplsOe (steU) 


esoteric 


exdct 


exhibU 


Epitaph 


especial 


exdct 


exhilarate 


Epithet 


^pionagfi 


exdggerate 


exhort 


epitome (temn) 


eaplanMe 


exgU 


exhume 


epi«o6tic 


espouse 


exdmine 


Exigent (ag) 


^poch 


Essence 


exdmple 


exile 


&pode 


estdMish 


{exempT) 


exist 


Equable {(zqu) 


estate 


exdsperate 


&xit 


equal 


esthetic 


Excavate 


Exodus 


equanimity 


Estimable 


exceed iced) 


^xogen 


equSition 


^stivol 


excH (excelT) 


exdiierate 


equator 


Estuary 


excelsior 


ex^&i^ant 


equ^trian 


eternal 


except (capt) 


exorcise (ordz) 


equUdteral 


^hic 


excerpt (carpt) 


exdrdium 


equilibrium 


^hicaX 


excess 


eajoteric 
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-FERVENT. 
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exdtic 


exquisite 


/adric 


fascinate 


expand 


exsiccant 


/oftricate 


fascine 


expanse 


exsiccate 


falnUous 


fascis 


expatiate (spaU) 


extant (sta/nt) 


faqBAe 


fashion (fact) 


expatriate 


extemporane- 


facet 


fastidious 


expect (spect) 


ous 


facetious 


fatal 


expectorate 


extempore 


facial 


fate 


expedient 


extend 


fdcHe 


fatigue 


Expedite 


extension 


facUitate 


fatuity 


expedition 


extent 


facility 


fauces 


expel (peU) 


extenuate 


facsimile 


fault (fair) 


expend 


exterior 


fact 


faun 


expense 


exterminate 


faction 


favor 


experience 


external 


factious 


feasible (fac) 


expeHment 


extinct 


factitious 


feat (fact) 


expert 


extinguish. 


factor 


f^rifuge 


expert 


extirpate 


factory 


febrile 


Expiate 


(sUrp) 


factotum 


f^rUe 


expire (spir) 


extm (toll) 


faculty (faciT) 


February 


explain (plcm) 


extort 


fceces 


feculent 


Expletive 


extract 


faint (feint) 


fecundity 


^xplicaXAe 


extradition 


falcliion 


federal 


Explicate 


extTajudlcial 


falciform 


federation 


explicit 


extramiindane 


falcon (f aw'kn) 


fSldS^QX 


explode (plcmd) 


ea^rdneous 


fallacy 


felicitate 


exjdare 


extravagant 


faUible 


felicity 


explosion 


extrSivasate 


false 


feline 


{plans) 


eoctreme 


falter (fall) 


fUon 


exponent 


Extricate 


fame 


female (femell) 


export 


extrinsic 


familiar 


feminine 


export 


extrude 


family (famUi) femoral 


expose 


extrusion 


famine 


fence (fens) 


exposition 


exuberant 


fanatic 


ferment (few) 


expostulate 


exude (stod) 


fantasy (phrni, 


/erocious 


expound (pon) 


exult (salt) 


phain) 


ferreous 


express 


exUstion 


farce 


ferriferous 


expUgn 


exuviae 


farina 


/erruginous 


expulsion 


exuviahle 


farina 


ferrugo 


expunge 




farm (firm) 


fertile 


expurgate 


fabaceous 


farrago 


ferule 


expUrgate 


fable 


farrier (ferr) 


fervent 
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PEBVID — FURCATE. 



fervid 


flexure 


torfeU (fact) 


frenzy (phren) 


fervor 


floccose 


formic 


frequent 


festal 


floccuient 


formicate 


fresco 


festive 


flora 


fdrmidahle 


friahle 


fetich {foot) 


floral 


fdrmula 


friction 


fetid {fact) 


floret 


fort 


frigid 


fiber 


pomiculture 


forte 


fritter 


filyrile 


fl6rid 


forte (tort) 


frivolous 


fictile 


fliyrin 


fortify 


frond 


fiction 


fl6rist 


fortitude 


front 


fictitious 


floscule 


fortuitous 


frontal 


fidetity 


floss 


fortuity 


frontier 


fiducial 


flour (flor) 


fortune 


frontispiece 


fidudaxj 


flourish iflor) 


forum 


(spec) 


figment (Jmg) 


flower (flor) 


fdsse 


frontlet 


ftlaxnent 


fluctuate 


fossil 


fructify 


file 


fluent 


found (ftmd) 


frugal 


fUial 


fluid 


founder (fimd) 


frugiierous 


fUigree 


flume 


foundery 


fruit (fruct) 


final 


flush 


(fv/nd) 


frustrate 


/fnance 


flute iflaf) 


foundry (fv/nd) 


frustum^ 


fine 


fluvial 


fountain (font) 


fucus 


finis 


flux 


fracas (fracass) fucoid 


finish 


fluxihle 


fraction 


fug&cious 


finiter 


fluxion 


fractious 


fugitive 


firmament 


focus 


fracture 


fulcrum 


fiscal 


/o^iaceous 


fragile (franng) 


fulgent 


fissile 


foliage 


fra^gment 


fuliginous 


fissure 


foliate 


(frang) 


fmminate 


fisttila 


folio 


fragrant 


fulvous 


fiaccid 


foUicle 


frail (frang) 


fume 


fiageUa,te 


foment (fov) 


frdnchise 


fumigate 


flagitiouB 


font 


frangible 


tundmbulist 


flagrant 


font 


frank (franc) 


function 


fidtulent 


for&men 


frankincense 


fund 


flatus 


fordminated 


(franc) 


fundament 


flavor 


foraminlferous frankincense 


fundamental 


^cxible 


forceps (form) 


frantic (phren) 


funeral 


fleocHe 


foreclose 


fratimal 


funereal 


^cxion 


foreign 


fratricide 


funitorm 


fleocMoua 


forest 


fraud 


furcate 
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furioua 


gentcuiate 


glossary 


gratulate 


furnace 


genii 


glottis 


gravamen 


furor 


genitive 


glucose 


grave 


furtive 


genius 


glume 


gravitate 


fuscous 


genteel 


glut 


gravity 


fuse 


OSntHe 


gluten 


gregOnous 


fusee 


gentle 


glutinous 


grief {gra/o) 


fusible 


gentry 


glutton • 


grieve {groA)) 


fusil 


genuflection 


glycerine {give) 


grievous {grav) 


fusion 


genuflection 


gnome 


gross 


futile (Jwnd) 


genuine 


gnomon 


gtd>ematorial 


future 


genua 


gorge 


guerdon 




greoc§ntric 


gorgeous 


gu^rrXHa 


goMeigcbbel) 


ge6gony 


gorget 


gurgle 


gainsay igegn) 


geography 


gospel 


gust 


gaZaocj 


geUogy 


govern {gubem) 


gustatory 


gaUinQjceous 


geometry 


grace {grati) 


gutter 


ganglion 


georgic {erg) 


grade 


guttural 


gSingrene 


geranium 


gradual 


gymnSisium 


(gradn) 


germ 


graduate 


gymnast 


gantlet (gaf) 


ger^nan 


graft {graph) 


gymnosp&rmr 


garment {gam) 


germane 


grain {gran) 


ous 


gamer {gran) 


g&rminal 


graUatory 


gymn6tus {not) 


gamiah 


germinate 


gramineous 


gynarchy 


garrulous 


g€stB.tion 


graminivorous 


gyre {gur) 


gastric 


flresficulate 


grammar 




gastrOwomy 


gesture 


grampus 


hahilvment 


gaudy 


gibbous 


granary 


{hoMl) 


gr^atine 


gigdntic 


grand 


habit 


gmd 


glabrous 


grand^ 


h€ibitB,tion 


gem {gemm) 


glacier 


grandiloquent 


habitude 


geminoua 


gldder 


grange 


haUucination 


gemmation 


glads 


granite 


halo 


gender {gener) 


glacis 


granule 


harmony 


genealogy 


gladiator 


graphic 


haughty ijiaut) 


general 


gland 


grateful 


hautboy 


generate 


glebe 


gratify 


(ho^boy) 


geniric 


glcibe 


gratia 


hauteur (ho turO 


generous 


glomerate 


gratitude 


hearse 


genesis 


glory 


gratuitous 


hebd6madaX 


genial 


gloss 


gratuity 

1 


Mcatomb 
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HECTIC — IMPAIR. 



hectic 

IiederSiceoua 

heg^mofiY 

h§inous 

Jieir 

heliacal QieUo) 

helical 

lielicoid 

helioc&ntric 

helix 

helminthic 

helniinfh6\ogy 

h&misfi-eh 

/^^/worrhage 

{hadrn) 
^^morrhoids 

{haim) 
hendecagon 
hepatic 
heptagon 
hSptarc/^y 
herb 

her^ditahle 
hereditament 
hereditary 
hereby Qimr) 
her^itablQ 
Iieritage 
herfneneUtics 
herfneneUtical 
hermit (eremi) 
liemia, 
hero 
hemtate 
heterodox 
heterogeneous 
heterotnorph- 

ous 
/ie^ragon 
hexahedron 
hiatus 



hihSmal 
hibernate 

hierarchy 

hieroglyphic 

hUdrity 

hippodrome 

hippo^6tamus 

hirsute 

history 

histridnic 

h6locaust {cai) 

h6mage 

hdmicide (cced) 

homily 

homocentric 

honice6pathy 

homoflr^weous 

hom5^oflrous 

homdnymous 

honest 

honor 

horizon 

hdrologe (leg) 

horoscope 

horror 

hdrtative 

/torficulture 

hdspitahle 

hospital 

host Qiospit) 

host 

h6stage 

hostile 

hostler (hostel) 

hot&\ (hospit) 

hulk 

human (Jwrn) 

humhle 

humeral 

humiliate 

huinility 



humor 
hUdra 
hydrant 

hydraulic 

hf^drogen 

hydrometer 

hydropathy 

hydrophobia 

hydrostdtics 

hymn ihumn) 

hyp§rfoo/a (ball) 

hypgrftote (pall) 

hyjmdtic 

hyiterborean 

(Boreas) 
hy^then 
hypochondria 
hyi}6crisy 
hypogdstric 
hypotenuse 

(tein) 
hypothecate 
hypothesis 
hysterical 

idmbic (iapt) 
ibex 

ichneumon 
ichthyology 
icthyOphagous 
icdnoclast 

(eicon) 
iconography 

(eicon) 
icosahedron 
idea 

id^tity (idem) 
idiom 

idiosyncrasy 
idiot 
idol 



idyl 

igneous 

ignescent 

ignlf eroua : 

igniS'fdtuus 

ignite 

Ignominy 

ignoramus 

ignorant 

ignore 

iliac 

illapse 

Illative 

illude 

illumine 

illusion 

illustrate 

illustrious 

image 

imdgine 

Imbecile (im- 

hecill) 
imbibe 
imbricated 
imbrue (hever) 
imbue (bib) 
imitate 
immaculate 
Immanent 
immediate 
immense 
immerge 
immerse 
Immigrate 
Imminent 
Immolate 
immunity 
immUre 
imti^t^fable 
impact 
impair (peior) 
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imjmle 

impart 

impassive 

itnpeach 

ivapedQ 

impel (peU) 

impend 

itnperative 

imperial 

imperious 

imp^uous 

Impetus 

impinge (pang) 

im/^ment 

\mplicQ.te 

implicit 

implore 

imply (pU) 

import 

import 

important 

importune 

impose 

imposition 

lm.post (posit) 

itnpdstoT 

impotent 

imprecate 

impr^nahle 

(preTiend) 
imprdmptu. 
improve 
improvise 
Impudent 
impUgn 
\mpvlse 
impunity 
impute 
inane 
inanition 
inaugurate 



incandescent 

incanfation 

incarcerate 

incarnate 

incarnation 

inc^ndiajry 

incense 

incSnse 

incentive 

inception 

inceptive 

incc««ant 

incc«f (cast) 

incident (cad) 

incinerate 

incipient 

incision (ccss) 

incisive (cces) 

incisor (cess) 

incite 

incline 

include 

inclusive 

inc6gnito 

incoherent 

incommode 

incomparable 

incongruous 

incorporate 

incdrrigrible 

increase (cvsc) 

inctd>ate 

inciiicate (cole) 

indilpate 

incumbent 

incur (cv/rr) 

incursion 

inde/*figrable 

ind^ible 

indemnity 

ind^f 



indeoc 

Indicate 

indict, 

indlgrcnous 

^ndigrent 

indignant 

indignity 

indite (indicat) 

individual 

indolent 

indorse 

indubitable 

induce 

induct 

induction 

indue (endo) 

indulge 

indurate 

Industry 

(indvstri) 
ine&riate 
inUfahle 
inept (apt) 
inert 
inertia 
in^vifable 
inexorable 
infamy 
infant 
Infantry 
infatuate 
infect (fact) 
inf&r 
inferior 
inf&mal 
infest 
infidel 
infinite 
infirm 
inflate 
inflect 



inflict 

in^orSscence 

in^ifence 

in^i^Snza 

influx 

inform 

infraction 

infringe (frang) 

infuse 

ifigenious 

ifig^nuous 

ingrate 

ingratiate 

ingredient 

(grad) 
ingress 
Inguinal 
inhahit 
inhale 
inhere (hcer) 
inherit 
inhibit Qiahit) 
inimical 
iniquity (cequ) 
initial 
initiate 
initiative 
inject 
injunction 
injure 
innate 
innate 
innocent 
inndcuous 
innovate 
innt^ndo 
inniimcrable 
inoci^ate 
indJ2>crafive 
inquest (qucesit) 
inquire (quo^r) 



\ 
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INQUISITION — JUST. 



mquisUion 
{qucBsit) 

msdtiBX/Q 

mscribe 

inscriptioTi 

mscrutoblQ 

\Ti8eet 

insert 

insidioua 

insignia 

insinuate 

insipid {sapid) 

insist 

\nsolent 

insclv&nt 

inspect 

inspire 

inspissaX^ 

install 

"instance (stant) 

"instant 

instigate 

instil (stUT) 

Instinct 

institute 

instruct 

instrument 

insular 

insulate 

insult {salt) 

insuperable 

insure (secn/r) 

insurgent 

insurrection 

intaglio (in t&l'- 

yo) 

integer 
integral 
integrity 

integument 



intellect 

intelligent 

intend 

intense 
intent 

inter (terr) 

intercalate 

intercecfe 

intercept (capt) 

intercession 

intercostal 

Intercoierse 

(curs) 
interdict 
interest 
interest 
inter/ere 
interim 
interior 
inter/ccfion 
interldrd 
interldcutor 
interloper 
interlude 
intermediate 
int&rniinahle 
intermission 
interiwif (mitt) 
interiw.i#ent 
interiwilral 
internal 
internecine 
inter^^eWation 
interpolate 
interpose 
interposition 
interpret 
interr^tium 
interrogate 
interrupt 
intersect 



intersp&rse 

(spa/rs) 
Interstice (stat) 
interstice 
Inter«;a^ 
intert^^ne 
intestate 
intestine 
intitnate 
intimate 
intimidate 
intoxicate 
intrench 
intrepid 
intricate 
intrigue (trie) 
Intrinsic (sequ) 
introduce 
intrude 
intuition 
inHndate 
inure (oper) 
invade 
invalid 
invective 
inv§igh (veh) 
invent 
inv&rse 
invert 
investigate 
inv^erate 
invidious 
inviw-cible 
invite 

invoice (envoi) 
invoke (voc) 
involve 
inviUnerahle 
irascible 
ire 
irony- 



irradiate 

irr^/ragrable 

irreparable 

irr^t^ocable 

^rrigrate 

irr^^ous 

irrigate 

imipfion 

^o^ate 

is6sce^es 

isothermal 

issue 

isthmus 

item. 

iterate 

itinerant 

itinerate 

itinerary 

Jdundice 

JocQse 

Jdcuiar 

Jdcnnd 

Journal 

Journey 

Jubilant 

JuMlee 

judicatory 

judicial 

Judidajry 

Jugular 

Junction 

Juncture 

Junior (juven) 

Junto 

Jurisdiction 

Jurisprudence 

Ji^rist 

Juror 

Jury 

Just 
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Justice 


lard 


^egruminous 


license 


juvmnle 


lardaceoua 


leisure (He) 


licentiate 


juxta^^osition 


larder 


lemma 


licentious 




largess 


lemur 


lieU 


kaleldLOSCopQ 


larva, 


lenient 


lieutenant 


kleptofndnia 


laryngoscope 


lenitive 


ligament 




larynoc 


lenity 


ligature 


laMal 


lascivious 


lenticu]ar 


ligneous 


labor 


lassitude 


lentua 


lignlferous 


laboratory 


latent 


leonine 


lignite 


Idbyrinth 


lateral 


leopard 


lignum-vitad 


lacerate 


latitude 


l^per 


limU 


lachrymal 


lattice 


lepidodOndron 


limpid 


Idchrytnose 


laud 


lepid6ptera 


lineage 


lactOition 


lau^l&tory 


leporine 


lineal 


lacteal 


Idundress {km) 


lesion (Ices) 


lineament 


ictcfiferous 


laureate 


less^ 


linear 


lactometer 


lava 


lesson (lec€) 


linen 


laity 


mva 


lethal 


lingual 


lambent 


lave 


ISthargy 


linguist 


lamenHeroua 


Idver 


lethean 


liniment 


lambent 


lavish 


lev&nt 


lining 


la^nina, 


lax 


ISvee 


linnet 


laminax 


laxative 


level (Uhr) 


linseed 


lam^^vey {Umib, 


laodty 


lever 


linsey-woolsey 


peU) 


lay 


l^er 


lifUel (limit) 


lanaX^ 


layman 


l^eret (lepor) 


lion (lean) 


lance 


lea^us (lig) 


levigate 


liquefy 


lancina,te 


lease {Urns) 


levity 


liquid 


land 


leash (laiss) 


Uvy 


liquor 


languaige 


ISaven (lev) 


lexicon 


liquorice 


(Ungu) 


lecture 


liable 


{glucu, rMz) 


languid 


legaxsy 


libation 


litany 


languish 


legal 


libel 


literal 


languor 


l^ate 


liberal 


literary 


lanigeroua 


l^end 


liberate 


literati 


lantern 


legerd&mdin 


libertine 


literature 


lapidary 


l^hie 


liberty 


litharge 


lapideous 


legion 


libidinous 


lith6graphy 


lapse 


legislate 


library 


lith6tomy 


larceny 


^^timate 


librate 


litigant 
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LITIGATE — MENACE. 



Utig&te 


lym^ph 


mandible 


m^ature 


Httgiona 


lyre 


manger 


matutinal 


litter 




mania 


m^aulstick 


littoral 


macerate 


manifest 


m^dxillary 


liturgy 


machination 


m^anlpulate 


tnaxitn 


local 


machine 


manner 


maxim^nm 


locate 


macrocosm 


manoeuver 


mayor {m^jor) 


locomotion 


maculate 


manor 


meagre 


locomotive 


mSidani 


mansion 


measure (mens) 


\6garithtn 


Madonna 


manual 


m^echanic 


Idgic 


madrigal 


manufacture 


m,edaZ (metall) 


long^rity (cev) 


magisterial 


manumit 


mediaeval 


longitude 


magistrate 


iHclwuscript 


mediate 


loquSucioua 


ma;gnanimous 


margin 


m^edical 


lotion 


m^agnate 


marine 


medicament 


loyal (leg) 


magnify 


mdrital 


medicate 


lubricate 


magnUoquenoe 


1 ^w^ritlme 


medicine 


lucent 


"magnitude 


market {mere) 


mediocre 


lucid 


m^aintaln 


marry (marit) 


meditate 


lucifer 


majesty 


marshal 


medium 


lucre 


tnajor 


m^arsupial 


medley 


^lucubration 


major-^Omo 


m^artial 


m^dtUlary 


^ildicrous 


m^alady 


martyr 


^H^crschaum 


lugubrious 


mMapert 


m^arvel (mir) 


megeUomia 


lumb^o 


m^aZ^iXia 


m^dscuHne 


m^aZosaur 


lufnbar 


malediction 


mass (miss) 


megatherium 


luminary 


malefactor 


master 


m^elancholy 


luminous 


malSvo^ent 


imagister) 


m^elilot 


lunar 


malice 


m^asticate 


meliorate 


lunate 


malign 


m^astoid 


m^ettiSiuoua 


lunatic 


malleahle 


m^aterial 


wt^odrama 


lune 


maUet 


m^atemal 


melody 


lunette 


malversation 


mathematics 


m^ember (membr) 


lupine 


m^ammsX 


m^atinee 


membrane 


lurid 


m^dmmiMary 


(mat e naO 


memento 


lustrate 


m^ammoth 


m^dtins 


memoir 


luHtrous 


m^anacle 


m^atricide 


(m£>mor) 


lustrum 


manage 


m^atriculate 


memorandum 


lute 


mandamus 


m^atrimony 


memorial 


luxation 


m^andate 


matron 


memory 


luxury 


mandatory 


matter imateri) 


menace 
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MENAGERIJ) 


— MUCILAGE. 


2i 


mendgerie 


miasma 


mlBchievouB 


monetary 


(men azh' e ry) microphone 


(chief y chef) 


money (moneC) 


menddcioua 


m^icroacope 


miscreant (ored) 


monition 


mendacitj 


midHff (hrif) 


misdemeanor 


monitor 


tnendicajot 


migrate 


(men) 


monitory 


mendicity 


m^ildew (meU) 


m^iser 


monk 


menial 


mile(miU) 


m^iserahle 


monocular 


m^ensumble 


m^Uitant 


misnomer 


monody 


m^ensuT&tion 


militaxy 


mis6gynist 


mon5flramy 


mental 


militate 


m^issal 


monogrra»» 


tnention 


mUma 


mi««ile 


monogrra|>/S> 


fnention 


mill(moT) 


m'iMion 


monolith 


mercantile 


mm 


m-istfionary 


monologue 


mercenary 


miUenmxxm. 


mi««ive 


monomania 


tnercer 


million 


mitigate 


monopoly 


merchandise 


mimic 


^imemdnic 


mbnotheism 


merchant 


m^ineral 


m^nem dnics 


monotone 


mercy 


mXniatnre 


mob(mdbU) 


monsoon 


mere 


minim, 


mobile 


(musvm) 


merge 


m^inimnm 


m,oda\ 


monster 


meridian 


m^inister 


moderate 


(monatr) 


tnerit 


m^inor 


m^oderator 


nionument 


mermaid 


m^inority 


m^odem 


mood (mod) 


tn^entcry 


m^inster 


modest 


fnoral 


mesozoic 


(monasteri) 


m^odicum 


m^orbid 


message (miss) 


minstrel 


m^dity 


w^ordacity 


m^^ssuage 


m^int (monet) 


m^odulate 


morphia 


(mans) 


m^inuend 


m^dar 


morsel 


metal irnetaM) 


mintiet 


molasses (meU) 


mortal 


m^aUurgy 


minus 


m^ole 


mortgage (mor'- 


metam^orphoae 


mintUe 


molgcular 


gej) 


metamSrphona 


m^inute 


mofecule 


mortify 


metaphor 


fninutia 


m^olest 


mortuary 


metaphrase 


miocene 


m^oUient 


motion 


m^aphysical 


m^iracle 


moUity 


motive 


metempspchOsia mirage (mi rfS^h^moUnac 


motor 


meteor (aeir) 


mirror 


m^oment 


m^otto 


method 


misanthrope 


momentum 


mounte&an*j 


met6npm,y 


misdnthropy 


monad 


(heme) 


metre 


miscellaneous 


monarch 


move 


metr6iK>]is 


miachief (chef) 


monastery 


mucilage 
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MUCOUS — OCTAHEDRON. 



mtwous 


navy 


normal 


obeliak: 


mulct 


nebula 


nostrum 


obese 


multi/arious 


n^essary 


notahle 


obfuscate 


mult«^feral 


necrology 


notary 


obituary 


multii>?|^ (pU) 


necromancy 


notation 


o\^ect 


mtUtitnde 


necrophagous 


notice 


objUrgat^ 


municipal 


necropolis 


notify 


o\>late 


munificence 


nefarious 


notion 


oblation 


m^unition 


negation 


notorious 


obligate 


m,ural 


negative 


not^n (nomen) 


obligration 


m^uri&tic 


neglect 


nourish (nutr) 


obligre 


muric&ted 


negligent (leg) 


novel 


obliqu/e 


murmur 


negotiate 


November 


obliterate 


m^uscle 


neighbor 


novice 


oWivion 


m^Uscoid 


n&ophyte 


novitiate 


Oblong 


mutable 


nereid 


noadous 


6hloquy 


m^uta^tion 


neural 


nncleus 


obnoxious 


m.utila,te 


neuralgia 


nude 


obscure 


mutiny 


neuter 


nuisance 


dbsequies 


myriad 


neutral 


nugatory 


obsolescent 


m^yrm^idon 


nidus 


nuUity 


obsolete 


mystery 


nigrrescent 


nuUity 


obstacle 


mystic 


nihiiiam 


numeral 


obstinate 


myth 


noble (nohU) 


numeration 


obstreperous 




noctanibuliat 


numerator 


obstruct 


naiad 


noc^vagant 


numerical 


obtain (ten) 


narcotic 


nocfumal 


numerous 


obtrude 


narra.te 


nocfume 


numismSitic 


obtuse 


nasal 


node 


nuncio 


6bverse 


nasgent 


nodOae 


nuptial 


dbviate 


natal 


nodule 


nurture (rmtrit) 


6bvious 


natatory 


noisome 


nutation 


occasion 


nation 


nOmad 


nutriment 


Sccicfent 


native 


nonicnclature 


nutrition 


6cci2[nit 


nature 


nominal 


ni^fritious 


occOIt 


nausea 


nominate 


nutritive 


occulta^on 


nauUcal 


nominative 


nymph 


occff^ation (cap) 


nfiutUus 


noncnfity 




occupy (cap) 


naval 


n6n-Juror 


6hdurate 


occUr 


nave 


non-jUror 


obedient 


6ctagon 


navigate 


nonpareil 


obeisance 


octaFiedron 
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6€tave 


opMhdlmoaco^ Prison 


p€Ue6logy {pake) 


octavo 


0|>Inion 


ormolu {av/r) 


paZ^tra 


October 


^ippidan 


ornament 


pdlimpsest 


6ctopu8 


opponent 


ornate 


pdlindrome 


6cvlax 


opportune 


ornithology 


{drom) 


6ctd\st 


opportunity 


orotund 


pdiinode 


odious 


oppose 


drphan 


paiisMe 


odium 


Opposite 


orpin 


paU 


odontoid 


oppress 


drthodox 


pallet 


offend 


opprobrioua 


drthoepy 


pdUiate 


6tfer 


opprobrium. 


orth6graphy 


pallid 


of/lcial (fac) 


oppugn 


68ciUate 


pallor 


otfid&te {fac) 


dptative 


dscuiate 


pOljtahle 


of/f cious {fac) 


dptical 


d«seous 


palpitate 


oil {ole) 


optician 


dssify 


pamper 


ointment {v/nct) 


6ptics 


ostensible 


panacea 


o/cSginous 


6ptimism. 


ostentSition 


p&ncreas 


ole^ter 


dption 


oste6logy 


panegyric 


oleiteroua 


6pu\ent 


6stracism 


pannier 


olfactory 


dracle 


outrage 


p&noply 


dliQarchy 


or^ctdar 


outrageous 


panorama 


6minona 


oration 


oval 


panf/teism 


omit 


drator 


ovarious 


panf/^con 


dmnibus 


dratory 


ovate 


p&ntomime 


omvUpotent 


orb 


ovation 


^^ntry 


omnipresent 


&rbU 


overt 


papaverous 


omniscience 


dr-ehestra 


overture 


papilionSiceous 


omnivorous 


ordain {ordi/n) 


otnform 


par&bola 


dn^rous 


6vdeal 


oviparous 


parachute (shut) 


oniopi (un) 


Ordinal 


dt'oid 


p&raclete 


onofit afopcBia 


drdinajice 


6xygen 


parade 


oolite 


drdinary 


dxymel 


paradigm, (dim) 


opddty 


ordination 


oxytone 


paradox 


opaque {opac) 


6rdnance{ordin) ozone 


p&ragraph 


6per& 


&rduTe 




p&rallax 


oper&te 


organ {erg) 


pdbuluin 


p&raUel 


dp/ticleide {cleid) oriel {aur) 


pace {pass) 


parS/j^sis 


opMdian 


orient 


pachyd^mtatous para/^c 


opMom6rphou8 


oriole {ait/r) 


pacihc 


pkralyze 


ophthMmiQ. 


drifice 


pddty 


paramount 


opMhdtmXc 


drigin 


pact 


plkrapet 
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PARASITE — PESTER. 




pdra^ife 


pathetic 


penance 


Perigee 


para«o^ 


pathdlogy 


pendant 


perihelion 


parcgrdric 


pathos 


pendent 


perimeter 


j>^rent 


patience 


jp^dulous 


period 


^ar^ntheaia 


patient 


p^dulnm 


peripat^ic 


parhelion 


patient 


penetrate 


periphery 


parietal 


j^triarch 


^ninsula 


peristdltio 


pdrity 


patrician 


jp^itent 


p&r^jure 


pdrlaace 


pdtrimony 


p^nai^ 


permanent 


parley 


patriot 


pinnate 


pSrwteate 


parliament 


patron 


p^ny {penv/H) 


pernM 


pdrlov 


patron jjrmic 


p^sile 


pemiciowa 


paraehidX 


pfiudty 


pension 


peroration ' 


pSiTody 


pauper 


p^siYe 


perpendiculBx 


parole (pari) 


pause 


^ntagon 


pi^rpetrate 


pkronym 


pavilion 


pentahedron 


perp&^uoX 


pardfid 


(papilion) 


•pentameter 


perplex 


paroxysm 


peccable 


p&ntateuch 


^rquistte 


pdrricide (patr) ^^eccadlllo 


penult (ultim) 


persecute 


pdrry 


peccant 


penultimate 


persevere 


pars 


p€ctina\ 


penumbra 


persist 


paiferre 


pectoral 


people ipopul) 


p/^rson 


pdrtial 


peculate 


pepper (piper) 


perspective 


participate 


peculiar 


perdmbuiate 


perspicacious 


pdrticiple 


pecuniary 


perceive (cap) 


perspicuous 


pdrticle 


iMagogue 


. percent 


perspire 


pdrtisan 


pedal 


percipient 


perswacfe 


partition 


p^dal 


- percolate 


perst^asion 


pdrtnev 


pedant 


percussion 


pertain (ten) 


phxveuMe 


. pedestal 


(quass) 


pertinacious (ten) 


pdssage 


pedestrian 


perdition 


p§rf inent (ten) 


pdssenger 


pediment 


p^egHnate 


pertUrb 


pdsserine 


^ciob&ptism 


p&remptorily 


pery,se 


pdssion 


peel {pell) 


per^wial (ann) 


pervade 


pdssive 


peer {par) 


p&rfect (fact) 


pervasive 


pdsgport 


pmicie 


perfidy 


perverse 


pdstevn 


peUHcid 


p&rforate 


perv&rt 


pastiMe 


peltry 


perform 


pervicddoua 


pdstov 


pelvis 


perfume 


pSn»ious 


pasture 


pen (penn) 


perfUMctorily 


/pessimist 


paternal 


penal 


pericdrdium 


poster (past) 
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pesHferouB 


phylioid 


]^ateau (pia tOO 


poacher 


p^s^ence 


phyll6pha^ou8 


piattorm 


poem 


pestle (pi8() 


phylidphoTOus 


platinum 


poesy 


pmcu 


physic 


jdatitude 


jpoet 


pHiole 


physiognomy 


platter 


poignant 


petUion 


physi6iogy 


plfiudit 


poise 


petrif&ction 


phy^ue 


plausihle 


poison (pof) 


purify 


phfftoid 


jdeb&ian 


polemical 


j^etrQleum 


pi^ular 


jp^iades 


police 


petrous 


pidnotoTte 


pleistocene 


pdlicy 


petulant 


pictCunoX 


jdenary 


pdlish 


phdlanx 


picture 


plenipo^^nfiary 


poUte 


phdntasm 


pier (petr) 


^^nitude 


pSlity 


phantasmagroria piety 


plenty 


pdllen 


phdntom 


pigment 


jdeonaam 


poUute 


phartmicetitical piUSuster 


pl^hora 


polfgamy 


phami€^oj?CBm pUe 


pHeura 


pOlyglot 


pharmacy 


pilgrim (peregr) pleurisy 


polygon 


phase 


pHia^e 


pliable 


polygraph 


phendmenon 


pmBx 


pliant 


polyFiedron 


jihildnthropy 


pinnate 


plicate 


pOlypus 


phU6logy 


pious 


plinth 


polytechnic 


phii68ophy 


pirate 


pliocene {pleion) pOlytheiBm 


phUter 


piscatorial 


pl&ver (plvAn) 


pomaceous 


phleb6tomy 


pisciculture 


plumage 


pomMe 


phUgm 


pistil 


plumbago 


l^oinegrfinate 


phodne 


piston 


pia^nbeous 


pdmmel 


phon&tic 


placahle 


plUmher 


pomOlogy 


phonogr&jph 


placid 


plumMterowA 


p6mp 


ph68Y>horovLS 


plagiary 


plUme 


pdmpous 


photograph 


plague 


plilmmet 


p6nder 


photophQUsL 


plain {plan) 


(plwmh) 


p(htderahle 


phatOBphere 


plane 


pmmp (plvmb) 


pdnderous 


pliatotype 


planet 


plUnge (plurrib) 


p&ntifl 


phrase 


planisphere 


pluraX 


pontoon 


phrasedlogy 


piank 


plUvial 


pdpulace 


phrenetic 


plant 


plyipU) 


pdpular 


phren6logy 


jdantigrade 


pneumatic 


pdpulat^ 


phthisic 


plaster 


pneumatics 


population 


phthisis 


plastic 


pneumonia 


populous 


phylactery 


plate 


poach 


pdrcelain 
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POECH — PBIOEITY. 



p&rch (port) 


po^tprdndidX 


predecessor 


pre«^nfiment 


pdrcine 


postscript 


predial 


pre«^n;e 


pore 


p6stiUaxit 


predicament 


preside 


pork (poro) 


pdsttil&te 


predicate 


prestige 


porphyry 


pdsture (posit) 


predict 


(prestigi) 


^Tpoise (pise) 


potable 


predilection 


presume 


porrSijceoua 


potSition 


preddfninant 


presumption 


p6rt 


potent 


preddtninate 


presumptuous 


jporfable 


potentate 


preface (fat) 


pretend 


portojge 


potential 


prefatory 


pretense 


portal 


potion 


prefect (fact) 


pretension 


l>orf ciillis (coT) 


povltry 


prefSr 


pretentious 


porte-monnaie 


pdverty 


prefix 


prSterif 


porf^rf 


(pauper) 


pr^gnahle 


pretermit 


poif^f 


jyrdctical 


preMnsHe 


preteoct 


porter 


prdctice 


prejudice 


pr&vdil (vol) 


porttOUo 


pragmktic 


pr^ate 


prevdricate 


port-hole 


praise 


preliminary 


prevent 


portico 


prdxis 


prelude 


prei^ious 


portion (part) 


prdyer (precar) premature 


pr§y(pr(Bd) 


portly 


preamble (amhul) premier 


price (preci. 


portmSmtesin 


pr&>end 


premise 


preti) 


i^rtrait 


precdriowB 


premise 


priest (pres- 


portray (trait) 


precede 


premium 


byter) 


pose 


precedence 


premonition 


prim 


posUion 


prSccdent 


premonitory 


primal 


pdsitive 


precentor (ccmt) 


prepare 


primary 


p68se 


precept (capt) 


prepense 


primate 


pos«^«« (port) 


preceptor (capt) 


prepdnderate 


prime 


pdssihle 


precession 


preposition 


primer 


post 


precinct 


prepossess 


primeval 


postrdiluviaji 


precious 


prepdsterous 


primitive 


posterior 


precipice 


prerdgative 


primogeniture 


posterity 


precipitate 


presa^ge 


primordial 


postern 


precipitous 


presb0er 


(ordin) 


p6sthumous 


precise 


preshyterian 


piHnce (pri/ncip) 


(postwm) 


preclude 


prescience 


principal 


posdlhon 


precocious 


prescribe 


principle 


post-merf<iian 


(prcBCOci) 


pr^cript 


print (prim) 


pos>t-tn&rteTn. 


precursor 


prescription 


prior 


postpone 


predatory 


prgsene 


priority 
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-PUSTULE. 


2 


prism (priz) 


progenitor 


propound (pon) public {popvX) 


prison 


progeny 


proprietary 


imWish (popwQ 


pristine 


prognoses 


proprietor 


pudency 


private 


progrndsticate 


propriety 


puerile 


privation 


prOgram^me 


proj^sion 


pugilist 


privilege 


progress 


prcyrogue 


pugnaxAoua 


probable 


progress 


proscenium 


pullet (potd) 


probate 


prohibit 


proscribe 


ptUm^onaxY 


probation 


project 


prosecute 


pulmonic 


probe 


prUffect 


prdselyte 


pulse 


prdbity 


projectile 


prdsody 


pulverize 


pr6Wem (boT) 


prolate 


prospect 


pUmice (spurn) 


probdscis 


proletarian 


pr6sper 


punctate 


procedure 


prolific 


prOstrate 


punctQiouB 


proceed 


prolix 


protect 


punctual 


pr6ceeds 


proldctUor 


protest 


puhctuate 


prdcess 


prologue 


protocol 


puncture 


procession 


prolong 


protoplasm 


pungent 


proclaim 


promenMe 


prototype 


puniBh 


prodit^ty 


pr6minent 


protozoa 


pUnitiYe 


procrastinate 


promiscuous 


protrdct 


punt(pont) 


procumbent 


pr6mise 


protrude 


pUpa 


procure 


promote 


protuberajice 


pupil 


prodigal 


prompt 


prOverb 


puppet 


prodigious 


promulgate 


provide 


p^ch4ise 


prddigy 


prone 


province 


pure 


(prodigi) 


pronominal 


(provi/nd) 


purgative 


produce 


pronounce^ 


provision 


purgatory 


pr6duce 


(mmci) 


proviso 


purge 


pr6duct 


pronunciation 


provoke (voc) 


purity 


proem, 


prone 


proxim^ate 


JPuritan 


profane 


prdpa^gate 


proximity 


ptrlieu (OH) 


profess 


propel 


prudent 


purloin (long) 


proffer 


propensity 


prune 


p(lrport 


proficient (fac) 


pr6phet 


prun\£erous 


piUrpose 


prQfile 


propinquity 


prurient 


purse (bm-s) 


pr6fit{fact) 


propitiate 


psalm 


pursue 


prdfligate 


propitious 


pseudonym 


pUrulent 


profound {ftmd) proportion 


ps^gchical 


push (pouls) 


profundity 


propose 


psychology 


pusiU^nimoua 


profuse 


proposition 


ptiberty 


pustule 
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PUTATIVE — BEFBAIN. 



ptUative 


quiesce 


rase 


reconnoiter 


ptUrety 


quiescent 


rasorial 


(cognosc) 


putreacence 


quiet 


rdsure 


record 


putrid 


quietus 


rate 


recover 


pygmy 


quinary 


rdtiiy 


(recuper) 


pylorus 


quinqu^nia. 


ratio 


recreant (cred) 


pyre 


quintessence 


ration 


recriminate 


pyrot&chnica 


quintuple 


rdvage 


recruit (cret) 


pyoo 


quU 


rave {rab) 


rectangle 




quite 


ravine 


rectify 


gt^flrangle 


quoin (on/nc) 


rdvisla. 


rectilinear 


quadrBsit 


quorum 


real 


reefitude 


qu€Mlra,te 


quota 


reeison (ration) 


recfor 


quadr&Uc 


quote 


r^dte 


recUmhent 


quadr&Bmskl 


quotient 


re6^ 


recuperation 


quadriHe * 


quotum 


rebus 


recuperative 


qu>adr6bn 




refyOt 


recur 


quadruped 


ratMe 


recdlcitraxLt 


rectisa,nt 


quadruple 


rahid 


recdnt 


reddition (dat) 


quality 


race (raddc) 


recapitulate 


redeem (em) 


quality 


radiant 


recede 


redemption 


quantity 


radiate 


receipt (capt) 


redintegraX^ 


quantum 


radical 


receive (cap) 


rMolent 


qufiranttne 


radius 


recent 


redoubt (ridott) 


quarrel (qiter) 


radix 


recipe 


redress 


qu^arry iquade) 


ramaX 


recipient 


reduce 


quarry (oor) 


ramify 


reciprocal 


reduction 


quartan 


rancid 


reciprocatje 


redundant 


quarter 


rancor 


reciprdcity 


refection (fact) 


quartette 


range 


recite 


refectory (fact) 


quarto 


rank (rcmg) 


reclaim (cla/rh) 


ref&r 


quash 


rant 


recline 


refine 


quaternary 


raniinculous 


recluse (claits) 


reflect 


quaternion 


rapSiXiious 


recognition 


r&flex 


quqitraiu 


rapid 


recognize 


r&ftuent 


giierimOnious 


rdpine 


(cognosc) 


r^/ruQC 


querulous 


rapt 


recoil 


reform 


query 


raptorial 


recollect 


refrdct 


question 


rajfture 


reconcile 


refractory 


quiddity 


rare 


iconciU) 


r^fra^ahle 


quidnunc 


rarefy 


recondite 


refrain (frm) 
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refrain (refrmh) r^ict 


reply (pU) 


respite (respect) 


refrangible 


relief (Uv) 


repot*t 


respdnd 


refrigerate 


relieve (lev) 


repose 


rest 


refuge 


religion 


repository 


restaurant 


refulgent 


re^ingteish 


reprehJ5nd 


restitution 


refuse 


rHiqu^axY 


reprieve (reprov) (statuf) 


refuse 


reluA^ant 


reprimand 


restive 


refute 


rely {lie) 


reprisal 


restore (resta/wr) 


regal 


remain (mem) 


reproach (propi) restrain (string) 


regale 


remand 


reprobate 


restrict 


regalia 


remedy 


reprove 


result (salt) 


regdtta, 


refnember 


r^ptHe (rep'til) 


resume 


regenerate 


(memor) 


repiiblic 


resurrection 


regent 


reminiscence 


repudiate 


resCiscifate 


r^dde (cced) 


remit 


repilgnant 


r^aU (toMl) 


regime (ra- 


remnant (reman) reptUse 


retain (ten) 


zheemO 


remdnstrate 


repute 


retdliate 


regimen 


remorse 


request (qucBsit) 


retard 


foment 


remote 


requiem 


reticent 


region 


remunerate 


require (qaoer) 


reticule 


roister (ges^ 


renal 


requisite (quceait) r^Hna 


r^nant 


rendscent 


requite 


r&tinue (ten) 


regress 


rencounter (conn rescind 


retire 


regular 


tra) 


rescript 


'retort 


regtUate 


render 


rescue (rescon) 


retrdct 


rehaMiitate (ha- 


rendezvous 


resemble 


retreat (tract) 


hiU) 


(ren' de vdb) 


resent 


retrench 


reh&arse (Jierc) 


rendition(reddU) reserve 


retribution 


r§ign (regn) 


renegade 


reside (sed) 


retrieve (trov) 


reimburse 


renounce (mmd) residue 


retrocede 


reUerate 


repdir (par) 


resign 


retrocession 


reject 


repartee 


resilient (sal) 


retrograde 


r&fuvenate 


repast 


resist 


retrospect 


reUlpse 


repeal (appell) 


r&solute 


reveal (vet) 


relate 


repeat (pet) 


res6lve 


revel 


reldoo 


repH (pelT) 


resonant (rez'o- 


revenge 


release (Urns) 


repent (poenit) 


nant) 


revenue 


r&iegate 


repertory 


res&rt 


reverberate 


relent 


repl^n\ah. 


resource 


revere 


relevant 


replete 


respect 


reverse 


rUic Qmqu) 


repl^hry 


respire 


revert 
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revise 
revive 
revoke {voc) 
revolt (volut) 
revolution 
revolve 
reviUsion 
rlidpsodist 

{rhapt) 
rMtaiAc 
rliexxm. 
W^umatism 
rhin6cero8 

(ceras) 
rhizopha.gou& 
rhododendron 
rhonih 
riddle (reed) 
ridicule 
rlffid 
rigor 
riparian 
risible 
rite 
rtt'al 
rlrulet 
robust 
rodent 
rof/ation 
rdstral 
rdstrmn 
rotary 
rote 
rotund 
r^uge (robzh) 
route (rupt) 
routine 
royal 
rubicund 
iruhric 
ruby 



ructate 

rude 

rudiment 

rugate 

rugOae 

ruin 

rule (regvZ) 

ruminant 

ruminate 

rufnor 

rupture 

rural 

ruse 

russet 

rustic 

rut (rupt) 

sdccharine 

sacerdotal 

sack (sacc) 

sdcrament 

sacred 

sdcrifi^e (fac) 

Sdcrilege 

sdcristy 

sagSucious 

sdgittal 

saint (sanct) 

salad 

salary 

salient 

sdHne 

salivsL 

salW 

salmon (s&m'un) 

saloon (sail) 

salt 

salti}eter 

saluhrious 

sdlutary 

salute 



sdlvag% 

salvation 

salve (shv) 

sdlver 

sdlvo 

sanatory 

sanctify 

sanctimony 

sanction 

sanctity 

sanctuary 

sanctum 

sane 

sdnguinary 

sdnguine 

sangUineoua 

sanitSirium 

sdnitary 

sdpid 

sapient 

saponaceous 

sapor 

sarcasm 

sarcophagus 

sdtellite 

sdtire 

sdtisty 

sdturate 

sauce (sal) 

sausage (sal) 

savage (sylv) 

save (salv) 

savor (sap) 

scale 

scalene 

scalpel (scalpeU) 

scan (scand) 

scansion 

scansorial 

scapular 

scene 



sceptic 
scepter 

s-eh^duie 
seheme 
schism (sism) 

(scMz) 
schist (schiz) 
school (schoT) 
sciatic (ischi) 
science 
scintlUa. 
scintiUate 
sciolist 
scion 
scission 
sclerotic 
scorbutic 
scoria 
scribble 
scribe 
script 
scripture 
scrivener (scrib) 
scruple (scrupuT) 
scrutiny 
sculpture 
scurrilous 
scutiiorm 
sebaceous 
secant 
secede 
secession 
seclude 
second (sequ) 
secret 
sect (secuf) 
section 
sector 

sSciUar (scecul) 
secure 
sed&t^ 
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sSdentaxy 


sermon 


sinus 


s&rdid 


«^c?iment 


serpent 


siphon 


sordridde (cced) 


sed^ion 


serrate 


site 


sort 


seduce 


serried 


situate 


s6rtie 


sedulous 


serum 


skeleton 


sound (sirnd) 


segment (sec) 


servant 


sober 


sdvereign 


s^reg&te 


servile (sgr'vil) 


social 


(superan) 


seignior (sen) 


^erritude 


society 


space (spati) 


select 


s^ssHe 


sCifoum (div/m) 


spasm 


«e?en6graphy 


session 


sdlace 


special 


s^tniudil 


setSiceous 


solar 


specie 


seminary 


s^er (separ) 


sSlder (soUd) 


species 


sen&ry 


s^eral (separ) 


soldier (solid) 


specify 


senate 


severe 


sole 


specimen 


senescence 


sexagenary 


sdlemn 


spacious 


«^eschal 


s^octant 


solicU 


spectaxile 


senile (s^'nil) 


sibilant 


solid 


spectator 


senior 


siccative 


solUoquy 


specter 


sense 


sickle (sec) 


s6liped (soUd) 


specular 


sensible 


sidereal 


sWitaiy 


speculate 


sensitive 


sign 


sdlitude 


speculum 


sensOrium. 


signal 


solo 


sperm 


sensual 


sUent 


sdlstice 


spermaccfi 


salience 


sUeoc 


sbluble 


spice (sped) 


sentient 


sillcions 


solution 


spine 


sentiment 


sUvas 


solve 


spiracle 


s^arate 


similar 


solvent 


spire 


September 


simile 


s^nibre 


spirit 


septennial 


similitude 


s6mersault \ spite (spect) 


septic 


stmious 


somerset ) 


splendid 


septildteral 


simoua 


somn&mbuliat 


splendor 


s^piUcher (sepulf) strntUate 


somniferous 


spoil (spoU) 


s^ptUture 


simtat&neous 


somni^c 


spoliation 


sequQcions 


sine 


somnUoquist 


spondee (spend) 


sequel 


sincere 


sonhta 


sponsor 


sequent 


sinecure 


sihinet 


spontSjieoua 


sequester 


single (smgul) 


sonorous 


sporMic 


serenade 


sinister 


sdphist 


spouse (spov^) 


serene 


sinous 


sopoT^terous 


sprite (spirit) 


serf{serv) 


sinuate 


soprdno 


spume 


series 


sinuous 


sorcery (sort) 


sptirious 
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sqtiadron 


strangle 


subscribe 


sumptuary 


squalid 


{strcmgdl) 


s^Sbsequent 


sumptuous 


squdioid 


strangury 


subserve 


superable 


squalor 


strata 


subside (sed) 


super^nnieated 


squamOoe 


strdtagem. 


subsidiary 


superb 


square {quad/r) 


(strateg) 


subsidy (subsidi) supercilious 


^able 


strdtegy 


subsist 


superficial 


8f ornate 


stratify 


substance (stant) superficies 


staldctitQ 


str^uous 


substitute 


supgr^ifous 


staidgmite 


stHct 


substructure 


superincumbent 


stamen 


stricture 


subtend 


superint^d 


stdmiuB. 


stringent 


subterfuge 


superior 


stdnnery 


strophe 


subterr&nean 


superlative 


stanniferoua 


structure 


subtle {subtU) 


superlunar 


Stanza, (stcmf) 


strpchnine 


subtract 


suj}^mal 


state 


student 


subtrahend 


supernumerary 


station 


stultify 


suburbs 


superscribe 


statue 


stupendous 


subv&rt 


supersede 


stature 


stupid 


succeed iced) 


superstition 


status 


stupor 


success 


superstructure 


statute 


style (stU) 


succinct 


supervene 


stegdnopod 


style (stuT) 


sUccor icurr) 


supervise 


stellar 


styptic 


succulent 


supine 


stendgr&phj 


suasion 


succUmb 


supine 


«fereoscope 


suavity 


sudatory 


suppldnt 


stereotype 


suhaUem 


sudori^c 


sUpple (pUc) 


sterile 


subaqueous 


sue 


sUppliant 


stemut&tion 


suhdue (due) 


sHiffer 


supplicate 


stertorous 


sul^'acent 


suffice (fac) 


supplif(pU) 


stethoscope 


suhject 


suffocate 


supjkort 


stigma, 


sfji}qjuga\^ 


suffrage 


suppose 


stUetto 


su\y}'ilnctiYe 


suffuse 


s^ppurat^ 


stiU 


sublinne 


suggest 


supramUndane 


stiniula,te 


siiWwnary 


suicide (cced) 


supremacy 


stimulus 


suhmarine 


suit 


stacingle 


stipend 


suhin^rge 


suite 


strface {fad) 


(stipendi) 


submission 


stUcate 


stirfeit {fact) 


stipulate 


su\ym%t 


sultan 


surge 


stdlid 


subdrdinate 


summary 


mxrmlse 


stpmaxih. 


svib&m 


sufnmit 


surmount 


store {staur) 


suhpcena 


sum fnon (sub) 


sdmame 
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surpdss 

surplice {peU) 

sHrpius 

surprise 

surr^der 

surreptitioua 

strrogtxte 

sxxrtf^ (tot) 

surveiUaxice 

(sur vfil'' yans) 
survey 
survey 
surrive 
susceptible 
suspect (sub) 
suspend 
susp^se 
suspicion (spec) 
suspirSLtion 
suatain (ten) 
sifcamoTe 
sycophant 
syWoftle 
syWogrism (syn) 
sylph (silph) 
sylvan 
sfmbol (ball) 
sfmmetry (syn) 
sfmpathj (syn) 
sf mphonj (syn) 
symposium. 
symptom (pipf) 
synceresis 
synci*6sis 
sfndgogue 
afnchronal 
synchronism 
syncopate 
spncope 
sfndic 
syndica,te 



hair 



sfnod 
sfnonym^ 

syndpsis 

sfntax 

sfntheais 

syringe 

sfstem (?i4ste) 

sf stole (stelT) 

sfzygy(siz'eje) 

tdbemacle 

tdbid 

table (tdbvil) 

taUeau (t&blO) 

tdtmlav. 

tdbulate 

tdcit 

tdcitum 

tdctics 

tdUoT (tailT) 

taint (tinct) 

tdlent 

tally 

tdlon 

tdndevn 

tdngent 

tdngihle 

tdntaxaount 

tdpestry 

tardy 

taurine 

tautdloyy 

taut6phony 

tdvem (tahem) 

tax 

tdxidermy 

technical 

technology 

tedious (tcedi) 

t^ulav 

tegument 



telegram 

igramm) 
telegraph 
telephone 
telescope 
tellurian 
tem&rity 
tamper 
tempest 
temple 

temple (tempor) 
temporal 
temporary 
t^m^porize 
tempt 
tenable 
tenSucious 
t^najit 
tend 
tender 
tendon 
t^ebrous 
f^ement 
t^net 
t^non 
t^noT 
t^nse 

t^nse (tempos) 
t^sion 
tent 
tentacle 
f^nfative 
tenter 
tenuity 
tenuous 
f^ure 
tepe/Vlcfion 

tergrversSition 
term^ (termin) 
terminal 



terminate 

termin6logy 

tirtninus 

t&mary 

terrace 

terra cotta (ooct) 

terraqueous 

ferrene 

ferrSstiial 

f^rible 

terrier 

t^rrOy 

territory 

terror 

t&rse 

tirtiary 

t^sselated 

test 

teStSiceoua 

testament 

testator 

testatrix 

tester 

fesfimonial 

testimony 

t^tragrow 

tetrahedron 

t^trarch 

tetrhstich 

t&traMyle 

text 

textile 

texture 

theater 

theism. 

theme 

theocracy (craM) 

the6dolite (od) 

the6gmiy 

theology 

theorem 
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themy. 


t&rrid 


transmute 


trite 


the68ophy 


tdrsion 


trdnsom. 


triturate 


tTierapeutic 


torso 


transparent 


triUmvir 


thirmal 


tdrtoiae 


transpire (trans) triumph 


therm6fneter 


tortuous 


transport 


triune 


thesaurus 


torture 


transpose 


trivial 


thesis 


total 


transverse 


trochee (trech) 


theurgy (erg) 


tournament 


trap 


trbglodyte (du) 


thorax 


toxic6logy 


trapezium 


trdmbone 


thurible 


toxdphilite 


trdvail 


trope 


tUe (tegula) 


trace (tract) 


tr&verse (tra/ns) 


trophy 


tiU 


trachea. 


tr&vesty (trans) 


tropic 


tiUev 


tract 


treat (trait) 


trove 


timid 


tractaSAe 


treble (triplus) 


trover 


timorous 


tradition 


tr^foU (foil) 


truculent 


tincture 


traduce (tra/ns) 


treUis 


truncate 


tint (tincf) 


trdgedy(od) 


tremble (tremul 


) trUncheon 


tirSide 


trail (trah) 


trench 


trunk (trv/nc) 


tissue 


train (trah) 


trend 


tube 


title (tUvJ) 


trait (tract) 


trepidation 


tuber 


tittU&r 


traitor (tradit) 


trespass 


tubercle 


titulary 


tranquil 


triangle 


tuition 


tdcsin 


transdct 


tribe 


tumefy 


toga 


transcend (scand) tribulSition 


tumid 


tdggery 


transcribe (trans) tribunal 


tumor 


toilet 


trSmsept (trans) 


tribune 


tumulous 


tolerable 


trans/cr 


tributary 


tutnult 


tg^nh 


transfigure 


tribute 


tunic 


tome 


trans/iir 


tricuspid 


turbid 


tone 


transform 


trident 


turbinate 


tonsil 


transfuse 


triennial (a/nn) 


turbulent 


tonsorial 


transgress 


trifoliate 


tureen (terr) 


tdnsure 


tr&nstent 


trifurcate 


tUrgid 


topic 


tr&nsif 


trigon6fnetry 


turn (toum) 


top6graphy 


transifion 


trinity 


turpitude 


ferment (torqu) 


tr&nsifory 


trio 


turret 


torn (toum) 


translate 


tripartite 


tutelage 


tomSido 


translucent 


triphthong 


tutelar 


torpMo 


transittarine 


trijdicate 


tutor 


tmpid 


transmigrate 


tripod 


ttvilight 


torrent 


transmit 


trisect 


tuHn 
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twin 


UrbaxL 


vanquish (vi/nc) 


verb 


ttvine 


terfttoe 


vdpid (vapp) 


verbal 


ttvist 


urge 


vapor 


verbatim 


tympan 


{irgine 


variegate (ag) 


virbiage 


tympanum 


use 


variety 


verbose 


type 


u^suai 


varioius 


verdant 


tgphu3 ifuph) 


usUrp 


varioloid 


verdict {diet) 


typ6graphy 


usury 


various 


virdigns (ceris) 


tyrant (tyrcmn) 


ut&nsH 


vary {vari) 


verdure 




utUity 


vascular 


verge 


uMquity 


utUizje 


vase 


verify ifac) 


nicer 


uveoua 


vast 


verily 


tUmSuceous 


uvula 


vault {volvi) 


verjuice {verd) 


nUerior 


UQcoriouB 


veer (vir) 




aUimate 




vSgetahle 


v&rmifuge 


nUifnSLtum. 


vacant 


v^etate 


vermilion 


aUimo 


vacate 


vehement 


{vermiciLl) 


ultrawM»rIne 


vdc^inate 


vehicle 


virmin 


ultraTi^dn^ane 


vdcqine 


v§il {veT) 


vermivoroua 


Umbel (imibell) 


vdqiUate 


vein (van) 


vimal 


Umbrage 


vdcuoua 


veldcipede 


virsatHe 


umbrSHa 


vdcuum 


velocity 


vSrse 


umbriieToua 


vade-mecum 


vefial 


version 


un&nimoua 


vdgahond 


vend 


virtehra 


(amm) 


vagary 


vender 


vertex 


uncouth (cudh) 


vagrant 


vendihle 


virtical 


Unction 


vague 


venerate 


v&rtigo 


Unctuoua 


vain (vcm) 


vengeance 


very 


UnduLate 


malediction (diet) venial 


vesicate 


Unguent 


vcK^edictory (dicf, 


) t»^ison 


vesicle 


Ungulate 


vaietudin&riau 


venom (venen) 


vesper 


unicorn 


V€iihma 


venous 


vespers 


uniform 


vdiiant 


ventilate 


vessel (vas) 


unify (fao) 


vdlid 


ventral 


vest 


union 


va^fetion 


ventricle 


vestibule 


un\(\ue 


vdHey 


ventriloquist 


vestige 


unison 


VdlOT 


venture 


vestment 


unit 


vdlue 


(a/oentv/r) 


vestry 


unite 


valve 


venue 


vesture 


unity 


vandal (wandeT) 


) veracious 


veteran 


universe 


vanisYi 


verdcity 


veterinary 
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veto 


vindictive 


vitreous 


vdrtex (veri) 


vex 


vine 


vUrity (fac) 


votary 


viaduct 


vinegar {a4gr) 


vitriol 


vote 


viand (vwend) 


vineyard 


vituline 


votive 


vihrsLte 


vinous 


i;tfeperate {vUi) 


vouch (voc) 


vicar (vicari) 


vintage 


vivSjcious 


vow (vot) 


vicdrioua 


vintner 


vivl^ty 


vowel (weal) 


vice (viM) 


violate 


viva voce 


voyage (vi) 


vicegerent 


violent 


vivid 


vulgar 


viceroy (roy) 


vir^o 


vivify (fac) 


vulnerable 


vicinage 


virgin 


viviparous 


vulpine 


vicinity 


Virgo 


v6cable 


vuUure (viUs) 


vicious (vitt) 


viridity 


vocdbulary 


walnut 


victim 


virile 


vocal 


victor 


virtue 


vocation 


oodnthic 


victaaXs (vit'ls) 


virulent 


vociferate 


xdnthous 


vid^icU 


virus 


voice (voc) 


xiphoid 


vigU 


visage 


volant 


xyldgraphy 


vigilaxit 


viscera 


vd^atile 


(xule) 


i^ifirn§tte(vin yetO viscid 


vofltion 




vigor 


viscous 


vdHey 


zeal(zel) 


vile 


visible 


vdluble 


zodiac 


viUa. 


vision 


vdlume 


zone 


village 


visit 


volUdninous 


zodgraphy 


viUain 


visor 


voluntary 


zooid *' '^ 


villous 


vista 


voluptuous 


zoolite (loth) 


t^tnaceous 


visual 


volute 


zodlogy 


vincible 


vUal 


vomit 


zoophyte 


vindicat/t 


vUiate 


voracious 


zym6tic 
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Figv/res show pages where words a/re applied in quotaUorts. 



Abb — father, religious leader ; 
dbbott** (the governor of a mon- 
astery). Syriac, a56a. 

Abd — hide; oMomen (the lower 
cavity of the body in which 
the entra/Us are concealed). L. 
abdere. 

Abol — do away with; dboliah. 
L. oftofere.* 

Ac — needle ; acif orm. L. acus. 

Acaleph — nettle; acaleplioid. Q-. 
a>cdlep?ie. 

Acanth — spine, thorn; aca/nthar 
ceous, acanthus jf (a tfwmy 
shrub). Q. acantha. 

Accip — seize ; occ^^itres (an order 
of rapacious birds). L. ao- 
cipQve, L. od, to, unto ; capere, 
to take.* 



Accoutr — dress, array ;accot*^re- 
ment. F. accoutreT. 

Acerb — bitter ; ocerMty. L. 
acerhua. 

Acerv — heap ; ocer'yate. L. oo- 
ennis. 

Acid — sour. L. ocidus. 

Acinac — short sword; acinaci- 
form. G. ooinaces. 

Acm — top, summit; acme. G. 
ocme. 

Aeon — whetstone, sharp stone; 
aconite (the herb monk's-hood, 
which grows on steep, aha/rp 
rocks). Q-. acone. 

Aero — pointed, upper, top, first ; 
acrobat (an athlete, a contor- 
tionist, one who can go on the 
points of his toes), ocrogen (a 



♦ The Eniglish language in familiar speech consists mainly of words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. But of the words constituting the English language, fully three 
fifths are of L.atin origin. The Xiatin element was first introduced into 
England by the armies of Julius Osesar and his successors. The conquests 
of Csesar resulted in displacing entirely the Celtic language in South-western 
Europe from the Rhine to the Strait of Gibraltar, and establishing in its place 
the Latin language. This was due to no deliberate attempt, but to the operation 
of natural laws. The superior civilization overcame the si)eech of the inferior. 
The conquest of England by the Bomans, however, was only nominal, never 
amounting to more than an armed occupation, and therefore aflFected the 8i)eech 
of the country but slightly. The Latin language was again introduced, and with 
more effect, in the fifth and sixth centuries, by Christian missionaries from the 
South of Europe, who re-established Christianity on the island. The literature of 
the i)eriod was exclusively Xiatin, and all instruction came from a liatin source. 
But the great inundation of liatin words came with the Norman Conquest ; for 
the Nonnan French was but modified Liatin. The eleventh century after Christ 
completed the conquest undertaken in the first century before Christ. But it 
failed to overthrow entirely the speech of the land, and resulted only in a lan- 
guage compromise. 

t The acanthw leaf is the conspicuous ornament of the beautiful Corinthian 
capital. 
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ACU — ^G. 



plant having its growth at the 
top), ocropolis (a citadel, an up- 
per city), acrostic^ (a word or 
sentence formed from the first, 
or last, letters of several suc- 
cessive lines). Q. acros* 

Acu — sharpen ; acute, acuTnen 
{sharpness, or keenness of in- 
tellect). L. oct^re. 

Adept — proficient. L. apisci, 
adeptua, 

Adip — fat; adipose. L. adips, 
adipis. 

Adjut — assist; oc^'t^^ant (a regi- 
mental staff ofiicer, the colo- 
nel's a^ssistant), coadjutor (one 
assisting tuith). L. adjutare. 

Adolesc ; adult '—grow up ; ado- 
lescence (the period of growth), 



aduU (a grown-up person). L. 

adolesceve, ocM^us. 
Adul — flatter ; adulaMon. L. 

adulB.v\. 
Adulter — corrupt ; adultersii^, 

O/dultery. L. adulterate. 
Advauc (avanc) — go forward; 

advance. F. avancer. F. 

avant, before. L. ah, from, 

ante, before. 
Advant {ava/nt)— before, ahead; 

advantage^^ (profit, an ad^ 

vance). F. avant. L. ah, from, 

ante, before. 
Ad vie ; ad vis (avis) — opinion; 

advice (an opin/ion of what 

seems best), advise. F. avis. 

L. videre, visus, to see. 
jlSg — goat; cegis (a protecting 



♦ The presence of words of Greek origin in the English language is due to 
several interesting causes. In the first place, the Greeks made early progress in 
the arts and sciences. Being originators in both fields, they were enabled to des- 
ignate important distinctions by the words of their own language, as in the case 
at geometry, discovered and developed by Euclid, of logic and rhetoric, developed 
by Aristotle, and of astronomy, founded by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. As these 
and other sciences passed to foreign lands, they retained the Gieek terminology 
fixed with such exactness. The Romans were instructed by the Greeks ; and in 
appropriating Greek thought they likewise appropriated a large range of Greek 
terms. It was a Greek-laden Latin which the conquerors of the world spread over 
the Boman Empire. The Latin speech took complete possession of Gaul (now 
France). French is but Latin more or less corrupted and modified by the vicissi- 
tudes of two thousand years ; and as such it has its Greek element. When, there- 
fore, French became incorporated into English, the inseparable Greek element 
likewise came in. But many words have come into English directly from the 
Greek tongue, owing to the revival of letters and the close study of the noble 
literature of Greece. Moreover, modem scientists have found it expedient to ex- 
press new science in terms of Greek origin. In doing this they are actuated by 
the following reasons, viz.: 1st. It is natural to adhere to a settled system 
of nomenclature (Greek terms first had the field). 2d. A uniform terminology is 
necessary, that students of different nations may follow each other's discoveries 
without confusion ; and to no other language would they all be so ready to defer 
as to the transcendent Greek. 3d. Great exactness is necessary in the expressing 
of scientific distinctions, and no other language has so fully met this requirement 
as the language of the highly cultivated and consequently subtle and acutely dis- 
cerning Greeks. 4th. Scientific terminology must have a fixed value, the shifting 
uses of words in i)opular use would introduce confusion into science,— the scien- 
tific term must be as unchangeable as the imbedded fossil ; the Greek, being a 
dead language, has this fixity of form. 
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power,* recalling the goat-skin 
shield of Minerva f). (3^. odx, 
mgos. 

Aer — air; aerial*^ (belonging to 
the upper <ur), aeriform, aero- 
lite (a meteoric stone, a stone 
from the upper otrj), aero- 
naut (a balloonist, an adr 
sailor), L. aer. Q-. aer. 

JEsth (aisth) — perceive, feel; 
cestfietic^ (tasteful, perceiving 
the beautiful), cestTietics (the 
principles of beauty, that 
which awakens pleasurable 
feeling), ancestfietic (a drug 
that destroys /eeZiTigr). Q. adsth- 
omai. 

A^; act — drive, urge, act; a^ent 
(that which a^ts, or causes an 
effect, also one acting in behalf 
of another), agitate (continue 
to urge), amlwgruous (doubtful, 
driving about), coagrulate (cur- 
dle, or drive together, as rennet 
does the milk), counteract 



{axit O/gainst), exact (complete, 
correct, worked out, also to 
compel, or urge out), exigent 
(pressing, urging out), prod- 
^al** (lavish, wasteful, driv- 
ing forth), transact (perform, 
drive beyond). L. agere, actus. 

Agger — heap; exaggerate (to 
overstate, make out a great 
amount). L. agger. 

Agl— a saying; adagre (a wise 
saying). L. agiuvn. 

Agog** — leading, bringing ; dem- 
agogne (a leader of the people), 
Y>edagogue (a teacher, or child- 
leader), synagogue ** (a congrega- 
tion, a bringing together). Q-. 
agogos, agoge. Q-. agrein, to 
lead, bring. 

Agon — contest, struggle ; agony ** 
(great pain, causing a struggle), 
anta^ronist (an opponent, one 
struggling against). G. agon. 

Agr — field, land ; agriculture, 
agrrarian (relating to the hold- 



* An American laborer on the Panama Railroad at the time of its construc- 
tion, was subjected to such brutal treatment by his immediate boss, or overseer, 
that in a fit of frenzy he killed the latter. The laborer was summarily tried and 
condemned by the local authorities, regardless of the interposition of the Ameri- 
can Consul, who thought that due weight had not been given to the amount of 
provocation. When the condemned man was led out to be shot to death, the 
consul sprang to his side, and, throwing around him the American flag, defied 
the soldiers to shoot through that if they dared. The execution was prudently 
deferred, the man being under the protecting ctgis of the American flag. 

t A conspicuous ornament in the center of Minerva's shield was the head of 
Medusa, the Gtorgon slain by Perseus. 

t The aerolites are masses of planetary substance revolving around the sun in 
accordance with planetary laws. They are considered either the ruins of dis- 
rupted planets, or else fragments thrown off by extreme centrifugal motion. 
Such a moving body, when brought within the scope of the earth's attraction, is 
drawn from its orbit and caused to approach the earth with inconceivable veloc- 
ity. Striking the earth's atmosphere with such velocity, it is heated to a white 
heat by friction, and thus becomes a " shooting star." " The heat is generally suf- 
ficient to convert it into vapor ; but occasionally a partly consumed stone reaches 
the surface of the earth, to be characterized as an aerolite. Frequently the earth 
encounters a multitude of these small bodies, causing a "meteoric shower." 
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At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 

Lodg'd in the abbey; where the reverend abbots 

"With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him ; 

To whom he gave these wor^^—O father abbots 

An old many l»vken with the storms of state. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity !—8fuikespeare. 

Act, act in the living present. 

Heart within, and Gh>d overhead.— Xona^e«tnc. 

As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitered the shores with a telescope. My 
eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass plots. I saw the moldering ruins of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the 
taper spire of a village church rising from the brow of a neighboring hill— all 
were characteristic of England.— /r»in^. 

A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza;— read it forward, back- 
ward, or across, it still spells the same thing.— Emerson, 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a deU of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its atrial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view,— aheUey. 

Sal. Ah, Kichardl with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I see thy glory, like a shooting star. 
Fall to the base e€u:th from the T^rmament 1 

Count me o'er earth's chosen heroes,— they were souls that stood alone. 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious atone.— Lowell- 
Yet art thou prodigal of smiles- 
Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stem.— Bryant. (The Skies.) 

There are who triumph in a losing cause. 
Who can put on d^eat, as 'twere a wreath 
Unwithering in the sxlverse /»;?w/ar breath, 

Safe from the blasting demagogue^a applause.— Loivell. 

1 saw them in their synagogue 

As in their ancient day.— CrossweU. 

When Watts' pale mother, o'er her thoughtful child. 
In hope and fear altemoXe wept and smiled.— £7/m>^. 

Life is a leaf of pai)er white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes ni^Yit.—Lou)eU. 
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ing of lands), L. ctger, agri, 
(See Peregrination, Pilgfrim.) 

Al —feed ; oZiment (food). L. otere. 

Al — wing; aliped {zumg-footed), 
oiste** (the lumg or side portion 
of a church). L. oZa. 

Alacr— swift ; alacrity. L. dUxr 
c&r. 

Alb — white ; oRmmen (the whMe 
of an egg, the wMte part of 
wheat), aZdumum (the wTiMe 
ring of wood just under the 
bark) aUb (a white vestment), 
oZ&um** (a book with empty, 
and therefore whiter or hla/nky 
pages), ^Z6ion** (England, the 
land of the wMte chalk cHffs). 
L. aZ6us. 

Aid {eald) — old; aZ(ferman** (a 
member of a city council, one 
of the City Fathers). A. S. 
e>aM. 



Alesc — grow ; aoaHesce (form 
close union, grow together). L. 
alescere. L. otere, to nourish. 

Algr — pain; neura^a (nerve- 
pam). Qt. algoa. 

All — another ; alien (strange, 
from amother land), oZias {pther- 
wise), o^ibi (in a/notJier place), 
aZiquot (being an exact pcirt of 
another). L. alius. 

All — other ; oZZopathy (a system 
of cure producing symptoms 
otTier than those of the disease), 
" o^gory (a description of one 
thing under the image of an- 
other), paraKel*^ (beside each 
other). G. aZlos. 

Allel — one another. Q. dllelon. 

Ally (aZi)--bind up ; ally^^ (bind 
together). O. F. aUer.* L. ad, 
to, unto, ligarey to bind. 

Aliuon {ahno8n)—ahDS; dl/mo- 



♦ Previous to the Norman Conquest, A.T). 1066, the language of England 
was Anglo-Saxon. That conquest placed in power a people who spoke the French 
language of that period (O. F., (M French) as it was spoken in the province of 
Normandy, and called, therefore, Norman French. For a time there were two 
languages in the island ; pride holding the Normans aloof from the conquered 
race, and hate restraining the latter from using the speech of their conquerors. 
Communication between them, however, became a necessity, and it resulted not 
in giving up either language entirely, but in making out of both a new language 
—the English. Hence our present words are but changed forms, or corruptions, of 
Old French and Anglo-Saxon words. To the conquered masses were allotted toil 
and struggle for the material necessities of life, and they retained their language 
for the expression of such ideas as came within their range of exiierience. We 
still express in strong Anglo-Saxon monosyllables what we see and feel and 
otherwise perceive directly. It was found easier to accept the language of the 
masses for familiar things than to force them up to the use of a strange and for- 
eign speech. Hence the Anglo-Saxon is still our vernacular, the language of 
childhood, the speech of direct experience indei)endent of education. After the 
wholesale confiscations following the Conquest, the Normans possessed a monopoly 
of luxury, with all that pertained to it, including education and refinement ; and 
they were hence enabled to retain their own vocabulary for the expression of 
things with which the conquered i)eople had become practically unfamiliar. The 
English language is richer than either of its ancestors, for it has all the strength 
of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon, and with it the grace and flexibility of the French. 
There is, moreover, an interlapping of the two elements instead of a sharp line 
of division, and this has enriched the resulting language with synonyms admit* 
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ner (a distributor of alms), O. 
F. aZmosne. G-. eleemosune. 

Alphabet — a set of written char- 
acters to represent elementary 
s'junds, like the Greek alpha- 
bet, whose first two letters are 
alpha and beta. 

Alt — high ; altitude (height), altar 
(an elevated table for sacrifice, 
or religious service), exalt (lift 
up, on high), aZto (the lowest 
female ' voice, formerly the 
tenor, or high male voice), con- 
tralto (an intermediate female 
voice, the counter-tenor, or 
high voice). L. dltus. 

Alter — other ; alter, aZtemate**(to 
succeed one another by regular 
turns), altercation (a dispute, a 
bickering between one another), 
L. alter, 

Alve — cavity; areolar. L. al- 
veus. 

Am — love ; amatory, amative 
(addicted to love). L. a/ma/re, 
amatus, to love. 

Amator — lover; amatory.*^ L. 
amator, L. atnare, to love. 

Ambassad — an embassy ; amri- 
ba^sador, embassador (one sent 
on a mission, or embassy), F. 
am^bassade. 

Aiubrosl ; ambrot — immortal ; 
ambrosia, (the food of the gods, 
which conferred imm^yrtality 
upon those who tasted of it), 
Ambrose (the im,mortal one), 
amferotype (an unfading, and 



therefore called immortal, type), 
Gr, ambrosio^. G, ambrotos, 
G. brotos. a mortal. 

Ambul — walk; ^rambitlateitodlk 
through), somnam^Zist (a 
sleep-dvalker), tuua/m,bulist (a 
tight-rope-iualker), amMUator (a 
walking carriage), amfewZance 
(a vehicle for the sick, moving 
at a walking pace), amble (to 
jog along at a brisk walk), L. 
am,bulare. 

Aiueu (amcen) — pleasant ; ameni- 
ty (a delicate attention designed 
to give pleasure). L. amcenua. 

Aiuic — friend ; amicable {friend- 
ly), am(ic)ity (/Weridship), a/mi" 
(c)able ( friendly). L. amicus. 
L. amare, to love. 

Amic (amict) — a garment thrown 
round one ; am,ice (a pilgrim's 
stole). L. amic^us. 

Aiunest — forgotten ; a/mnesty (a 
general pardon, in which of- 
fenses are to be deemed as for- 
gotten). G. amnestos. 

Amor — love ; aTTiorous ^ (prone to 
love), enamnor ^ (to inspire with 
love). L. amor. 

Ampl — spacious, large ; am,pl\- 
tude ampliiy (enlarge upon), 
ample.^ L. amplu\ 

Amyl — starch ; ami/Zaceous. G. 
amylum. 

An — one ; any (a one). A. S. a/n. 

Aucieu — old, belonging to a 
former time ; ancient.*'* F. aw- 
cien. L. ante, before. 



ting great range and variety of expression. In " Ivanhoe," Sir "Walter Scott puts 
into the month of the clown, Wamba, a humorous lecture on this border-land be- 
tween the two languages that coalesced to form the English. 
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Anem — wind; cmemone^* (the 
tuind-fiower), 

Ang^el — ^messenger ; angel ^ (Q-od's 
messenger), eva/ngelist ^ (the 
messenger of good tidings). Gt. 
cmgelos. 

Ang^io {angedo) — vessel; angio- 
sperm (a plant having seedr- 
vessels), hydrangeia. Q. ange- 
ion. 

Ang^; anx — choke, distress; 
ongruish, cmgiua (distressing 
pain), cmxious^^ (in distressed 
suspense). L. cmgere, anxns. 

Anim — breath, life ; ar^^al (a 
living and breathing creature), 
ammate ^* (having life or breath, 
also, to enliven). L. anima. 

Anim — mind, soul, spirit; unan- 
imous (of one mind), magnani- 
mous (great souled), pusillaTii- 
mous (msan spi/rited), equanim- 
ity (the state of having a well- 
balanced or eqital mind), a/nir- 
mosity (fullness of passion, or 
excited m^ind). L. cm^mus. 

Ann — year; armals (yearly rec- 
ords), cmniversary ^ (a yearly re- 
turn), a/n/nudl ^ (yearly), annmty 
(a sum paid yearly), bieT^mal 
(occurring once in two years), 
centewmal'* (occurring once in a 
hundred years), -perennial (ever- 
lasting, continuing through a 
long series of years), super- 
cmTiuated (having reached an 
excess of yea/rs). L. an/nus. 

Annul — a ring; annular (ring- 
like, as an a/nnular .eclipse). L. 
a/nnulus. L. annus, a year.* 
♦ A ring Is a circuity like the circuit of 



Anomal — uneven, irregular, un- 
usual; anomaly (an exception, 
an u/nuMuiZ case). G. a/nomaZos, 
Or, ana, not ; homalos, even. 

Ante — before; anterior, eTJiance 
(to advance). L. ante. 

Antenn — sail-yard ; antennee 
(the feelers of an insect stand- 
ing out like a sail-^ard), L. 
antenna. 

Anth — flower; an^/iology (a col- 
lection of the flowers of poetry), 
perianth (the entire set of pet- 
als surrounding the flower), 
axianthua (the flowering thorn), 
Q-. anthos. 

Anthrac — coal ; an^Tmxcite (min- 
eral, or hard, coal). Gt. an- 
thrax, anthra^cos. 

Anthrop — man; anthropophagi 
(ma/rir-eaters), misa/nthrope (a 
mamnhater), phiia/ntlvropy (be- 
nevolence, love of man). (3-. 
a/ntlvropos. 

Antiqu — ancient; antiquity, a/rtn 
tiqufy ** (old, belonging to an amr 
cient period). L. antiquus, 

Anx — See a/ng, 

Aor (aeir) — rise up ; aorta (the 
great artery that rises up from 
the heart), meteor (an aerolite, 
the stone Ufted Mgh in the air).t 
Q-. ae^resthai. G. aetrein. 

Ap — bee; apiary (a place for 
bees). G. apis. 

Ap (nap) — a cloth ; apron (a large 
cloth spread before the person). 
O. F. najpe. L. 'mappa. 

Aper ; apert — open ; aperient, 
aperture (an opening), AprMi 
the year. t See AerolUe, 
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France Is, by its natural contra^^, a kind of blackboard on which English 
character draws its own traUs in chalk.— Emerson, 

Take back the virgin page, 

White and unwritten stiU ; 
Some hand more calm and aage^ 

The leaf must filL— Moore. 

2£adesty, i)ower, glory, strength, and beauty all are aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship undefiled.— 5yro«. (St. Peter^s at Some.) 

Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white 

A young probationer of light, 

Thou wert, my soul, an Album bright.— Xamft. 

As an amatory poem, it is edifying, in these days of coarser thinking, to notice 
the nature, ro/Jnement, and exgt/i«i^e deliceboy which pervade it, ftanishing every 
gross thought or immodest expression, and presenting female loveliness clothed in 
all its cMvalrouB SkUributea of almost supernatural purity and grace.— /r»ingr. 

As far as I could ken thy chalky diffs^ 

When from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood ui)on the hatches in the storm : 

And even with this, I lost fair England'a view. 

And bid mine eyes be iwicking with my heart : 

And called them blind and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken of Albion^B wished coast.— Shakespeare, 

Mer. O, then, I see queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the/airies' midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an o^'a^e-stone 
On the fore-flnger of an oWerraan, 
I>rawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleeT?.— Shakespeare. 

Mar. Look, with what courteoxis action 
It waves you to a more rewwwed ground : 
But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 

Ham. It will not speak ; then I will follow it.— Shakespeare. 

Bam. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not seems 
'TIS not ab«e my inky cloak, good mother. 
Nor customary suits of solemn black. 
Nor windy suspirations of forced breathy 
No, nor the fruitful rivev in the eye, 
Nor the de/ected haviour of the t^isage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly : These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actiona that a man might play ; 
But I have that within, which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of ^oe.— Shakespeare. 
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(the month of the opening 
buds), malapert (saucy, badly- 
experienced, or opened). L. 
aperire, apertus. 

Apex — summit ; apex (the point, 
or swmmit, of an angle, cone, 
or pyramid). L. apex. 

Api — bee; apiary. L. op*s. 

Appurten (oparten)— belong to; 
appurtena.ncQ (that which hcr- 
longs to). O. F. apartenir. L. 
ad, to ; pertmere, to . belong. 
L. per, thoroughly; tenere, to 
hold. 

Aps; apsid— bow, turn; apse 
(a curved recess in the east 
end of a church), apsides (the 
twming points in a planet's 
orbit). L. apsis, apsidis. G. 
qpsis. Q-. ap^ein, to tie. 

Apt — fit, join ; adop^ {fit to), apt- 
itude *^ (^toess). L. opere, ap^us. 



Aqu — water; agtxatic, ogt^ous, 
ogi^duct (a ttJa/er-pipe or con- 
ditctor\ agt^rium (a waier ves- 
sel in which fishes and marine 
plants are kept). L. a^i^a. 

Aquil — eagle; agt^ine (Uke the 
beak of an eagle). L. aqwila.. 

Ar — plow; arable" (fit for plov>- 
ing)y Aryans (the agrievUwral 
ancestors of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races*). L. arare. 

Ar — be dry; arid (dry\ aref ac- 
tion (making d/ry). L. arere. 

Arbiter ; arbitr — ^witness, judge, 
umpire ; arbiter (a judge), arbi- 
trary (decisive), arbitrate^ (to 
adjust, settle). L. arbiter. 

Arbor — tree ; arboreous, arbori- 
culture. L. arbor. 

Arc — bow ; arc (a bot^like section 
of a circumference), archer (a 
boi^man), arch ^ (a vault having 



♦ The Aryans were a prehistoric tribe ; that is, they are not mentioned in for- 
mal historyi neither are they mentioned in tradition. What is known of them is 
learned entirely from the evidences of language, which has been found to be the 
most enduring monument of the human race. From these evidences it has been 
determined that the Aryans occupied the plains of Deccan, to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea ; that they were a bright, energetic race, advanced much beyond the 
state of savagery ; that by successive migrations they contributed to the i)opulat- 
ing of Hindustan to the south-eastward, of Persia to the eastward, and of all 
Europe to the westward. Four great migrations of Aryans are traceable in the 
populations of Europe. The Celtic migration was the first, and under the press- 
ure of successive migrations, it moved on to the westward until it occupied the 
remote portion of the continent, embracing the regions now known as France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the British Islands. Then came a migration which divided 
at the Bosporus, sending one division into Greece, and another around the 
mountains into Italy, and was called, therefore, the Greco-Italian migration. A 
third migration bore to the northward, and occupied Central and North-western 
Europe. This was called the Teutonic migration, and supplied to Europe its Teu- 
tonic races, including the Germans, Dutch, English (or Anglo-Saxon), and Scan- 
dinavians. A fourth migration, bearing to the north of the Caspian Sea, con- 
tributed the great Slavonic race, occupying Bussia, Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and other Balkan provinces. In consequence of the territory occupied by these 
various migrations, the resulting races are called Indo-Europeans. They are all 
of one blood and one speech, but have toward each other varying degrees of 
relationship, and these are determined mainly by the evidences of language. 
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ARC — ABEN. 



a curved roof*), arcade (a suc- 
cession of arches). L. arcxis. 

Arc— keep; arcana (things kept 
secret). L. arcere. 

Arch — rule, govern; anarc/iy"* 
(the state of being without 
government), heptarcT^y (the 
government of seven jf\ hier- 
archy "* (the governing authori- 
ties of a church), monarcTi 
(one ruling alone), ohgarchy 
(the government of a few), pa- 
triarcTi'^^ (the father-ruler of a 
race), tetrarch (one of four 
rulers). Q-. archein. 

Archse (archai) — ancient ; archce- 
ology (the study of ancient hfe), 
a/rchaio, (primitive, belonging 
to ancient times), archoAsxa^^ 
(an old form of expression). Q-. 
archaioSy old. Q-. arche, the 
beginning. 



Archi — chief ; arcTiitect *^ (the 
chief bmlder), archipelago ^^ (a 
sea interspersed with islands, 
like the -^gean Sea, the cMef 
sea of the ancient Q-reeks), 
orc^trave'^* (the lower part of 
the entablature, the chief beam 
resting on the columns). G. 
a/rcM. 

Arct — a bear ; arctic " (in the re- 
gion of the Great Bear of the 
north). G. arc^os. 

Ard ; ars — burn ; ardent,*®* ardor 
{burning zeal), arson (the crime 
of house-bu/rning). L. ardere, 
arsus. 

Ardu — steep, difficult, high ; ard- 
uous (very difficult). L. ardt^us. 

Are — open space ; area. L. area. 

Aren — sand; arer^aceous, areri-a 
(the sanded floor of the Roman 
amphitheater j:). L. arena.. 



* The arch has long been a conspicuous feature in architecture As such it 
was introduced hy the Romans, its use being unknown to the Greeks and 
other nations, who distinguished themselves early in architecture. The Roman 
arch consisted of a continuous curve, or semicircle. The later GK)thic archi- 
tecture recognized the usefulness and beauty of the arch, but gave it a i)oint, 
to make it conform to the pointed style of this architecture. The Gothic arch 
consists of two curves, or arcs, intersecting so as to form a i)oint, or apex. 
Architecture produces the most satisfactory effects where it exhibits fitness or 
adaptation, solidity or strength, and beauty, harmoniously combined. The arch 
contributes these three elements. The Romans had such a high estimate of the 
properties of the arch that they employed it as an ornament in itself, apart 
from any other structure, as seen in their triumphal arches— the monuments or 
trophies of their conquests. The fine arch of Titus, still in existence, is a notable 
example. The arch, by introducing the curved line into ornamentation, was 
doubtless the inspiring suggestion and starting-point of all the tracery subse- 
quently developed in Gothic architecture. 

t The term is especially applied to the government of England under the 
seven Saxon kings. The seven kingdoms were Kent, Sussex (South Saxons), 
Wessex (West Saxons), Essex (East Saxons), East Anglia, Mercia, and Northum- 
berland. These were all united finally into one kingdom by Egbert, king of 
"Wessex. He allowed the other kings to reign for a time, but in token of sub- 
mission he compelled them to row his barge on the Thames with their own 
hands. 

t The Roman people became addicted to barbarous amusements ; they rejoiced 
in the torture and destruction of men and beasts. Their amphitheaters were 
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Argent — silver ; argentiferous 
{silver-yielding). L. argentum* 

Argill — clay ; argillaceous, L. 
argiUa: 

Ai^u — prove by argument; a/r- 
gue. L arguere. 

Arist — best ; aristocracy {govern- 
ment by the "best people). Q-. 
aristos. 

Arithm— number ; arithmetic (the 
science of number), logarithm 
(a ratio number). Q-. arithmos. 

Arom — spice, sweet herb ; aroma, 
aromatic. G. aroma. 

Ars — See ard. 

Art — skill ; art.^^ L. ars, artis. 

Arteri — windpipe ; artery (a 
blood-vessel suggestive of the 
wind-pipe). G. arteria. 

Articul — ^joint ; articulate ^ (sup- 
ply with joints, divide by 
joints), article (a joint or item). 
L. articulus. 



Artiller — equip, artillery ** (heavy 
guns, a war equipment). O. F. 
artiller. L. ars, artis. 

Arundin — reed ; arudinaceoxis. 
L. arumdo, arundinis. 

Aryten — ladle; arytenoid.. Q-. 
arutairhe. 

Asc — work, exercise; ascetic 
(given to severe exercise, or 
self-discipline). G. ascein. 

Asin — ass ; asmine (oss-like). L. 
asinns. 

Asper — rough ; asperity, ^^ exas- 
perate. L. asper. 

Ast — craft ; astute {crafty). L. 
as^us. 

Aster ; astr — star ; asterisk (a 
little star (*) used in reference to 
a foot-note), asteroid (a smaller 
planet, having the form, of a 
star), astrology ^^ (the science of 
fortune-telling by the stars), 
astronomy (the science of the 



slaughter pens, in which men were supplied with arms and compelled to fight 
for their lives. As it was truly a fight to the death, nothing could be more 
desperate than a gladiatorial combat. Blood alone did not satisfy that fierce 
audience ; they often required murder in its most cowardly and shocking form. 
If a gladiator fell wounded and helpless, his antagonist was obliged to place 
the point of his sword at the throat of his fallen adversary and act as the 
people signaled. If the thumbs wgre down it was the signal to destroy; if up, 
the signal to spare. These gladiatorial contests were varied with the fights of 
wild beasts; and often human beings were thrust into the arena to struggle 
with the beasts. Many of the early Christians were martyred in the arena- 
torn to pieces for the amusement of the Roman populace. Strange to say, 
the front seats in those extraordinary places of amusement were reserved for 
the upper classes, assigned by law to those of knightly rank. The gladiators 
once rebelled against the brutal uses to which they were assigned; under the 
leadership of Spartacus, and with head-quarters in the crater of Mt. Vesuvius, 
for three years they defied the power of Rome. In marked contrast to the 
bloody arena of Rome were the noble and elevating public games of Greece. 
There, too, were exhibitions of courage, strength, and endurance, but they took 
the harmless forms of racing, wrestling, guiding the flying chariot, hurling the 
weight, etc. But the people found their highest delight in listening to some 
great bard, musician, or historian, or in witnessing the latest productions of 
their artists. 

♦ The Argentine Republic occupies a Hlver region. 
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The large place assigned, to music by Plato and Aristotle shows that the cuU- 
\xre of the emotions was an importajot element in Greek e^^wcation. -^^^Aetic edu- 
cation was not only an end in itself, but was regarded as the basis of moral and 
religioMS cultuie.—CompajfrS. 

Duke. Not so, not so; his life is x>ara^erd 
Even with the stroke and line of his great jtistlce ; 
He doth with holy ab«rtnence subrfwc 
That in himself, which he spurs on his power 
To qualify in others : were he mealed 
With that which he corrects^ then were he tyrannous ; 
But this being so, he's just.— Shakespeare. 

Ayr ^rg'ling kiss'd his pebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green ; 

The/ragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar. 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene.— Bums. 

" Away, away I— in our blossoming bowers. 
In the soft air, wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with mom, 
See, love is brooding, and life is bom. 
And breathing myriads are breaking from night. 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light.— Bryant. {Song qf the Stars.) 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 

Thou fly'st thy vocal vale, 
An annual guest in other lands. 

Another Spring to hsM.— Logan. 

Sweet sounds tran«pir'd, as when the enawor'd dove 
Pours out the soft murmuring of respongive love.— Coleridge. 

Dozing, murmuring in its visions^ lay the heaven-enamored lake. 

—Thomas Buchanan Bead. 

Here, when art was still religion, with a simple^ reverent heart, 
lived and labored Albrecht Dtirer, the eyangelist of art.— Longfellow. 

I praised the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of «?arious green ; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield. 

"And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 
Bestored in the lilj/ that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemone. 
Or aught of thy spotless whiteness. 

—Hannah F. Gould. {The Snow Flake.) 

A shell of ample size, and light 
As the pearly car of Amphitrite, 

That sportive dolphins drew.— Wordsworth, 
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8tars\ disaster •<* (an Ulsta/rred 
accident), aster *^ (the star flow- 
er). Q-. astron. 

Asthm — a panting ; asthma (a 
disease that causes a gasping 
for breath). Gt. asthma. G. 
aa;sein, to breathe out. G. oein, 
to breathe. 

Astr— See aster, 

Asyl — unharmed, safe from vio- 
lence ; asylnm. (a place of 
refuge). G. asuZos. G. a, with- 
out ; suZe, right of seizure. 

Athl — contest ; athlete (a mus- 
cular contestant in physical 
games). G. athlos, a contest. 

Atmo — vapor ; atmosphere.*** G. 
atmos. 

Atom — direct, prepare, transact ; 
oMorney (one who transacts 
business for another). O. F. 
atomer. O. F. ^r^er, to turn. 



Atroc — cruel; atrocious, atroc- 
ity. L. atroXy atrocis. 

Attlr (atir) — adorn ; oMire (to 
dress). O. F. a^iner. O. F. tire, 
a row, file. 

Auct — See attg. 

Aud — hear, listen ; audible *^ (ca- 
pable of being heard), avdi- 
ence^^ (a hearing, also a body 
of hearers), audit (to pass upon 
accounts after a due hea/rvng), 
obedient (obeying, giving ear 
to). L. audire. 

Audaci — bold ; audacions ** (ex- 
tremely hold). L. audac, au- 
dacis. L. audere, to dare. 

Aug^ ; auct — increaise ; az^grment, 
at^grust (very grand), auction (a 
sale having increasvng bids), 
author ^^ (a producer, one who 
causes a work to grow or in- 
(yrease). L. at^ere, at^us. 



* The atmosphere of the earth is estimated to be about fifty miles in thick- 
ness. The weight of this mass produces a pressure at the level of the sea equiv- 
alent to fourteen i)ounds to the square inch of surface. Like aU gases and 
liquid substances, its pressure is in all directions. Animal life depends upon 
this pressure ; for the removal of the pressure causes the fluids of the body to 
burst outward. This is why people suflPer distress, and are affected with bleed- 
ing in ascending to great heights on a mountain or in a balloon. The press- 
ure of fourteen pounds to the square inch would be crushing if applied in but 
one direction, as the hand may be crushed by placing it over the opening of 
the receiver of an air-pump while the air is being exhausted. The atmosphere 
takes up moisture from the ocean by its capillary quality, and carries it to the 
mountains, to be there precipitated, and thus to form the great streams of the 
world. This moisture-laden atmosphere also supplies the useful showers for the 
thirsty fields. The earth is thus rendered productive and capable of sustain- 
ing animal life. The atmosphere is, moreover, a shield or protection against 
dangerous missiles from iabove. But for the atmosphere each aerolite would 
reach the earth in solid form, and with a velocity incalculably greater than 
that of a cannon ball. (See Aerolite.) The hail-stones, the very drops of rain, 
would all be deadly missiles but for the elastic resistance of the several strata 
of the atmosphere. Another mechanical property of the air is its affording a 
medium for locomotion. Birds propel themselves through it by the oar-like 
movements of their wings, and men are learning to traverse it by means of the 
balloon or air-ship. These are among the mechanical effects and uses of the 
atmosphere. The chemical properties of air, as such, open another great chap- 
ter in the economy of nature. 
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AUR— BAOO. 



Aur ~ ear ; atmcular (told in the 
ear). L. aims. 

Aur — gold; atmferoua (gold pro- 
ducing)y ai^reate {gilded)^ oriole 
(the golden thrush), oriflamme, 
(the standard of St. Denis of 
France, which consisted of a 
blood-red flag cut at the end 
into .^ome-like strips and at- 
tached to a gilded staff), oriel *' 
(a recess with a window, for- 
merly ornamented with gold), 
ormolu (a kind of brass resem- 
bling pounded gold), orpiment 
(yellow sulphuret of ar- 
senic, the golden pigment), L. 
at^r um. 

Auscult — listen ; at^ct^^ation (a 
method of distinguishing dis- 
eases of the chest by listening), 
L. ausciHtSiXe, L. awris, the ear. 

Auster — harsh, severe ; avstevQ,^* 
L. ai*s<erus. 

Austr — the south wind, soutfe; 
at^^ral {southerly), -4t^^raHa 
(the Southern Continent). L. 
Auster. 

Authentic — vouched for, war- 
ranted. Q-. authsnticos. Q-. 
authente^ (one who does things 
with his own hand*). 

Auxili — help; auxiUsury (help- 
ing), L. auxilinm, L. at^gere, 
to increase. 

Av ; au — bird ; ot;iary (a place 
for birds), cmspice (favor, pat- 



ronage, a token of good things, 
as indicated by the flight of 
birds). L. avis. 

Aval — downward ; mxi^anche (a 
doumfaM of loosened snow 
from a mountain). F. val, vale, 
valley. 

Avar — greedy ; avarice (greedi- 
ness for gain). L. avarus. 

Aven — oats ; avenajceous, L. 
avenum.. 

Aver — have, possess; coverage (a 
proportional amount, like the 
proportion paid by the tenant 
for the use of his possessionsjf). 
O. F. aver. L. habere. 

Avid— greedy, eager; avidity 
(eagerness). L. avidus. 

Avoir — to have ; aty>irdupois (to 
haA)e some weight). F. avoir, 
L. habere. 

Axi— axis; axis*' (the line on 
which any thing rotates). L. 
axis. 

Axio — worthy ; axiom (a self- 
evident truth, and therefore 
worthy of unquestioning ac- 
ceptance). Q-. axios. 

Azur (lazur) — a bluish stone (the 
lapis lazuli) ; azure *®* (blue). 
Low L. lazv/r. L. lapis lazuli 
(the lajward stone). 

Bacc —berry ; 5accivorous, bacca- 
laureate (relating to graduates, 
or bachelors, the wearers of 



* An authentic manuscript is as reliable as if written by the author's own hand. 

t Under the feudal system the tenant owed his lord and master not only 
personal service, but also the use of his horses, cattle, etc. In time the use of 
these articles came to be waived on the payment of a sum of money, called 
ttveraffe. 
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the hay-herry wreaths). L. 
hacca. 

Badin — jest; hadmage. F. hadiner. 

Pall {bailT) — secure, keep in cus- 
* tody ; hail (security), baUlifl (a 
custodian), ftaiZiwick (a territo- 
rial jurisdiction). F. bailler. 

Ball — dance ; hall, hallet, hallad 
(a dancing song). Low L. 
&aZ^re. 

Ball — throw, put; hyper&ote (an 
exaggeration, a throwing over or 
heyond), symbol '^ (a sign, some- 
thing put with), em6?em"' (a 
sign or representation, some- 
thing pu^ on, as an ornament), 
parafefe (a comparison, a cast- 
ing heside). Q-. haUein, 

Band — proscribe, outlaw; handit^^ 
(a robber outlaw). It. handire. 
Low L. hannir, to proclaim. O. 
H. Gter. hannan, to summon. 
O. H. Ger. han, a han. 

Band — ban, proclamation ; con- 
traband "^^ (subject to forfeiture 
for being against the procla- 
mation). It. hando. 

Bank (hand) — bench, table ; hamk 
(an institution dealing in money, 
originally the money-chang- 
er's hench), hankru^t (an insolv- 
ent person, like the money- 
changers whose hench was 
broken), hanqaet (a great feast, 
originally a little table), hench., 
M. H. Gter. ha/nc. 

Bany (ha/n4f) — merchant; hanyan 
(a wide-spreading tree of India, 
under whose shade the mer- 
ckcmts held their market). Skt. 
han^. 



Bapt — dip ; haptize, G. haptein. 

Bar — weight ; ftorometer (an in- 
strument for indicating the 
weight of the atmosphere). G. 
6oros. 

Barb — beard ; harhev (the heard 
dresser), harh (a heard-li^e pro- 
jection), harhel (a hearded fish). 
L. harha. 

Barbar — stammering ; harhar- 
ians ** (uncivilized, originally 
merely foreigners, whose lan- 
guage seemed to the Greeks 
nothing more than a stammer- 
ing). G. harharos. 

Barr — a bar ; harre] (a vessel 
made of staves or hars), harrier 
(an obstruction, like a har), 
embargo (an arrest, a stoppage, 
as by putting a har in the 
way). F. harre. 

Barric — barrel ; barricade (a 
street obstruction, sometimes 
made of barrels of sand). Sp. 
barrica. Sp. harea, a bar, stave. 

Barrow (beorh) — a hill ; harrow 
(a burial mound). A. S. beorg, 
beorh. A. S. beorgan, to hide, 
protect. 

Bary — heavy; barytone, harytes. 
G. hams. 

Bas (bass) — low ; base (low), abase 
(bring low), basement (the low- 
est part of a building), bass '^ (the 
lowest part in music), bass-re- 
lief (low relief), bassoon (a boss 
instrument), debase (make low). 
Low L. bossus. 

Basil — king ; basilica (a royal 
hall for the administration of 
justice, also a great church). 
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And foreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The OR^monies by forest /own^ains rise.— .Btyan^. 

Seated I see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertoin 

A little angel unaware 

With face as round as is the moon..—LoimfeiUno, 

The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves, in «i/ence and ai)art ; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

"When the full river of feeling ovQT^o^frs.—LongfeUmv, 

Did not Hercules hy force 
"Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated oorsQ J— Wordsworth. 

TTIs eyes he opened, and beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth, whereon were sheaves 

New reaped, the other part sheep-walks and folds.— iO^ton. 

Siw. The time approaches. 

That will with due ded^ion make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts specutaMwe their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate: 
Toward which, advance the wa,T.—S7iakespeare. 

His steps were slow, yet forward stUl 

He pressed where others paused or failed ; 

The calm star clomb with constant will— 

The restless meteor flashed and xtaled.—Whittier. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their Jlag to April's breeze unfurled. 

Here once the emfta^tled /armers stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the woTld.^Bmer9on. 

AU are architecta of Fate, 

Working in these walls of time ; 

Some with mowive deeds and great. 

Some with ornaments of Thyme.— Longfellow. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the &ky.~Wordsworth. 

These are indeed excepfionB ; but they show 

How far the gulf -stream of our youth may flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives.— I/)ngfelloiv. 
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6flw«fisk'« (a fabled serpent, a 
serpent or lizard having a spot 
on its head resembling a 
crmvn), G. 6(mZeus. 

Bast — build; hasHon (a strong 
hvnldmg in a fortification), 
hostile (a strongly-&mZ^ for- 
tress). O. F. haslAr. 

Bastin (boston) — stick ; hostmar 
do (a beating with a stick upon 
the soles of the feet). Sp. 
boston. 

Bat — beat; batter (beat down), 
boMe (a fight, a striking, or 
beatvng), fea^alion*'' (a command 
organized for baM.e\ dJbate (beat 
down), com&a^ (fight or strike 
together), debate (argue, beat one 
another down\ rebate (a re- 
turn, beat back), L. batere. L. 
6a^ere. 

Bath — depth ; bathos (a sinking 
to the depths of the ridiculous). 
Qt. bathos. 

Baton — a cudgel, stick; baton 
(a wand, a trtmcheon), batten 
(a wooden rod). Baton Bouge 
(the city of the Bed Stick). 
F. bcUon, Low L. basto, bas- 
tonis, . 

Batrach — frog; bcUrachiaj[i. Gt. 
batrachoa. 

Beat — blessed ; beatify '® (make 
blessed), beatitude, feeoftfic. L. 
beare, ftea^us. 

Beau — fine ; beau (a finely 
dressed person), becmty,'^ F. 
beau. O. F. bel. L. 6eWus, f air, 
fine. 

Bel ; bell — fair, fine ; belle (the 
reigning fair one), em&eKish 



(to becmtify, adorn), beUadoima. 
(the drug nightshade, formerly 
used by ladies to increase their 
beauty, on account of its dilat- 
ing the pupil of the eye), 
beldajne (a disagreeable old wo^ 
man, called ironically a fair 
lady), Belvedere (bea/iMful to 
see), Betraont (the beotdifid 
mowrUcwn), Mabel (my fair one). 
L. beUna. 

Beleiun — a dart; belemnite (a 
fossil shaped like the head of 
a dart). G. belemnoa, G. 
boMein, to throw. 

Bell — war; ^eZfigerent, belUcooe, 
rebel''* (make war agom). L. 
bellwoci. 

Bene — well ; fter^ef actor (a help- 
er, a wellrdoer), benefice (a 
church living, a grant, a weU- 
doing), benefit (a favor or ad- 
vantage, something weUdone), 
ftenevolent (charitable, weU- 
tuishing). L. bene. 

Benedict — blessed ; benedictioii 
(a blessing), benedict (a newly- 
married man). L. be/nedictua. L. 
bene, well ; dicere, dictus, to say. 

Benign — mild; benign.''^ L. be- 
ndgnu3. 

Best! — beast ; bestial. L. bestia,. 

Bever (bevr) — drink ; beverage. 
O. F. bevre. L. bibere. 

Bey (6e)— gape, expect anxiously ; 
abeyance (a state of suspension, 
as if with some expectancy of 
resumption). O. F. 6eer. 

Bi — life ; biography ^** (an account 
of a life), biology (the science of 
the nature of Ufe), amphi6ious '* 
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BIAS — BOMB. 



(having its life both on land 
and in water). G. hios. 

Bias (piads) — slant, inclination ; 
Was'* (a preference, a leanmg 
toward). F. hiais. 

Bib — drink; im6^6e {drink i/n\ 
W611I0US (given to drink), bib (a 
cloth for imbibing, or drinkmg 
in, moisture). G. Mbeve. 

Bibl — book ; 6i6fiomania (an eye 
for hooks)y hibliogrsiphy (an ac- 
count of the boo^s treating of a 
given subject). G. hihlos. G. 
hvMoSy Egyptian papyrus (from 
which the ancient hooks were 
made). 

Bil — bile; bile. L. bilis. 

Bill — log, stump, stick ; bUlet 
(a UttU log), billiardB (the game 
played with a stick). F. bille. 

Bill — a writing ; biUy billet. Low 
L. billa. 

Bin — twofold ; binary (occurring 
in ttoos), combine '^ (join or fold 
tux) or more together). L. 
binus. L. bi, double. 

Bit — bite ; bite, bit (a morsel, a 
bite), bit (a curb on which a 
horse bites), fritter (a sharp bitin^ 
flavor), bait (cause to bite), 
beetle (the biting insect), beetle 
(to project over like an upper 
jaw), abet (to incite, instigate, 
bait on), bet (to wager, to abet), 
A. S. &^^an. 

Blanc — wiiite ; blanch (to whiten), 
blank {white, empty), blanket 
(a wMte bedspread), Mont 



Blanc (the wMte mountain). 
F. blanc. 

Bland — mild ; bland, L. blarhdns. 

Bias {blaps) — damage, evil '^blas- 
pheme (to speak HI of sacred 
things). G. blapsia, 

Blaz {bias) — blow; blaaon (to 
publish far and wide, as with 
a trv/mpet). M. E. blasen. 

Blazon {blason) — a coat of arms ; 
blazon (to portray armorial 
bearings), F. blason. Qer, 
blasen, to blow.* 

Bleac (blcec) — shining, pale; 
bleach (to make pale), bleak, 
A. S. blcec, bloc. 

Blem — wound, stain ; 5Zerw-ish 
(to stain, spoil). O. F. blemir, 
blesmir. O. F. bleme, blesme, 
wan, pale. 

Blow — to bloom Oknv, blossom, 
bloom, blood (the sign of bloom- 
ing life), bleed (to lose blood), 
bless (to consecrate, as by sac- 
rifice or the sprinkling of 
blood), A. S. blowan, 

Bodk (bidog)— dagger; bodkin. 
(a little dagger). W. bidog, 

Bol — See ball. 

Bolt {buret) — sift through coarse 
cloth. O. F. buret. O. F. 
bmre, coarse woolen cloth. Low 
L. bu/rra, coarse red cloth. 
Ll hurruQ, reddish. See Bur 
reao. 

Bomb — a humming; bomb (the 
humming shell). L. bombus. 



* Armorial bearings represent some achievement wiiich has given fame to 
the family. A victor's fame was proclaimed hy tbe tfumpet of a herald. 
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BOMBARD — BOUGH. 67 

Bombard — cannon ; &om6ar(l (to of a vessel), steiThoard (the 

assail with ca/nnon). F. bom- right-hand side, the steermg 

harde (the bomb thrower). side)y laxboard (the ladmg aide). 

Bombast (pombax) — cotton, wad- boa/rd (a plank, such as goes on 

ding; bombast (inflated Ian- the side of a vessel). A. S. 

guage, as if filled out with cot- bord* 

torir-wadding). Low L. feomfeax. Borough (beorg) — protect; bor- 
L. bombyx. Gt. bombuao, silk, ough (a laxge town,t originally- 
cotton. Q.protectvng fort). A. S. beorgan, 

Bon — good; bonus (a special al- Bosc — feed; pro&oscis (the ele- 

lowance, p, good), boon,"^^ bonny, phant's trunk, or feeder in 

boimty (goodness). L. bonus. front}. G. ftoscein. 

Bor (Jyu/r) — peasant, dweller ; Botan — herb ; botany (the science 

neigh&or (the nea/r dweller), of pkmts). G. bota/ne. 

boor, A. S. bu/r. Bouch — mouth; debotLch (to 

Bord— edge, side; border (an emerge, as /row a mot^^). F. 

edge), oveTboard (over the side boucke, G. bucoa,. 



* The Anglo-Saxon speech, which forms the basis of the English Language, 
came into England in the fifth century A.D. The Boman Empire began to 
give way in the fifth century to the pressure of barbarian hordes from the 
North and East (composed principally of the Gk)ths, Vandals, and Huns). One 
of the first regions abandoned by the distressed Bomans was Britain— for two 
reasons: first, because it was a very remote province, and therefore guarded 
with difllculty, and second, because it was never fully subjugated. (See Gaelic.) 
On the withdrawal of the Boman garrisons, the island lapsed back into the 
possession of its native Celts. Some of these hving nearest the Boman strong- 
holds had become partly Bomanized ; that is, they had acquired some Boman 
ideas, some Boman customs, and some Boman speech. They were, therefore, 
out of harmony with the fierce, untouched Celts of the yemoter regions. This 
lack of harmony soon led to conflicts, especially with the Picts and Scots of 
the north, who had never made a truce with the Boman legions. The hard- 
pressed Southrons looked around for aid, and invited in the Angles and Saxons 
of North Germany to their assistance. The latter came, and after repelling the 
Hots and Scots, were so pleased with the genial climate and productive 
soil, so different from the cold and ' murky lowlands of the north, that they 
resolved to hold the country, even against their allies. This determination 
reunited the Celts in a brave struggle against the conamon enemy, a struggle to 
the death, in which neither party gave nor asked quarter, a struggle that con- 
tinued during the unexampled period of over two hundred years. The termi- 
nation of this struggle left the Saxons in exclusive possession of England 
proper, but unwilling to piumie their desperate foes within the highlands o^ 
Scotland and the border morasses of "Wales. Saxon blood, Saxon thrift, and 
Saxon speech took full possession of the conquered region, slightly modified by 
the later incursion of the Banes, but practically undisturbed until the time of 
the Norman Conquest, in the eleventh century. 

t The names of many English totem have the termination bonmgh ; as, Marl- 
6wwgA, Qosabaroughf etc. 
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58 QUOTATIONS. 

Not now, on Zion*8 heights alone, 

The favored worshiper may dwell. 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 

Sat, weary, by the ixi^Harch's well.—FUrpont, 

The groves were God^s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the arcAitrave, 
And spread the roof above them.— Bryant. 

No lover of i)oetry can spare Chaucer, or should grudge the short study 
required to commamf the archaisms of his English, and the skill to read the tnet- 
ody of his vene.-^Emerson. 

JUes that crowned the uBgean deep.— &ftiy. 

And silver white the river gleams. 
As if Diana, in her dreams. 

Had droppt her silver bow 

Upon the meadows low,— Lonsfellow, 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show. 
All vain asperitieB I day by day 

"Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
like the high leaves xipon the Holly Tree.— ScnUhey, 

Her. There^s some W. planet reigns; 
I must be potent, till the heavens look 
With an suspect more t&vour&ble.—Shakespeare, 

The otM^ible stillness of the noon.— Jf. P. WilUs, 

^ violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the Bky. —Wordstvorth. 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood.— .Syyonf. 

For letting down the golden chain from high. 
He drew his audience upward to the aky.—Dryden, 

And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flashed the red artillery.— Campbell. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history. 

As (wfrologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 

liike the burning stars which they \)ehel6..—Z(msffllaw. (Flowers,) 
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Bov — ox, cow; hovine. L. 60s, 
bovis. 

Brae — the two arms; brace, 
bracelet, embrace.'* O. F. bra^ce. 
L. bracMum. 

Brachi — arm ; drocTwopod. L. 
brachiujn, 

Brachy — short ; brach/yce^har 
Ions, amphibrach. G. brachus. 

Brack — vomit; braclaah. (nau- 
seous, causing to vomit), Du. 
bracken. 

Braete — thin plate of metal; 
bract, L. bractea. 

BrancU — gill ; bra/ncMal . Q-. 
bra/nchdon. 

Bras {brais)-^]iYe coals; 6rasier. 
F. braise, 

Brev — short; brevity, brevet (a 
short commission giving rank 
without command), breve (the 
sign of the short sound, also 
formerly the shortest note in 
.music), breviary (a summary 
or short form of religious exer- 
cises), brevier (a kind of type, 
such as was used in printing 
breviaries), brief, abbreviate (to 
shorten), L. brevia. 

Brig— strive after, fight; briga&e 
(a body of soldiers, or fighting 
men). It. brigare. 

Brig^nt — a robber; brigamitme 
{a pirate ship), brigand (a rob- 
ber outlaw), brig (short for 
brigantin€i). It. brigante. It. 
briga, strife, quarrel, trouble. 



Brill— glitter ; briUiant, F. brUler, 
L. beryllus, a beryl. 

Broch — pierce, stitch; 6roc7i-ure 
(a brief treatise, as of a few 
leaves sUtched together), broach 
(to set agoing, as in piercing a 
cask of liquor). F. brocher. 

F. broche, a spit. 

Bronch — wind-pipe ; bronchial, 

G. bronchos. 

Brum — winter; brwmel, L. 
brwma. 

Brut— stupid, irrational; brute, 
L. brutxxs,* 

Bry— teem, sprout; bryony (the 
plant of luxuriant growth), em- 
bryo '* (the sprouting germ). G. 
bruein, 

Bu Qxm) — cow, ox ; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds), 
buftaXo (the wild ox), bu^le (the 
horn of an ox), 2mtter {cow- 
cheese). G. bous. 

Bucc — check ; buccal. L. bucca. 

Bucol — cowherd; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds), G. 
boucolos, G. bous, ox, cow; 
kellein, to drive. 

Bui — stem, trunk ; fcttZrush '* (the 
stem rush), 6t^wark (a defense, 
as if made of the trunks of 
trees). Dan. bul. 

Bull— boil; ebullition (a boiling 
up). L. bullvre. L. bulla, a bubble. 

Burl— waggery, mockery, trick; 
burlesqyxe (a mock perform- 
ance). It. burla. 



* The elder Brutus obtained his name from an appearance of idiocy, which he 
deliberately assumed in his youth, in order to escape the tyranny of the Tarquins, 
who had put to death his father and brothers. 
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BURS— CALTPT. 



Burs— purse ; hv/rsax (the pv/rse- 
bearer), disburse (pay out of 
the pv/rse), Teimbv/rse (pay 
back, put mto the pilrse again). 
Low L. lyu/rsa.. 

Bust — trunk of human body. 
Low L. hvjstvxm.. 

Butyr — butter ; hatyra.CQOM^, G. 
huturon. G. ftot^s, cow; tv/roa^ 
cheese. 

Bys»— bottom ; aJtyyss '* (a IxMom- 
less chasm). G. hyasos. 

Cachinn — laugh; cacMnnation 
(kmgM&r), L. cojoM/rmaxQ. 

Cad ; cas— fall ; codence " {a fall- 
mg of the voice), coc^ucous 
{faZling early), case (an event, a 
circumstance, a be/a?Zing), cas- 
ual (happening, or be/aWing, 
by chance), accicfent (a hap- 
pening, a fanning toiua/rd), de- 
ccKfence, decay (faU apart), de- 
oeciuous {foMmg in autumn), oc- 
oicfent (the west, the place of 
the setting sun), occasion (an 
opportunity, or necessity, faU- 
i/ng to one's lot). L. cocfere, 
casus. 

Cadaver — corpse ; cadaverous 
(pale, emaciated, corpse-like). 
L. cada/ver, 

Csed ; cses— cut, kill, slay ; coBsura 
(a pause in the middle of a 
verse, cutting the latter in two), 
excision, incision, incisive, 
cMsqI,^ scissors, homicicfe (the 
kiUmg of a man), matricide, 
parricide, fratricide, regicide, 
sororicide, suicide, uxoricide, 
concise (compact, brief, ciU 



short), decide (settle, cut oft 
further debate), preoise (exact, 
having all that is misleaxliii^ 
cut oflf)' L' ccedere, ccesus. 

Cal — proclaim; intercafcite '** (in- 
sert by procHamaMon), L. cal- 
are, to proclaim. 

Cal— beautiful; cdl\graphy, caiH- 
igraphy, caZis^Tienics, Awteido- 
scope, caHomel. G. caZos, 

Calam — reed ; ca2amif erous. L. 
coZam us. 

Calamit — misfortune; ca,la/mit;Y. 
L. cdlamitas. 

Calc— lime, stone ; cafcareous, cal- 
cine (reduce to Ume), caelum, 
catot^ate (to reckon, as by 
means of pebbles as counters), 
chdlk.*^ L. calx, cdlcia, 

Calc — tread, press; caUe {press 
in), inct^ate (impress), L. 
ca2care. L. cake, caZcis, the heel. 

Cald — hot ; caZdron (a large ket- 
tle), scaZd. L. ca^us, ca^us. 
L. caZere, to be hot. 

Calend— the first of the month; 
calends,''* coZemfou:.'® L. cal- 
endsB, 

Call — ^hard skin; caZ^ous.** L. caUus, 

Calm (catwn) — heat ; calm ^ (still, 
as during the noontide heaf). 
G. cawma. G. caiein, to bum. 

Calor— heat; catoric, cotorific. 
L. calor, L. coZere, to be hot. 

Call! — deceive, misrepresent ; 
caZt^mny (malicious misrepre- 



Calx — lime, stone. L. calx, 
Calypt — cover; apocoZi^fpse '^ (a 

revelation, an uncoi^rin^). G. 

caZuptein. 
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Calyx — a covering, cup; calyx 
(the cv>p of the flower). L. 
ccUyx. G. calux, 

Camer — chamber ; comerated, 
cmnera. (the dark chambered 
instrument of photography), 
comrade (a room-mate), cha/m- 
ber. L. camera. 

Camp — field; camp (a tempo- 
rary abode in the open field), 
campestral (growing in fislds\ 
campaign (a season of fl^ld ser- 
vice), champion (a combatant 
in the fi^ld)^ champaign (an 
open con/ntry), CTiampagne (the 
open pUmi), Aeca/mp (depart, 
break up camnp), scam^p (a vag- 
abond, like a deserter from a 
battle-^^. L. campus. 

Oampau — bell ; campamf orm , 
campariula (the UtUe belT).^^ L. 
cam^pana. 

Can — dog; canine, Canary (the 
Islands of the Dogs), kennel 
(the dogr-house), Prairie du 
Chien, (the Dog Prairie). L. 
canis. 

Can ; cann — reed ; caTie, cannon 
(a large gun, long and hollow, 
like a reed), canister (a reed 
basket), canon (a rule, rod, 
reed). G. ca/rme. 

Cancell — lattice, grating; cancel 
(to draw lines across, like a grat- 
ing or lattice-work), chancel^ 
(the part of a church shut off by 
a screen or lattice-work), cha/n- 
ceUor (a high officer of state, 
originally an officer who stood 
near the screen before the judg- 
ment seat), chancery (a court of 



equity, presided over by the 
chancellor). L. cancellns. L. 
cancer, a crab. 

Cancer — crab, eating tumor; 
cancer, canker. L. cancer. 

Caud — glow, bum; candle, ca/n- 
dor (frankness, clearness), in- 
caTidescent.^ L. candere. 

Candel — candle ; candelBX^rum 
(a branching cancZZestick), chanr 
delier, chandler (a dealer in 
candles), cannel (burning bright- 
ly, like a candle), kindle (to 
light, as a candle).^ L. candeZa. 

Candid — white, clear, sincere; 
candid, candidate (a seeker 
after office, who in ancient 
Rome was obliged to wear a 
white robe).** L. candidua, L. 
candere, to glow. 

Cant — sing; cant (a singing 
whine), canticle (a little song), 
canto (a division of a song), 
cantata (a song set to music), 
accent ^^ (stress on a syllable, as 
in singing), chant, descant, en- 
chant,^ incantation, incentive, 
precentor, recant. L. can^are. 

Cap — cloak, hood; cape, cap, 
caparison (trappings of a horse, 
enveloping him as a cloak), 
capuchin (a hooded friar), cape, 
escape (to get away, to slip out 
of one's cape). Low L. capa. 

Cap — head; cape (a headland).^ 
It. capo. , L. caput. 

Cap; capt — take, seize, hold; 
capable, capacious,^ captiwe, 
captor, capture, captious (fault- 
finding, siezing upon), cafele (a 
holding rope), accept, concep- 
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If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird ; and I 
Have lost the wager. Boldness be my Mend I 
Arm me, otMlacity, from head to foot 1 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying flght. 
Bather, difiacOy i\j.—8haiBespeare, 

My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no ar^nlate sounds 
Kars fiOl things with its knitative lisp.— Og^^Hd^. 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such Aarmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen, as I am Ustening now.—SheUey. (7b a Skylark.) 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold, thin o^iTiosphere ; 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near,— Bryant. (7V> a Watetfotol.) 

Ix> 1 in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines. 
Like a fair lady at her casement, shines 

The evening star, the star of love and rest. —Longfellow, 

Or sink^st low and glowest faintly 
As an aureole still and sainfiy.—LawsU. 

O, but man, proud man I 
Brest in a little brief authority. 
Most ignor&Tit of what he^s most assured. 
His glassy eMence,— like an angry ajie, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angela weep.— Shakespeare. 

Away, away 1 through the wide, wide sky,— 

The fair blue flelds that before us He,— 

Each sun, with the worlds that round us roll. 

Bach planet, poised on her turning pole, 

With her isles of green, and her clouds of white. 

And her waters that lie like ^tiid light.— .Bryant. (The Song of (he Stars.) 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and atistere ; 
To those, who on my leisuxe would intrude, 

Bewrced and riKle ;— 
Oende at home amid my friends Pd be, 
like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree.-Southey. 
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^on, deceptioTi, inception, incip- 
ient, intercept, occupy, percep- 
tion, yrecept ^ (a rule or maxim 
taken beforehcmd as a guide 
to conduct), receptacle, re- 
ception, recipe (a prescription, 
this receive thou), reorient, 
* anticipate (take beforeliand), 
cadtitt (a wretch taken into cus- 
tody), conceiw, conceit, suscep^ 
ible (ready to recei/ve or u^nder- 
take), L. capere, cop^us. 

Capill— hair; copi^aceous, capH- 
lary (occurring in fine, hair-]ike 
tubes.) L. capiUua. 

Capit^ — head ; capital,** capitation 
(so much per Iiead), decopitete, 
captain (the T^ead man), occipw^ 
(the back of the head), fsincipw^ 
(the fore part or fidlf of the 
hsad), precipitete (send Tieadr 
long). L. capu^, capitia. 

Capital — chapter; capituZar (re- 
lating to a ch>apter), capitulate 
(to divide into chapters, to sur- 
render on the terms mentioned 
in the several chapters), recapit- 
ulate (to sum up again the sev- 
eral chapters), chapter. Low L. 
copi^wZum. L. capuZ, capitis, 
head. 

Capno— smoke ;cap*iomancy. G. 
capnoa, 

Capr— goat; caprice (a sudden 
freak, like the frisk of a goat), 
Capricorn (the homed goat), 
caprid, caper (to frisk about as 
a goat), cofenolet (a light car- 
riage, that frisks about like a 



goat), cab (short for cabriolet). 
L. capra. 

Caps — box, case; capsule. L. 
copsa. L. capere, to hold. 

Capt— See cop. 

Car — dear; caress (to embrace 
what is dear), L. cams. 

Caracol— snail; caracole (a half 
turn made by a horse, suggest- 
ive of the spiral of a STiai^^hell). 
Sp. caracal. 

Carbon— a coal; carbon (pure 
charcoal), carbuncle (a precious 
stone, resembling a glowing 
coal, also an inflwmed sore). L. 
carbo, corbonis. 

Career — prison ; incarcerate •* (to 
confine in a prison). L. career. 

Cardi — heart ; cardiac, pericardi- 
um (the membrane arownd the 
hea/rt). G. cardAa. 

Cardin— hinge ; cardinal (chief, 
that on which a matter hvnges). 
L. cardo, cardinis. 

Carie — load; caricature (a ludi- 
crous representation, an over- 
loaded picture). It. caricare. 

Carin — keel; carinated, ca/reen 
(to incline so as to show the 
keeJ),*^ L. carina, 

Carm — song, enchantment ; 

charm. L. carmen. 

Cam — flesh; camel, carmige,** 
carnation •<* (flesh color), carni- 
val (a period of levity before 
Lent, a lightening to thefl^esh), 
camelian {a fl>esh-co\ored stone), 
carnivorous (^^esT^-eo^in^), incar- 
nate •<* (in theflssh), incarnadine 



* A$tH is for ante, before. 



t iSIn is f or ten^^ half. 
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CAHO— OED; CESS. 



(to dye of a carnation color), 
cfiar^iel (containing corpses, 
decaying flesh), carrion (putrid 
flesh) L. caro, carnis. 

Caro — stupefy; carotid (a term 
applied to one of the two 
great arteries of the neck, 
any change in which was sup- 
posed to cause stupor). G. caroo. 

Carp — pluck ; carpet (a floor cov- 
ering, made of rags ptUled to 
pieces). L. corpere. 

Carpeiit — carriage; carpenter, 
L. carpentmn. 

Cart — a paper ; caHe (a hill of 
fare), corfe-blanche (blank paper 
signed, leaving the holder un- 
limited opportunity for filling 
in), cartel (an agreement for the 
exchange of prisoners, a little 
paper), cartoon (a painting on a 
large paper), carMdge (a charge 
incased in paper), cartouch (a 
paper case). It. carta., L. 
dharta, G. charte. 

Cartilage — gristle; cartilage. L. 
cartilago. 

Case— fall; cascade •" (a water-/aZQ. 
It. coscare. L. cadere, casus. 

Case — cheese ; caseous. L. caseus. 

Cash (cass) — annul, discharge; 
casMer (to dismiss from service). 
L. cassare. L. cassus, null, void. 

Cast— pure, chaste ; caste (a class, 
a pure breed), castigate (punish, 
make pii^re), chaste, chasten (to 
affict, in order to purify), chas- 
tise, incest. L. cos^us. 

Caten — chain; concatenation (a 
complete series, linked together), 
cTimn. L. catena,. 



Cathar — pure; cathartic (a. pu- 
rifying medicine). G. catharos. 

Cathedr — seat, chair, throne ; 
cathed/raX^^ (a bishop's church, 
containing his throne). G. ca- 
thedra,. 

Cathol — in general ; catholic (uni- 
versal, in general). G. catholoxi. 

Catoptr— mirror ; catoptric (relat- 
ing to reflection). G. catoptron. 
G. cata, down ; optomax, I see. 

Caud — tail; caudaX, li. ca/uda,. 

Caul — stem; cat^Mower,** cole- 
wort. L. cot^Zis. 

Can — bum ; ca^^tic, holocat^st 
(burned whole). G. caiein, 
cause. 

Caus (calx) — lime, stone ; cause- 
way ^ (a stone road). L. calx. 

Cauteri— branding iron ; cauterize 
(to sear, as with a bramding iron). 
G. cauterion. G. caiein, to 
bum. 

Cav — hollow ; canity, core,^* con- 
ca-ye (hollowed in), excat;ate (hol- 
low out). L. cavus. 

Cav; eaut— beware; caution,^^ 
ca-yeat (let Mm beware). L. ca- 
'yere, cautMS. 

Cavall — hoi-se; coyaZier (a horse- 
man), cavalry (the horse sol- 
diers), coyaZcade (a mownted 
procession). It. ca-yaZZo. 

Cavill — a jeering ; caml (to wran- 
gle, jeer at). L. caviUa,. 

Ced; eess — go, yield ; cede (yield 
up), abscess (a discha/rging sore), 
accede (come toward, yield to), 
access (approach, go to), ances- 
tor ^^ (one who has gone before), 
antecedent (going before), con- 
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cede (yield up), decease (death, 
departure, goi/ng mvay\ exceed 
(go out of bounds), excess ^^ (a go- 
vng out of bounds), intercede 
plead for, go between), precec^e*** 
(go before), proceed (go forward), 
recede {go back), retrocesaon (a 
going backward), secede (with- 
draw, go aside, apart), succeed 
(go next). L. cedere, cessus. 

Ceil — SeeceZ. 

Cel — hide ; conceaZ. L. ceZare. 

Cel (coeT) — heaven ; cetestial,** ceil- 
ing** (a canopy, covering over 
as the heavens), L. cceZum. 

Celebr — solemnize, honor; cel- 
e&rate. L. ceZebrare. L. ceZe- 
ber, frequented, populous. 

Celer — swift; ceZerity, accelerate 
(to quicken). L. celer, 

Celib (coelib) — single, unmarried ; 
ceZidacy. L. cosZefes, casZi&is. 

Cem (coirn) — sleep; cemetery (a 
burial place, a place where the 
dead sleep). G. coimao. 

Ceno — empty; ceTzotaph (an 
empty tomb). Q-. kenos. 

Ceno (coino) — recent; ce7^ozoic 
(belonging to recent Ufe). G. 
coinos. 



Ceno (coino) — common; cenobite 
(a monk who Uves a Ufe in 
common with others). G. coino8, 

Cens — See ca>nd. 

Cens — give an opinion, appraise; 
censor (an assessor, appraiser, 
hence a critic f), censure (severe 
criticism). L. cerisere. 

Cent — hundred ; century** (a hu/n- 
d/red years), centennial •* (occur- 
ring once in a hwndred years), 
centenary (relating to one hwa- 
dred), centurion (the com- 
mander of a hwndred men), 
centigrade (divided into one 
hundred degrees), centipede (the 
insect with many, as of a hwa- 
dred, feet), cen^ple (a hundred 
fold), cent (the one hundredth 
part of a dollar), per cent (by 
the hundred). L. cen^m. 

Cephal — head ; acepTwzZous, bi- 
cepTwiZous, cephalic, cephalo^^od, 
G. kephale %. 

Cept — See capt. 

Cer — wax ; cerecloth, cerement '•* 
(a waxed cloth for dead bodies), 
ceracious, cerate. L. cera. 

Cer ; cerat — horn ; rhinoceros 
(the beast with a horn on the 



♦ Bemote as well as present evil is guarded against by avoiding what would 
be an objectionable precedent. Under common law the decision of a competent 
court becomes a precedent having all the force of law. In devising our Constitu- 
tion and polity of government, our forefathers had due regard to precedents, 
recommending this feature because it had been tried and found beneficial, and 
rejecting that because it had been tried and found injurious. A precedent for 
the establishment of two houses of legislation was found in the case of the 
two houses in the English Parliament, viz : the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. 

t The Roman censor was authorized by law to regulate the indulgences and 
expenditures of the people. Censure then was eqiiivalent to prohibition. 

X The famous horse of Alexander the Q-reat, which could be ridden by no 
one but himself, was called 'ByxoephdtxiB (the cow-headed). 
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Ao. If I have too <ntttere\y ptmish^d you, 
Your compensation makes a/nenda ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life, 
*Or that for which I live ; whom once again 
I Under to thy hand. All thy vex&tioDa 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test.— Shakespeare, 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emMems of deeds that are done in their dime, 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to. crime i—Byrtm. 

Alon, Oh, it is monstroxxB I mcnstro\iB ! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder. 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronowfkJed 
The name of Prosper. It did bass my tres;Ni«9. 
Therefore my son i' the ooze is bedded ; and 
m seek him deeper than e'er plummet sounded. 
And with him there lie WLyxA<dieA..— Shakespeare. 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 

Have with our needles created, both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key. 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

IHie but to one, and crowned with one crest.— Shakespeare. 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in battalions /—Shakespeare. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.— Jr«i<». 

Do you think, O blue-eyed bandiiU, 

Because you have scaled the wall. 
Such an old mustache as I am 

Is not a match for you aUlf— Longfellow. 

There were his young darftorians all at play, ^ 
There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire. 
Butchered to make a Boman holiday.— B^ron. 
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nose), oithoceratite (the fossil 
resembling a stradght fiom). G, 
ceras, ceratos. 

Ceram — potter's earth; cera/mic 
(relating to pottery). Q-. ceromos. 

Cere— com, grain; cereal ^^'^^ (one 
of the grams). L. ceres.* 

Cerebr — brain ; cerebrum, (the 
upper hrmn). L. cereferum. 

Ceremoni — rite ; ceremony J^ L. 
cerewoma. 

Cem; cret— separate, observe; 
concern (observe with), discerri ^^ 
(distinguish, separate apa/rf), 
discreet (prudent, seeing things 
separately), secret (a matter 
kept private, or separated 
apart). L. cemere, cre^us. 

Cert — sure ; certain, ascertain 
(make siire). L. cer^us. 

Cerule (coerule) — blue ; ceruleaxi ^^ 
(like the bins sky). L. cce- 
rt^us. 

Cerv— stag; certnne. L. cennis. 

Cervic — neck; cervical. L. cer- 
vix, cervicia. 

Cess— cease ; cessation, incessant** 
{ceaseless). L. cessare. 

Cess— See ced. 



Cet— whale ; cetaceous. L. ce^us. 
G. ce^os. 

Cha— gape, yawn; cJiasm (a 
yoAJorUng gulf), chaos (confusion, 
like that of the yaummg abyss). 
Q. chaein. 

Chagrin — melancholy ; chagrin 
(mortification). F. chagrin. 

Chame (cZiomo*)— on the groimd ; 
chamneleon'^^^ (the grownd lion), 
cZkmiomile (the ground apple \). 
Q-. cha/mm. 

Chant — sing; cha/nt, chardev, 
cTwwiftcleer (the cock, the clear 
singer), encha/nt (to charm with 
a weird sorigr). F. cha/nter. L. 
can^are. 

Character — an engraved •or 
stam]jed mark; character^ (a, 
letter or ma/rk used as a sym- 
bol, also peculiar qualities or 
marks). Q-. charaxster, Q-. cha/r- 
ossein, to furrow, scratch, en- 
grave. 

Charl (ciarQ— prattle; cZkirZatan 
(a pretentious talker) It. ciarl- 
are. 

Chart— a paper; choH, charter. 
L. charta.X. Q-. charts. 



* Cerea was the mythologicchl goddess of agriculture. She was the mother of 
the famous Proserpine, who, while gathering wild flowers, was stolen by Pluto 
and carried to his regions below the earth. The afflicted mother sought 
her child everywhere, and, on learning of her situation, appealed to gods of 
Olympus to order her return. This petition was granted on condition that 
the fair young captive eat nothing while in the infernal regions. The crafty 
Pluto, however, after failing to win her by blandishments, succeeded in inducing 
her to taste a pomegranate seed, and thereby gained an eternal claim to his 
queen. Again the distracted Ceres sought Olympus. The divinities could not 
recall their own solemn decree, but in pity for the suffering mother they ordered 
that the daughter be allowed to return to her for six months of the year. 
The story typifies the annual return of growth and bloom, springing up out of 
the earth. 

t Prom its smell. 

t Magna Charter (the Cfreat Charter), wrested from King John of England at Bmn- 
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OHAUF— CHOL. 



Chauf — to warm ; chafe (to tua/rm 
by friction). O. F. cha/ufei\ L. 
cdtefacere. L. coZere, to glow ; 
/ocere, to make. 

Che— pour out, mix; aXchemy 
(the old science of melting and 
mixing metals with a view to 
producing gold), cT^mist (the 
successor of the alcTi^mist *). G. 
cTieein. 

Cheir — hand ; cheiropter (the 
hand-winged bat), chiropodist 
(one who treats the feet and 
hands), c/wrography {h^and-ivrit- 
ing). G. cheir, 

Chen (cTkim)— gape, crack open; 
achene, G. chainein, 

Cher— dear ; cherish *** (hold dear), 
cha/rity (assistance, forbear- 
ance, as to those we hold dear), 
F. chsr, L. cams. 

Cheval — a horse; cTievdlieT (a 
knight, a horse-man), chivalry 
(the condition or characteris- 
tics of a knight, or chevaliev \), 
chivalvowB (like a good knight, 
or chevalier), cT^evoMe-frise (an 



obstruction of pointed stakes 
inserted in a piece of timber, 
used to resist an assault, 
humorously called the " horse of 
Friesland"). 

Chicaner — to wrangle; chican- 
ery (trickery, like that of 
turcmgUng pettifoggers). F. 
chica/ner. 

Chief— head ; chief ^^ (at the head), 
chieftain, (the head man), mis- 
chdef (a had result, or fiead), 
achieve (bring to a hsad, ac- 
complish), kerchief (a square 
cloth often used as a cover for 
the head), O, F. chef, chief, L. 
caput, 

Chilio — thousand ; chiHometer, 
kilonieter, chd^logram, kHogram. 
G. chilion. 

Chim— See cymh, 

Chir — See chsir, 

Chlor— pale green; cTi^orine (a 
pale green gas), cTiZorophyl (the 
green coloring matter in the 
leaves of plants). G. chloros, 

Choi — bile ; cholera (a hUious dis- 



nymede in the beginning of the thirteenth century, was the first written constitu- 
tion. The liberties then granted by the crown were never afterward surrendered 
by the people. That great document was a death-blow to absolutism in government. 

* The old science failed to produce gold, but it called men's attention to the 
affinities of matter, and led to the development of the great modem science of 
chemistry. 

t The knights of the Middle Ages were trained by long apprenticeship to the 
duties and virtues of their order. The candidate for knighthood began in youth 
as a page, and subsequently became a squire or attendant upon a knight. When 
of suitable age and found worthy, he was admitted to the rank of knighthood. To 
be worthy he must be found virtuous, honorable, gentle, and brave. His duties 
were to rescue the weak and oppressed, and especially to honor and protect 
woman. At the institution of knighthood the position of woman became reversed ; 
she had been hitherto regarded as the inferior and slave of man ; she now became 
his superior, the object of his homage and service. The perfect knight was the 
perfect gentleman ; and when we use the terms chivalry ^ chivalric^ and chivalrous we 
refer to the gentle courtesy and the brave self -sacrifice of the knights of old. 
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ease), choieT^ (sudden anger, 
supposed to be due to a disturb- 
ance of the bUe), melancholy ^^ 
(depression of spirits, supposed 
to be due to the presence of 
black bile). G. chole. 

Chondr — cartilage; hypochondria 
(the condition of imagining 
disease, supposed to be due to 
. disease of the spleen, which 
is situated v/nder the cartilage 
of the breast-bone). Q-. chon- 
dros. 

Chor— dance, band of singers; 
cJiorus *** (a band ofsmgers). G. 
choro^. 

Chor — go ; anchoret (a recluse, 
one who retires, or goes badky 
from the world). G. chorein. 

Chord — string of an instrument. 
G. chorde. 

Chri — anoint ; chrism, (ointment), 
Christ (the Lord's Anointed). 
G. chrio, I anoint. 

Chrom ; chromat — color; chro- 
ma (a colored print), chromatic 
(relating to color), achromatic 
(without color). G. chroma, 
chromatos. 

Chron — time ; ch/ronicle^^ (an ac- 
count of the immediate time), 
chronic (having continued a 
long time), chronology (the fix- 
ing of the times, or dates, of a 
series of events), anacT^ronism 
(a blunder as to time or date), 
synch/ronism^ (occurring in the 
same tims). G. chrof^s. 

Chrys — gold; c/irt/salis (the gold- 
en sheath of the butterfly), 
c?w^santhemum (the golden 



flower), ch/rysoMt/e (the gold 
stone), c/^ry5elephantine (con- 
sisting of gold and ivory), chrys- 
oprase (the gold leek stone). G. 
chruso^. 

Chyl — juice; chyl^ (a white ^md 
drawn from the food while in 
the intestines). G. cTmZos. G. 
chuo, I pour. 

Chym— juice; chyme (digested 
food). G. chAjmnos. G. chuo, I 
pour. 

Cicatric — scar; cicatrix, dear 
trize. L. cicatrix, cicatricis. 

Cid — See cad. 

Cid— See cced. 

Cili— eyelid; dUary. L. ciUum. 

Clner — dust, ashes ; c^werary 
(containing the asTies of a cre- 
mated body). L. emus, cineris. 

Cing; cinct — bind; Buicingle (a 
girth bovmd over a saddle, or 
over the back of a horse), 
cincture (a girdle bound around), 
precinct (an inclosure bound 
before with a fence), succinct 
(compressed, like a person 
whose loose robes have been 
bov/nd snugly tmder the arms). 
L. cingere, cinctus. 

Circ — ^ring, circle ; circle ^^ (a little 
ring), circus (a performance in 
a ring), search (to explore all 
around in a complete ri/ng). L. 
circus. 

Cirr — curl, curled hair; cirrus 
(fleecy, having the form of 
cu/rled hmr). L. cirrus. 

Cist — chest, box ; cist, cistern (a 
6oa5-like receptacle for water), 
chest. L. dsta. 
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She raised it to her dimpled cheek 

And let it rest and revel there : 
O, why for outward beauty seek I 

Love makes its favorites /air.— ifr«. Hale. {The SUk Worm,) 

On the desk before him might be seen sundry GoiLtroband articles and -pToMb- 
itod weapons, dietected upon the perwns of idle urchins, such as half-munched 
apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole ^ons of rami>ant little i»aper 
game-cocks.— /rvin^. 

From the babe's first cry to voice of regBl city 

Boiling a eolemn^ sea-like doM, that floats 

Ear as the woodlands— with the trill to blend 

Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 

Might tempt an angel to detcend^ 

While hovering o'er the moonlight ybIq.— Wordsworth, 

And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by jwrity to gain 
The beaHfic crowr^—.—Wordstoorth, 

A reason disciplined, to the clear perception of truth ; a taste cultivated into an 
ex.qui8ite sense of beauty ; a conMienoe <^kately ««n«itive to right and virtue, will 
nearly realize our ideal of human excellence.— Dr, A. C, Kendrick. 

Pol, Howl Caught of me? 
Make me not sighted like the dad/isk: 
I have looked on thousands, who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd.none bo,— Shakespeare, 

Q. lea. So happy be the iwue, brother England, 
Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting. 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their bent. 
The fatal balls of murdering basiliskB; 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hoi)e, 
Have lost their quality ; and that this day 
Shall change all gri^ and Qt^irrels into love,— Shakespeare, 

Hiajudgment with benignant ray 

Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your W9,y,^Wordsworth, (Bums.) 

Nor ever shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 

The eymbola that of yore 

Saint Filomena hore.— Longfellow, 

For me your tributary stores combine : 

Ovation's heir^ the world, the world is mine l—CMdsmith, 
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Git — arouse, summcm ; cite (sum- 
mon), excite (arouse), incite (stir 
1^). L. citare, L. ciere, dtua. 

Citad — city ; citadel *•* (the inner 
or strongly fortified dty, a 
stronghold). It. cittade. L. 
civitas, civitatm, L. oivis, a 
citizen. 

Civ — citizen; ciril (oWging, like 
a citizen at a civilized state). 
L. civia. 

Cla — break; iconoctot (an as- 
sailant of established opinions, 
an image breaker), G. c2aein. 

Claim (dam) — call out ; acclaim, 
dadm^y declaim, exclavm, pro- 
claim, reclaim, L. c^omare. 

Clam— clay ; ctommy. A. 8. cUmi, 

Clandestine secret, close; da/n- 
desUne, L. da/ndestinu3, 

Clar — clear; ctorify, ctoret (wine 
ckurifled by honey), ctorion (the 
cZear-sounding horn), deck^re 
(make fuUy dear), chantic^r 
(the dea^ singer), glair (the 
wTUte of an egg). L. da/rua. 

Class — rank, order; dass, classic 
(of the highest order), F. 
classe, L. dassia, a class, as- 
sembly, fleet. 

Claus (dattd) — shut, close; 
dav^se (a passage somewhat 
complete in itself), cloister (a 
monastery, an indosure), con- 



clude, exc^tide, include, pre- 
clude, recluse (a solitary, one 
shut back from the general pub- 
lic), seclude. L. cZauder^, 
c^ati^us. 

Clav— key; ctovicle (the collar- 
bone, the little key between the 
shoulder and breast-bone), 
davier (the A^y-board of an 
organ or piano), conclave (a se- 
cret meeting, as if under lock 
and key), L. davia. 

Clef— key ; def (a key in music). 

F. def, Ll da/fAa, 

Cleid— key; ophicZetde. Q, deia, 
deidoa, 

Clemat— twig, shoot ; dematia (a 
creeping plant). Q, dema, 
dema^toa, 

Cler — lot ; ctorgy (the ministers of 
religion, those whose lot is the 
Lord), derk (a writer, former- 
ly one of the dergy), G. cleros. 

Client — listening ; dient (a suitor 
at law, the employer of coun- 
sd*), L. c^7»s, dientia, 

Climat — slope ; cHmate (average 
temperature, etc., due to the 
slope or curvature of the earth). 

G. cHma, dim<xtoa, G. cJinein, 
to lean. 

Climax; climact— ladder; di- 
max (a graducd ascent of 
thought). G. climax, cUmactoa, 



* In the time of the Boman republic the cOeiU was a follower and adherent 
of some great man, to whom he looked up for counsel and protection. It was the 
custom for all the clients of a patron to assemble at his house early in the morn- 
ing to greet him on arising. (See Zevee and Matinee.) At those meetings he would 
hear their grievances, if any, and give them directions for their conduct in the 
immediate future. 

The idea of i»atron and client developed at a later time into that of mas- 
ter and man, and became the essential principle of the feudal system. 
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CLIN — COLL. 



Clin — lean, bend ; decUne {lean 

fnrni, hence, to refuse ; hend 

domn* hence, to give way), in- 

• cUme^^ {lean tovxi/rd)^ recline 

{lean bac^). L. clinaxe. 

Clin — bed, couch; cZmical (per- 
tfidning to medical attendance 
at the bedsidey^^ G. cUne. 

Cliv — slope ; accZmty,"* declivity, 
pTpcU/uity (a natural inclination 
or lecming toward). L. cZimis. 

Clud; clus"' — close, shut. L. 
clavdere, clausu8, 

Clype — shield; dype&te (in the 
form of a shield). L. clype\j^, 

Clys — dash ; cataclysm, (a deluge), 
clyster (an injection for the 
bowels). G. cZt^ein. 

Coa^ul — rennet ; coagulate (to 
curdle or form clots, as rennet 
does the milk). L. coa^ulnm. 
L. CO, together ; agere, to drive. 

Cocc — berry; coociferous, cocco- 
lite, coc?iineal (6erry-like insects 
for dyeing scarlet). G. coccos. 

Coccyx — cuckoo ; coccyx (a small 
bone resembling the cuckoo's 
beak). L. coccyx. 

Coct — cook, boil; decoction (a 
boiling down), concoct {cook up), 
biscm^ {twice "baked, as was the 
bread of the Roman soldiers). 
L. cogt^ere, coccus. 



Cod ; codic — tablet, book ; code, 
codicil (an oddiMon to a will). 
L. codex, codicia. 

Cog — compel; cogent {compelling 
acceptance). L. cogrere. L. co, 
with; agrere, to urge. 

Cogit— think ; cogUa,te. L. cogit- 
are. 

Cognit — know; cogndUon (the 
act of knowmg), incognito {u/n- 
knoum), recognition (a knowing 
again), acquaint (make known 
to), qu^aint {odd, old, well knotun), 
L. cognoscere, cognitus. L. co, 
fully ; grnoscere, to know. 

Cogniz {cognosc) — know; cogni- 
usance {knowledge), recognize 
{know again). L. oog^Tiosoere. 

Col — strain ; percolate (strain 
through), coZander (a strainer), 
culvert (an arched passage 
through which the water 
drains). L. colare. 

Col — slide ; portctiZlis (a sliding 
door, or gate). L. colare. 

Cole — sheath ; co2eoptera {sheathr 
winged insects). G. cdleos. 

Coll — neck "• ; coUax (a neck- 
hand), coUet (the neck around 
the stone of a ring), colporteur 
(a distributor of religious books, 
who formerly carried them 
suspended from his neck), ac- 



♦ The tise of the term in grammar has reference to a device for presenting to 
the eye the six cases of the Latin noun. Six converging lines were employed, 
beginning with a vertical line for the nominative, called, 
hence, the cams rectus, or uprigM case. The other cases, 
the genUive, dative, accusative, vocative, and abioHve, were 
represented as in the accompanying figure, by lines of 
progressively increasing inclination, and were called 
hence the oUigrue cases. Hence to decline is to give th9 
oases in sucpession passing dovm the leaning lines, 
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oo2ade (the tapping on the nedk 
with a sword in the conferring 
of knighthood), decoKette (low- 
necked). L. coUxnn, 

Coll — glue ; collodion (a glue-Hke 
substance), protocol (a first 
draught, like a first leaf gltted 
on to a manuscript). G. coUe. 

Colon — a clause ; colon, G. colon. 

Colon — a husbandman; colony 
(a settlement, as of husband- 
men), L. coZcmus. L. cotere, 
to cultivate. 

Colonn — column ; cotormade "' (a 
succession of colwmns)^ colonel 
(the commander of the col- 
wmn). It. colomfho.. L. coTr 
wmnek. 

Columb — dove ; colvmbaxj (a 
dove-cote), coUtmbine (like the 
dove's bill). L. colvmba.. 

Column"* — pillar. L. colwmn. 

Com ifiovm) — sleep; coma (a stu- 
por), ccwnatose. G. coimao, I 
sleep. See cemetery. 

Com — banquet, revelry; comedy 
(an amusing play suited to a 
banquet or revel), comic (ridic- 
ulous, like a reveV), encomium 
(high conmiendation, like the 
laudatory praise of a banquet). 
G comos. - G. coimao, I sleep, 
recline.* 

Com— friendly ; comity (exchange 
of couHesies). L. comis. 

Comb (ct^6)— hollow; cata- 
comb"* (a great chamber hol- 
lowed umler-ground). G. cumbe, 
bowl, hollow vessel. See cymbal. 



Comet — long-haired ; comet "* 
(the star with streaming hair). 
G. comste^. G. com>e, hair. 

Comit — accompany ; concomi- 
tant (ac<sompa/nymg with). L. 
com^itaxi. L. cornea, comitis, 
companion. 

Comm — stamp, mark ; comma 
(a mark of pimctuation). G. 
comma. G. coptem, to strike. 

Commod — fit, suitable, conven- 
ient ; commodious (roomy and 
therefore corwenient), commod- 
ity (an article of commerce de- 
signed to meet the wants or con- 
venience of people), accommo- 
date *<^ (adapt, supply, fit in), in- 
commode (trouble, cause incon- 
venience). L. comTTiodus. L. 
con, with ; modus, measure. 

Commun — common ; "• commun- 
ity (a people having life in com- 
mon), commtmion (a mingling 
in common), communicate 
(make known, make com^mon), 
com/mune (to talk with on an 
equal, or com/mon, footing). L. 
commtmis. L. com (cum), to- 
gether ; muma, obliging. 

Compile — confederate ; accom- 
plice (a confederate), complicity 
(the act of confederating with). 

F. complice. L. com (cum), to- 
gether ; plicare, to fold, twine. 

Con — peg ; cone "* (a pointed peg). 

G. conoa. 

Coneh — shell ; conchology. L. 

concha. 
Conelli — bring together ; con- 



* The ancient^ reding at table on concliQe. 
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Though I look old, yet I am strong and Itisty : 

For in my youth I never did appfy 

Hot and reMHous liqtiors in my hlood.—Shaketpeare, 

While the pent ocean, rising o^er the pile, 

Sees an amphiMous world beneath him smile ; 

The slow canal, the yellow blossomed vale. 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 

The crowded mart, the cttfttvated plain— 

A new cmiAon rescued from his reign,—Ool(iMUth, (Holland.) 

See, what a sfoee was seated on this brow : 

Hyperion^s curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 

An eye Uke Mars, to threateh and comsnand; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A comMnation, and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a msai.'-Shakespeare, 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth ; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach. 
With windlaoes, and with assays of bias^ 
By iadirecUoDB find directions o\it.^J8hake8peare, 

When the radiant mom of creeUion broke. 

And the world in the smile of God awoke. 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath. 

And &rb8 of beauty, and spheres of flame, 

Frcon the tfokl adym, by myriads came. 

—Bryant. (Song qf the Star.) 

Some safer world in depth of wood embraced.. 
Some happier island in the watery waste.— i^. 

Far off and low 
In the Aofi«on, from a sultry cloud. 
Where sleeps in embryo the midnight storm, 
"* The silent lightning gleams in fitful sheets.— TVl^oxr. 

Thou^rt gone ; the abyee of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy toTm.^Bryant. (To a Water Fowl.) 

In shirt of check, and tallowed hair. 
The fiddler sits in the 6f«Arush chair, 
Ldke Moses* basket stranded there 

On the brink of Father Nile.— -B, F. Taylor, 
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dU&td, reconoUe, L. conoiH- 
are. L. concilium^ a council. 
L. con (ctmi), together ; ccUere, 
to call, summon. 

Cond — hide; abscond (flee, hide 
away), recondite (of very hidden 
meaning). L. condere. 

Conditi (condioi)— covenant, con- 
dition; condign.'** L. condi- 
oio. L. con (<ymn), together; 
dicere, to speak. 

Congrru — agree, suit ; con^'wous 
(agreeing with). Li. con^ri^re. 

Conniv — close the eyes at, over- 
look ; connwe. L. connwere, 

Contamiu— contagion; contrnn- 
inaXe (pollute, ^ with con- 
tagion). L. contamien, corUa/mr 
inis. L. co^y together ; ta/ngere, 
tq io^ch. 

Contra— opposite ; contrary , <xmn- 
try (the region opposite), con- 
trasts (place opposite). L. con- 
tra. 

Contumac — stubborn; contvr 
mcfcy (a sMthom resistance to 
advice or direction). L. eon- 
time^, ^on^vmae^. 

Contumeli — insult ; contmaekf 
(gro^s msui^. L. c^mtv/meMo,. 

Oonvivt— feast ; com>w>ial (fes- 
tvve). L. cor^yiwum. L. con, to- 
geth^ ; t»i;ere, tq live. 

Cop — cut ; coppice (a small wood, 
frequently c\U gS), copse (a 
bunoh of l^rv^h, frequently cut 
oflP). O. F. opiper. O. F. cop, a 
siprpke. Low L. corpus. (^. 
cdk^^t^, Qi blow* 

Copi— abundance; cqp^us (oo- 
curriog in o&uncfanc^), cctpy (a 



duplicate, which may be aibwa- 
dantVy multiplied). L. cc^pia. 

Copul — a band ; cqpw^a (the verb 
to he, which wmies the subject 
and predicate), cot^pte (a tmited 
pair). L. copula. 

Cop — See cord. 

Cop ; copd — heart ; cordial (a 
stimulant for the heart), cor- 
dial "• (hea/rpy), accord ^^ (agree- 
ment, as of hearts beating to- 
gether), concord,"* discord (dis- 
agreement, hea/rts or feelings 
apart), record^^^ (recall agam 
to mind, or T^eorQ, c(yrQ^^'^ (the 
very heart of an object), cott- 
age "• (boldness of hea/rt). L. 
cor, cordis. 

Copb— basket; cor5eil (a w^rved 
basket with flowers and fruits), 
cor&el (a haskel^WLQ projection, 
supporting a superstructure), 
corvette (a small ship of war, 
formerly a slow-bailing ship, a 
mere basikef). L. corMs. 

Copi — leather, skin; coriaceous, 
excoriate (to flay, strip off the 
skin), ctdrass (a breast-plate, 
formerly made of leather), 
scourge (to excoriate, strip off 
the skin). L. corium. 

Copn— horn; unicorn **> (a fabu- 
lous beast with one straight horn 
in the forehead), Capricorn (the 
homed goat), (x>r»et (a brass in- 
strument, the UtUe horn), corn- 
^copia"• (the horn of abv/nr 
da/nce), comer (a Tiom-lilie point), 
cor^es^ (the honf^p membrane o| 
the eye), cornel (a shrub whose 
wood is very hard and tou^b, 
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OORON — CRAT. 



like 7wm\ com (a hard, homy 
substance growing on the foot). 
L. cornn. 

Coron — crown; coronation (a 
crowning), coronal (a crownAUke 
top), coronet'** (a Uttle crown 
worn by a duke), coroner (a 
crown officer who inquires after 
the cause of sudden or violent 
death), cornice "• (the crowning 
part of an entablature, or ar- 
chitectural ornament), cor{ony 
oUa (the Uttle flower crown), 
cor(o?i)ollary *^ (a gratuitous 
statement, thrown in like a 
garland, or crotvn), L. corona. 

Corpus; corpor — cor^mscle (a 
little hody)y corpse (a dead body), 
corps (a body of troops), corpu- 
lent (fat, having large body), 
corporal (relating to the body), 
corporeal (of a bodily or ma- 
terial nature), incorporate (to 
organize into a body), L. cor- 
pus, corporis. 

Corr — See cv/rr. 

Corpig — correct, control, man- 
age ; incorrigible (unmanage- 
able). L. corrigere. L. con, 
with; regere, to rule. 

Cors— body ; corse (a dead body), 
corset (a stays closely fitting the 
body), corselet (a piece of armor 
protecting the body). O. F. 
cors. L. corpus. 

Copt — court ; cortege (a court pro- 
cession). It. corte, L. cors, 
corfts. 

Corusc — glitter; corticate. L. 
cort^scare. 

Corv— crow;cordne. L. ooryus. 



Cosm — order, ornament, uni- 
verse, world; cosmic (relating 
to the world), cosmopolite**® (a 
citizen of the world), macro- 
cosfra (the universe, the great 
world), microcosm (the smaU 
world of little things), cosmetic 
(a wash, a means of personal 
adornment). Q-. cosmos. 

Cost — rib, side ; intercostal (situ- 
ated between the ribs), costa\, 
accost (address, come to one's 
side), coast (the side of a coun- 
try), cutlet (a little rib). L. 
cos^a. 

Cotyl — cup; cotyledon (the little 
cup of a sprouting plant), co- 
tyle. 

Cov — hatch, /brood; covey (a 
brood, or crowd, of birds). O. 
F. coi;er. L. cubare. 

Crai — chalk ; crayon (a chalk pen- 
cil). F. craie. L. ere^a. 

Cran — notch; cranny. F. cram,. 
L. crena. 

Crani — skull; cranium. Q-. cra- 
nion. 

Cras — a mixing ; idiosyncrasy (a 
personal peculiarity, a peculiar 
make up or blending together). 
Q-. crasis. G. feerannt^mi, I 
mix. 

Crass — thick, dense; crass. L. 
crassns. 

Crastin — to-morrow ; procrasti- 
nate (put off till to-morrow). L. 
cra^tinvis. L. cras. 

Crat —hurdle ; crate (a wicker- 
work hurdle). L. crates. 

Crat — govern; aristocracy (the 
govermnent of the best), autoc- 
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tacj (the goverwment of an in- 
dividual's self alone), democracy 
{goverrwnent by the people), G. 
crotein. 

Crater —bowl ; crater ^^ (the Jxywl 
of a volcano). L. crater. G. 
crater, 

Creas — flesh ; pancreas {aU flesh), 
G. creas, 

Creas icresc) — grow; increase, de- 
crease. L. crescere. 

Creat"^® — L. creare, crea^us. 

Cred — believe, make trust ; credr 
ible, credulous, crectence, cred- 
it,**^ creed.^*^ L. credere. 

Crem — bum; crerw ation (the 
bvmmg of the Ixxiy of a dead 
person). L. cremare. 

Cren — notch ; crenate, crenelate, 
cranny. L. crena. 

Creo— flesh; creosote (the .^esA- 
preserver). G. creos. 

Crep ; crepit — crackle, burst, 
make noise, sound; decrejpi^"* 
(very old, and consequently 
moving about noiselessly), dis- 
crepant (disagreeing, like sounds 
that are out of harmony), crev- 
ice (a rent in the earth), crev- 
asse (a bursting of the banks). 
L. orepare, crepitus. 

Crese ; cret — grow, increase ; 
crescent ^'^ (the increasing moon), 
accrefion (a growi/ng to), concrete 
{grown U^^Mhev), excrescence (a 
growing out). L. crescere. 

Cret— chalk; cretaceous. L. cre^a.* 

Cret — See ce/m, 

Crev— burst, rend; cretdce (a 



rent in the earth), crevasse (a 
hursting of a swollen river 
through its banks). O. F. crever. 
L. crepare. 

Crimin — crime; crimninsl, crim- 
inate (fix crime upon), recrim- 
inate (to make charges, as of 
crwTie,'^ hack and forth). L. 
crimen, crimims, 

Crin — lily; crinoid (in the /orm 
of a lUy), G. crmon. 

Crin — hair ; crmoline (an expan- 
sive skirt, formerly made of 
Tkiir-cloth). F. cri/n, L. crines, 
the hair. 

Cris— a discerning; crisis (a mo- 
ment of trial, or discermnenQ. 
G. crisis. G. crinein, to judge. 

Crisp — wrinkled. L. crispus, 

Crit — a judge ; critic, criterion (a 
standard, or means of judging). 
G. crimes. G. crinein, to judge. 

Cruc — cross;"® crt^if y (to fasten 
upon a cross), crt^ial (severe, 
like a cross-incision in surgery), 
excrt^iate (to torture, as on the 
cross), crusade (an expedition 
in behalf of the Gross), crudse (to 
cross the sea.) L. crux, crucis, 

Crud — raw; crude, L. crtidus. 

Crur — the leg; crt^ral (belonging 
to the leg), L. cms, cruris. 

Crust — shell; crt^s^acean. L. 
crt^s^a. 

Cryph {crypt) — hidden ; Apoc- 
rypha. (the unauthorized, and 
therefore hidden away, books 
of the Old Testament). G. 
cruptos, G. crupteva, to hide. 



♦ So named after the island of. Crete^ from whence it came. 
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(Hh, Pr*ythee, no more ; let him come when he will ; 
I will deny thee nothing. 

Dee, Why, this is not a boon ; 
*TiB as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 
Or #ue to you to do pecuHax prq/U 
To your own pemcm.* Nay, when I have a «iit. 
Wherein I mean to touch your love Indeed, 
It shall be full of poUse and dil^^feulty. 
And fearful to be granted.— ^S^otogMarg. 

Mendty will not et/aoe 

Those Teoorda dear of transport iiast ; 

Thy imoffe at our last embraee ; 

Ah I little thought we *twas our last \—Bum». 

Soft as a mother's coc^ence mild 

IjOW bending o'er her sleeping QhJ16..—PrenHce. 

Os,Y are the Martian Kalends: 

December's Nones are gay : 
But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides. 

Shall be Bome's whitest day.— ifoomifoy. 

Tis to love 
The eocfenoes of voices that are tuned 
By majesty and purity of thought.— ^T. P. Willis, 

The massy rocks themselves. 
The old and ponderous trunks of •prottrcUe trees. 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causej rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity.— .Br^n^. 

AH our days are so unprofitable while they pass, that tis wonderful "^cure or 
when we ever got any thing of this which we call wiado^, poetiryi yiv^e. We 
never got it on any dated caiendar day. Some heaven^ 4^ys i^w^t ^v^ ^^^^^^n 
intercalated somewhere, like those that Hermes won with dice Qt ^^ Moon, that 
Osiris might be horn..— Mnerson. 

The earth to thee her ineense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings. 
When glittering in the freshioned fiel^^ 

The snowy mushroom springs.— Campl>ell. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocttf^P^ic splendors, 
Sank the City of Ood, in the vision of John the Apottfe. 

—Longftlhw. 
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Crypt — vault; G. (yrupte, Q-. 
omptoa, hidden. G. oruptein, 
to hide. 

Crystall—ice; crystal^** (in the 
form of ice). G. orVrStaMoa. 

Cub — to lie down, sit; incti&ate 
(to ait on eggs), mcubxxs (a night- 
mare, aitting heavily on one). 
L. cubaxe. 

Cubit — elbow; cii&i^ (the distance 
from the elbcfw to the end of 
the middle finger). L. cubitus. 

CucuU — hood; ctumU&te. L. cvr- 
cuHua. 

Oulc — See cole. 

Culln— -kitchen ; oiblinaxj (belong- 
ing to the kitcTien); hOn. L. 
culinsk. 

Oulmin — top, summit; ctUrrd- 
mate (reach the highest point). 
L. diknen, oi^lmima. 

Oulp — fault, offense; culpable 
(guilty of ar fa/uU), culprit (one 
charged with an oj^ense), in- 
oulp&te (to fasten an offense 
upon), exculpate (to free from 
the charge of an e0en9e). L. 
oulp&. 

Cult-— till; ou^vate, cutture.^^ 
li. ooJera, QuMufi. (See ccdony.) 

Cumb — lie down, recline; in- 
Gumbent (reoHmag or resting 
upon*)y procz^m&ent (rediwmig 
forweurd), succ«ii»2i (yield, Ue 
down under). L. cwmib&rQ. 

Cumul — heap ; acouvmiZc^te ^'^ 
(heap up), emmiluR (in the form 
of a Tieop or mass). L.emaWus. 



Oune — wedge; cuneiform, cu/ne- 
ate, coin (a piece of money 
stamped with a wedge)^ coigne 
(a tuedgeAike projection). L. 
ctmeus. 

Cup •— cup ; cupola (a small dome, 
the little reversed cup). Low L. 
oupa. L. cupa, a tub. 

Cup — desire, crave ; ot^pidity (a 
cramng for money). L. our- 
pere. 

Cupp — copper; cupreous. L. cu- 
prum.f 

Cur— care, attention; oi^re^^* (to 
he£d by due attention or ca/re)y 
accurate (exact, on account of 
receiving sufficient core), cu- 
rious (giving aUention to), cvr- 
rate (a priest having the ca/re 
of souls), procure (manage, 
take oa/re of), secure (safe, free 
from care), sineci^re (without a 
care). L. ct^ra. 

Curr ; cups— nm ; current ^^ (tlje 
rwnning), cursory (miming 
along), disouraiye i^netmmg 
about), excursion (a running 
out), incur (rwn into), incuraion 
(an inroad, a rummng into), in- 
tercourse (a running between), 
occur (run against), preouraor*** 
(a forerum^er), reour (happen 
again, run bcK^), succor (help, 
run wnder), coarse (rough, of 
the common run), concourse 
(a rtmmng togeffker), coimer (a 
m^ssepgey, a rt^tnr^er), cput^ *" 
(the distfi^Bce rn^), discourae *•• (a 



• The ineumbent of an office luus its dutiei^ kkemabmt on ^lim, thoi^ h^ is often 
Xfnarded as redkiinQ t^of^ a comfortable berth. 

t Ni^ned after the island of Cfu^resa^ whence it was obtained. 
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ClTftT— DEAL. 



•rwmwng about), recot^se (some- 
thing to rwa hack to), succor"® 
(assistance, a rv/n/n/mg imder), 
corridor (a long passage rim- 
ning through a building). L. 
ct^rrere, cwrsus. 

Curt — short; cu/rt, cti/rtaM (short- 
en), L. ci^^us. 

Cusp; cuspid — point ; hicuspid 
(having two pomts), L. cwspis. 

Custod — guardian; ciostody (re- 
stradnty control). L. cvstos. 

Cut — skin ; cutis (the main sMn), 
ct^ticle (the outside shin). L. 
cutis. 

Cycl — circle ; cycle (a complete 
circle of time), ci/cZopoedia (the 
entire rownd of instritction), 
cyclorajna, (a circular view), 
hicyde (a two-wheeled vehicle), 
tricycle, cyclops (the giant with 
the single rou/nd eye). Q-. cur- 
cZos. 

Cylind — roll; cyHmler (in the 
form of a roll), calender (a 
roUer). Q. ciUindein. 

Cymb — a cup, cavity; cymbal (a 
cifp-shaped musical instru- 
ment), catacomb (an v/nder- 
grownd city of the dead), 
chime *•* (a concert of bells, sug- 
gestive of the ringing of cyrrtr 
6als). Q-. cttm%he. 

Cyn — dog ; cynic (a snappish, dog- 
like person), ci/nosure"® (an at- 
traction, like the pole-star in 
the end of the dog-tail of the 
liittle Bear). Q-. ouon, cimos. 



Cyst— bag, pouch. Gt. cystos. O. 
cwein, to contain. 

Dactyl — finger; dactyl (having 
a long and two short syllables, 
like the long and two short 
joints of the finger), date (the 
fruit somewhat in the form of 
a. finger). Q-. dacttUos. 

Dam— lady; dame, damsel (a 
young lady), beldams (a hag, 
formerly a fine lady). O. F. 
dame. L. domin&. 

Dama — conquer; adamant (a very 
hard and wriconquerable sub- 
stance), diamond. G. damna^in. 

Damn — loss, penalty; damn 
(condemn to pay a penalty), 
condemn (sentence to pay a 
penalty), dam^SLge (loss), indemr- 
niiy (make good, leave free 
from loss), indem-mty (freedom 
from penalty). L. dam/num, 
damm^ord. 

Dat — give; date (a given point 
of time), edition (a publishing 
or giving out), perdition (utter 
loss, a complete givi/ng over), 
reddition (a giving hack), tra- 
dition >•* (a giving across). L. 
dare, dotiis. 

De — bind ; diadem (a fillet hotmd 
around the brows). Gt. deo. 

De — god; Deity.*** G. deus. 

Deal (doBi) — portion, share; deal 
(give out a share), dole, ordeal 
(a trial,* a dealing out one's 
portion). A. S. dcel. 



• The expression Jlery ordeal resulted from a judicial procedure that once iire- 
vailed in England. A i)er8on arrested on suspicion was adjudged guilty unless 
lie could prove his Innocence by the ordeal. Persons of rank were subjected to 
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I>eb ; debit — owe ; dehenture 
(an acknowledgment of what 
is ow6d)y debit, debt. L. debeo, 
debituB. 

I>ebil — weak ; debility, debilita.te, 
L. debUis. 

I>ec — become ; decent. L. decere. 

I>eca — ten; decade (a group of 
ten), (decalogue*** (the ten com- 
mandments). (Jt. deca. 

Oecant — tip a vessel on its edge. 
It. deccmtare, L. de, down; 
Ger. kante, comer, edge. 

Decern — ten; December*** (the 
tenth month in the Roman 
year, which began with 
March). L. decern. 

Decim — tenth ; decimal (a tenth), 
decimate (to kill every tenth 
man). L. decmina. 

Decop — honor, ornament; deco- 
rate.*** L. decus, decoris. 

Decor — seemliness ; decorum, L. 
decus, decoris, 

I>ect — receiving; pancZec^ (the 
code of Justinian, the receive 
dU). Q-. dectes. Q-. dechomai, 
1 receive. 

Decuss — cross, put into the form 
of X. L. dec^^sare. L. de- 



ciLSsis, a coin worth ten {de- 
cem)asses (and consequently 
marked with an X). 

I>el — destroy; deteble, delete. L. 
delere. 

Delect — delight ; delectable, *** de- 
light. L. de^ec^are. 

Deleter — destroyer ; deleterious. 
Q. deleter. G. deZeomai, I 
harm. 

Delicat — luxurious ; delicate. ^^ 
L. delicatus. 

Delici — delight,*** pleasure ; deli- 
cious {deUghtiul). L. deUda. 
L. delicere, to amuse, allure. 
L. de, from, away ; Zocere, to 
entice. 

Delir — mad ; delirious (wander- 
ing in mind). L. delirua. L. 
de, from; Ura, furrow.* 

Dem — the common people ; dem- 
agogue*^ (a leader of the com- 
mon people), democracy "• {gov- 
ernment by the people), epi- 
demic (spreading among the 
people). G. demos. 

Dendr — tree; dendrology (the 
science of trees), dendroid (tree- 
form), dendromys (the ^ree 
mov^se), rhododendrou (the rose 



the ordeal by fire, those of lower degree to the ordeal by water. In the wdeal by fire 
the accused was reqiiired either to take in his hard a piece of red-hot iron, or to 
walk barefoot and blindfold . over nine red-hot plowshares laid lengthwise at 
onequal distances. K he escaped unharmed, he was adjudged innocent ; other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. The ordeal by water consisted in plunging the 
bare arm to the elbow into boiling-hot water, or by casting the accused into a 
river or pond. In the first place, an escape from injury was deemed an evidence 
of innocence. In the latter trial, if he floated he was deemed guilty, and if he 
sank he was acquitted. The chances in such procedure were rather against the 
accused. It was the practice of a barbarous age, In which the rack and other in- 
struments of torture were employed in obtaining judicial evidence, and in which 
the gauge of battle, or trial by combat, was allowed. From the above forms of trial 
originated the expression, passing through fire and water. 

* A delirkms person is unmanageable, like a plow-horse that leaves the furrow. 
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Holds a oupi of oowsliiy-wTeaths 

Whence a smokeless iaoense breathes.— .^nefvoa. 

Snuff. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play? 
Bot. A calendar, a ccUendauc ! look in the almanack ; find out moonshine, find oat 
moonahine.— Shakespeare. 

lack. The chimney 
Is south the f^mber ; and the chimney-piece. 
Chaste Dian, bathing ; never saw I fisrurea 
So likely to report themselves ; the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her 
Motion, and breath left ont.—Shakespeare. 

JjeVB purge this choler without letting blood : 

This we preMTide, though no physician ; 

Deep malice makes too deep ind^on : 

Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be s^greed. ; 

Our doctoTB say there is no time to "bleed.— Shakespeare, 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 
• The lark thy welcome sings. 
When glittering in the freshened fi^l^ 
The snowy mushroom spring^.— Campbell, 

Slowly s^s out of the heavens, with apocalyptic splendors. 

Sank the City of Qtod, in the t^on of John the A.T^oetile,—LimgfeO€w, 

Sense, by studious thought refined, 

Oritic taste -vfith candor joined.— Zoely Jfonndrt. (Dr. Johnson.) 

I sat by the lily's heU, 

And watched it many a day:— 

The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell, 
Grew faint and dim, then drooped and fell. 

And the flower had flown away.— i¥rcit?<rf. 

At Qod's forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant. 

These are but the flying sparks.— XofHZ^dfoiiit. 

When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot its r&y.— Longfellow, 

"From, every place below the skies, 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer— 

The incense of the heart— may ri^ 

To heaven, and find fUKseptance there.— i^I«QMn(. 
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tree), lepidocfondron (the scale 
tree of the co£il mines). Q-. 
dendr on. 

I>en8— thick; dense (tfUck)^ con- 
dense (to compresis, thdcken), 
L. densns. 

I>ent — tooth; dentist, dentine 
(the substance of the tooth), 
dentitrice (a tooth rub), dentate 
(toothed), indent {tooth in like 
a saw). L. dens, dentis. 

I>enn — skin ; epicfermis (the out- 
ward ski/n), pachyderm (a thick- 
shinned animal), taxidermy 
(the arrangement of the skins 
of animals so as to resemble 
life), hypodermic {under the 
skin). Gt. derma. 

Desider — desire ; desideratum 
(a thing greatly to be desired). 
L. desideraxe. L. de, from; 
sidv^, sideris, star.* 

Despatch {despech) — to hasten 
(literaUy to * * unhinder "). O. F. 
despecT^er ; des (dis), apart ; 
pescTter, to hinder. L. pedica, 
a fetter. L. pes, pedis, foot. 

Despot — master; despot (an op- 
pressive master). Q-. despotes. 

Destin — ordain, establish ; de^ 
Uny^^ (the ordained cou]*se). L. 
destinaxe. L. destma, a prop. 

DeteHor — worse ; deteriorate 
(becoming worse). L. deterior. 

Deutero — second; Deuteronomy 
(the second book of Moses, the 
second giving of the law), deu- 
terogamy (a second ma/rriage). 
G. deu^teros. 



De vis— See divis. 

Dexter— right hand ; deccterous"* 
(as skillful as the rig?U ha/nd), 
ambidextrous (using either 
hand, or both at once, as 
though both were righ^ hcmds). 
L. dexter. 

Di — day ; dial *•• (an indicator of 
the time of day), diurnal (daily), 
diary (a daiz-book), meridian 
(the midday line). L. dies. 

Diabol— devil; diofto^ical (devil- 
ish). Gt. diabolos. G. didbdUein, 
to slander. G. dia, through ; 
bdllein, to throw. 

Dlcat — declare; abdicate (give 
up by public deda/ration), dedi- 
cate^ (devote, declare away), 
predicate (make a declaration), 
L. dioare, dica^us. 

Diet — speak, say; contradict 
(speak against), diction (manner 
of speaking), dictionary, edict 
(a proclamation, outspoken), in- 
terdict (a prohibition, spoken 
between), predict *** (say before- 
hand), benediction (a blessing, 
a saying that it may be ujeU 
with thee), malediction (a curse, 
a saying that it may be ill 
with thee), valedictory (a say- 
ing farewell), verdict (a report 
or saying of the truth of the 
matter), dictete*** (order, di- 
rect, continue to say), addicted. 
L. dicere, dictiis. 

Didact (didasc) — teach; didactic 
(teaching). Q. didascein. 

Dieu— God; adiew"®'*" (I com- 



* To desire is to miss, as if turning the eyes with regret from the stars. 
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DIGIT — DOM. 



mend you to Qod), F. dieu, L. 



Digit — finger; digita,tQ (finger- 
shaped). L. digitus,* 

Dig^ — worthy, merited; dignity 
(respectable worthy honor), dig- 
^ifyi4o (make worthy), condign 
(fully merited), ind^nant,*^ 
deign^'^ (deem worthy), disdom, 
(deem unworthy), L. dignus. 

Dim (dism) — tenth ; dime (the 
tenth part of a dollar). O. F. 
dism^Q. L. decrnins. See dis- 
mal. 

Dioc {dioic) — dwell, govern; dio- 
cese (the district governed by 
a bishop). Q-. dioiceo, I dwell, 
govern. Q-. dia, throughout ; 
oiceo, I dwell. G. oicos, a 
house. 

Dioptr — an optical instrument 
for taking heights ; dioptrics 
(the science of the refraction 
of Ught). G. dioptrsk, G. dia, 
through ; op^omai, I see. 

Diphther — leather ; diphtheria. 
(a disease of the leathery false 
membrane of the throat). G. 
dipMhera,. G. derein, to pre- 
pare leather. 

Dir — dreadful; dire, L. dims. 

Disc — quoit ; disc^^ (a round 
plate, resembling a quoit), dish 
(a rownd plate), dms (a raised 
floor in a ball, containing a 
high rownd table), desk (a slop- 
ing table), G. discos. 

Disc — learn; disciple >^ (a lea/m- 
e/i'). L. dAaceve, 



Discrimin— -separation ; discrwn^ 
insX^ (to separate, distinguish). 
L. discrimen, discri/minia. Lu 
discemere, to distinguish. 

Dispatch*^ — See despatch. 

Dissip — disperse; dissipate. Li. 
dissipaxe, L. dis, apart. O. Li. 
supaxe, to throw. 
"Dit — See dot, 

Ditt (diet) —said ; ditto (the same, 
the said), L. dicere, dic^us. 

Ditt (dictat) — dictated; ditty (a 
song dictated). L. dictare, die- 
tatus. L. dicere, dic^us. 

Divid; divis — divide; divide, ^^ 
dividend., divisor, di/oision, de- 
vise (to plan, dvvide up), individ- 
ual *** (single, undivided), device 
(a thing devised). L. dividere. 

Divin — divine *<'®. L. dimnus. 

Doc ; doct— teach ; docile'*" (teach- 
able), doctor ^^ (a teacher), doc- 
trine (the matter taught), docu- 
ment (an instructi'oe paper). L. 
docere, doc^us. 

Dodeca — twelve. G. dodeca. G. 
duo, two; deca, ten. 

Dogrm; dogmat — opinion; dog- 
ma, (a statement of opinion), 
dogmatic (extremely opinion- 
ated). G. dogma, dogmatos. G. 
doceo, I show. 

Dol — grieve, worry; doteful, dol- 
or, condole (grieve with), in- 
doZence**® (idleness, not worry- 
ing). L. doZere. 

Dom — ^house ; domestic *^ (belong- 
ing to the hotjbse), domicile (a 
habitation or house\ doms^ (a 



* The nine digits are counted on the Jlngers. 
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great cupola, a hotise in itself). 
L. domus. 

I>oinin — ^lord, master ; domma,te^^ 
(to master), domi/neer (play the 
master), dominion^** (the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of a lord), 
domino (a disguise, the master^s 
dress), -predomi/nskte **" (overma&- 
ter\ domadn (a dominion or ter- 
ritory of a lord), L. dommus. 

Domit — tame; indomitable (tm- 
conquerable). L. domi^are. 

I>on — gift, give; condone (for- 
give\ donation (a gift), donor 
(a giver), guerdon (a recom- 
pense or give back), pardon 
(forgive). L. donum. 

I>onna — lady; belladonna. It. 
donna. See heU. 

Dorm — sleep; dormsmt ^^ (quies- 
cent, sleepi/ng), dormitory (the 
sleeping quarters), dor?7jer (be- 
longing to a sleeping room), 
dormouse (the sleeping mouse). 
L. dormire. 

Dors— back ; dorsal (belonging to 
the hack), indorse (put on the 
back). L. dorsum. 

Dos — a giving; dose (the quan- 
tity given to a patient). Q-. 
dosis. G. didomi, I give. 

Dot — given ; antidote*** (given 
against poison), eaiecdote^** (a 
private story, not published or 
given oui). G. dotos. G.'didomi, 
I give. 

Dox — opinion, glory, praise; or- 
thodox*** (of correct or current 
opinion), heterodox (of otTier 
than current opinion), doxology 
(the song of praise). Gt. doxa. 



Dra — perform ; drastic (severe, 
effective), drama (a perform- 
a/nce). G. drao, I perform. 

Drap — cloth; draper (a cloth 
dealer), drape, drapery,*** draft 
(doth color). F. drap. 

Dress — direct, make right or 
straight; address*** (direct to), 
dress (make right, or straight), 
redress^** (make right again). 
F. dresser. 

Droit (direct) — right, justice ; 
adroit (skillful, proceeding in 
the right way). Low L. direct- 
um. L. dirigere, directua, to 
direct. L. di (dis), apart ; regere, 
rectus, to rule. 

Drom — a running; hippodrome 
(a race-course for horses), drom- 
edary (the rwnning animal of 
the desert), palindrome (a word 
that rvAns backward in the 
same sense as forward). G. 
dromos. G. dramein, to run. 

Dry — tree ; drysA (a tree nymph), 
d?*wpe. G. drws. 

Du — two ; dt^al (consisting of 
two), duel (a fight between two), 
dv^t (music for two), detice (the 
two of cards). L. dt^o. 

Dubi — doubtful; dt^ftious.*** L. 
dt^us. 

Dubit — dov^t ; indt^^able (not to 
be dotibted), doubt. L. dtiMta.re. 

Due ; duet — lead, bring ; ab- 
diiction (a leading away), ad- 
dvce (bring forward), condiice 
(lead to), condt^c^ (lead with), 
condt^^ (a leader, conductor); 
dedttce (bring down), dedttct 
(bring down), doge (the duke of 
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Pifr. That light we see is burning in my halL 
How fxt that little eandU throws his beams I 
So shines a good deed in a naughty woiAd,— Shakespeare, 

Put golden i)adlockB on Truth^s lips, be callouB as ye will, 

Vrom soul to soul, o*er all the world, leaps one electric thrilL— X(HmB. 

Beneath the open sky abroad. 

Among the plants and breathing things, 

The sinless, iieaceful works of God, 

111 share the calm the season brings.— JSryoii^. 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud. 

To rise before me— Rise, O ever rise, 

Bise like a cloud of ineenee^ from the earth I 

—Ooleridffe. {Ml, Blanc.) 

O wake once more I how rude soever the hand 

That f^n^ures o^er thy magic maze to stray; 
O wake once more I though scarce my skill command 

Some feeble «cAoing of thine earlier lay ; 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away. 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain. 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more I EncfuuUrese^ wake again \^BoM, 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul.— IWZoA;. {Byrcn,) 

The stars that give no accent to the wind 

Are golden odei& and music to the mind.— ^Biott. 

Bach sculptured capUai in glory stands, 

As once the boast of those delightful lands, 

Nor ftrtfi&orous hand has plucked their beauties down. 

Some baser monument of art to CTOwn^—Easttnum, (Temple qf Theaew.) 

And hark I how clear bold eharUideery 
Warmed with the new wine of the year. 
Tells all in his lusty crowing X—LoweU, 

And within a dell where shadows through the brightest days abide, 

like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes scattered wide, 

FeU a shining skHn of water, that ran down the lakelet^s side, 

As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought may glide.— Bead. 

I lay upon the headland-height, and listened 
To the in«.*ant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me.— Xonfl/W&w, 
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Venice), doiLche (a shower-bath 
from a conduit), ducal (belong- 
ing to a duke), ducaX> (a coin of 
the dziK^hy of Apulia), du^liess 
(the wife of a duke), du^hy (the 
domain of a duke), duct (a 
conducting, or leading, pipe), 
ductile ^^^ (capable of being led, 
or drawn, out), duke^^^ {o. mili- 
tary leader*), educBie^ (bring 
out), edu/ie (bring out), mdu<ie 
(bring in), induct (bring in), in- 
trocZt^ce (bring within), prodi^ce 
(bring forward), product (that 
which is brotight forward), re- 
duce (bring back), sedt^ce (lead 
aside), tradt^ce (defame, lead 
over). L. ducere, ductns. 

Dulc — sweet ; dulcet, "^^^ dulcivneT. 
L. dulci^. 

Duodecim — twelve ; duodecimsX, 
duodecimo (a book having 
twelve leaves to a sheet of pa- 
per). Li. duodecim. L. duo, two ; 
decern, ten. 

Duo den — twelve apiece ; duo- 
denum, (the first of the smaller 
intestines, being in length about 
twelve finger-breadths). L. duo- 
deni. 

Dur — last ; cft^ation, endt^re,*'* 
dursmce (lasting captivity). L. 
dwrare. 

Dur — hard ; indt^rate*^* (to 
harden), obdura.te (Tiardened 
against), duress (restraint, a 
hardship). L. durus. 

Dynam — power, force; dynamic 



(relating to fo7*ce), dyna/mite (a 
very explosive substance). G. 
du/na/mis. G. dunami. 
Oynast — lord, ruler; dynasty ^^^ 
(the sovereigns of a given fam- 
ily). G. du/nastes. G. dunami. 

Ebri — drunken; ineftrmte."^ L. 
ebrius. 

Bburn — ivory ; ebumean. L. 
ebu^mum. 

Ecclesi — assembly, church ; eccle- 
siastic (belonging to the chwrch). 
G. ecclesia.. G. ec, out; cdleo, 
I call. 

Ech — soimd ; echo,^' ^*^' ^^* cate- 
chize (to question, din down 
into one's mind). G. ec?io, eche. 

EcHps — a failure ; eclipse (an ob- 
scuration of the sun or moon 
by the interposition of the 
moon or earth). G. ecleipsia. 
G. ec, out; leipein, to leave. 

Ecunien (oicoumen) — inhabited; 
ect^meTiical (universal, includ- 
ing the whole inhabited globe). 
G. oicoumenos. G. oiceo, I in- 
habit. G. oicos, house. 

Ed — eat ; edible, edacious (greedy). 
L. edere. 

Ed(cBd) — a building; edifice, edify** 
(to instruct, build up). L. cedes. 

Ego — I ; egrotist**^ (a conceited in- 
dividual, having a great ad- 
miration for the first person 
singular), egoism. L. ego. 

Ela — drive ; elastic **** (driving 
back). G. elao. 



* The great generals Marlborough and Wellington were created dukes in con 
sequence of their great success as military leaders. 
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ELECTR — EPACT. 



Electr— amber; eZecMc"* (like the 
effects produced by the highly 
electric amber), Q-. electron, 

Eleemosyn — pity, charity; elee- 
mosynary (devoted to charity), 
dkns {cha/rity gifts), dknonev 
(a distributer of akns), Q, 
eleem>osu/ne, G. eZeein, to pity. 

Eleg — a lament ; elegy. G. elegos. 

Element '* — first principle. L. 
elemsntuin, 

EUips — a defect ; ellipse (an oval 
figure, deemed defective be- 
cause its plane forms with the 
base of the cone a less angle 
than that of the parabola). G. 
eUeipsia. Q-. en, in ; leipein, to 
leave. 

Em; empt — take, buy; exempt 
{take out, free from liability), 
example (a specimen taken 
out), peremptory 1^* (destroying, 
takmg away entirely), premium 
(a reward, advance, or taki/ng 
before), redeem,^' "' {buy back), 
L. emere, emptua, 

Embroc — ferment, moisten ; em- 
brocation (a moistening of a 
diseased part). Q-. embroche, 
Q-. en, in ; brechein, to wet. 



Empori — commerce; emponum 

(a mart, a commercial center). 

G. emporia. G. emporoa, a 

traveler. G. en, in; poroa, a 

way. 
Emul (oBmwQ — striving to equal ; 

emulate. L. cemvZus, 
Enigrm (aindgm) — riddle,* dawk 

saying. G. ainigma, G. adnos, 

a tale, story. 
Enn — See a/rm, 
Ent — being; entity, nonentity. 

L. ens, entis. L. esse, to be. 
Enter — entrail; mesentery (the 

membrane in the middle of the 

entrails), enteric. G. enteron. 
Entic — to coax, allure; entice. 

O. F. enticer. 
Entom — insect; entomology (the 

science of insects). G. entomos. 

G. en, into ; temnein, to cut.f 
Entr (inter) — ^within ; entrails (the 

inward parts). L. inter. 
Ep — word ; orthoepy (the correct 

pronunciation of words). G. 

epos. 
Epact — added; epax^t (the excess 

of the solar month or year 

over the lunar). G. epactos. 

G. epi, upon; agrein, to bring. 



* The famous enigma of the sphinx was a cnrrent story among the ancients, 
and gave rise to a great deal of poetry. The sphinx was a female monster who 
captured xmwary travelers in the mountains, and proi)ounded to them the follow- 
ing riddle: "What animal is it that begins life on four legs, passes to the use of 
two, and ends on three?" If the captive failed to solve the enigma he was 
strangled. The word sphinx means ''Uhe strwigler.''* The victims were so numer- 
ous that the land groaned in distress until the arrival of CEdipus, who solved 
the riddle, slew the sphinx, and was made king by the grateful people. The 
answer to the riddle was : " Man, who crawls on hands and feet (aU fours) in 
childhood, walks upright on two legs in mature life, and descends to the use of 
a staff (third leg) in old age." 

t The insect's body is divided into three sections. 
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ESpaul — shoulder ; epaiUette (a 
sTumlder-piece), F. epaule. 

ESpic — narrative; epic^^^ (a great 
narrative poem *). G. epicos, 
G. epos, a word. 

!Epiped — plane surface, base; 
parallelo(6)pip6don (a solid hav- 
ing parallel plane surfaces). G. 
epipedon. G. epipedos, on the 
ground. G. epi, upon ; pedon, 
the ground. 

!Episcop — overseer, bishop ; epis- 
copal (relating to a bishop). 
G. episcopos. G. epi, upon, 
over; scopos, seer. 

!Epoch — stop, pause; epoch (a 
great arresting and controlling 
event). G. epoche. G. epiy upon ; 
echeiiiy to hold. 

Eqii (cBqu) — equal; equaX,^ equar 
nimity (equalness, or evenness, 
of mind), equation (a state- 
ment of equality), egt/ilibrium 
{equal balancing), equinox *^^ (the 
time of equal nights and days), 
equity {equal justice), egmva- 
lent (of equal value), egm vocal *^* 
(of doubtful meaning, with 
voice squally one way and the 
other), adegt^ate^^* {equal to). L. 
cequn^. 

!Equ — horse; equine, egt^strian 
(a rider on 7w3rse-back). L. 
equm&. 



Ere {arc) — inclose; exercise (set 

at work, as in driving cattle 

out of an inclosure). L. arcere. 
Eremi — the desert; eremite (a 

hermit of the deser€). G. eremia. 

G. eremos, deserted, desolate. 
Erg— work ; energy {work within), 

orgran (a working part). G. 

er^on. 
Ero — love; erotic*'^* (relating to 

love). G. eros. 
Err — wander; errant, error, ab- 
erration. L. errare. 
Ert — erect ; aler^ (on the watch, 

in an upright posture). It. er^a. 

L. erec^us. 
Erysi {eruthr) — red ; er^/sipelas 

(a disease characterized by a 

red skin). G. eruthros. 
Esc — eat ; esculent (good to eat). 

L. escare. 
Escal — ladder; escaZade. Sp.es- 

cala. L. sca?a. 
Eso {oiso) — carry ; esophagus (the 

gullet which carries to the 

stomach what is eaten). G. 

phero, oiso. 
Esoter — inner, within; esoteric 

(addressed to an inner circle 

of disciples). G. esoter. G. eso, 

within. 
Ess — to be ; essence *^o (the existing 

substance, the real quality). 

L. esse. 



♦ To be an epic, the poem needs to be great in length, in quality, and in i)op- 
ularity. The early epics, by detailing the deeds of the heroes of a nation, be- 
came intensely i)opTilar among the people of that nation. So, an epic is a long 
narrative poem stirring the feelings of a people by jwrtraying their past glories. 
But the term has been extended to include well-sustained narrative jwetry, even 
though the theme be not national, but human, as in the case of Milton's " Para- 
dise Lost." Among the great epics are Homer's " Hiad '* and " Odyssey," Virgil's 
"^neid," Dante's "Divina Comedia," and Milton's "Paradise liost." 
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From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 

Came Chanticleer's muffled crow, 
The stiff rails were softened to swan's-down. 

And still fluttered down the snow.— X<w«itf. 

And these few prec«^s in thy memory 
See thou character :—Qiye thy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unpropor^n'd thought his suet,— Shakespeare. 

Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this «i/ence, yet, I pick'd a welcome ; 
And in the worfesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of eauc^ and otM^acious doquenoe. 
love, therefore, and tongue-tied simp^idty. 
In least, speak most, to my capsycitj.— Shakespeare, 

Her parted lips, carnation dyed, 

Are panting forth -pexfume.—Mrs. D. F. Foster, 

And the grass. 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and moldering 8keletoTL.—Geo. D, PrenHce, 

Though closed the portal seems, 
The airy feet of dreams 
Ye can not thus in walls incarcerate.— I/mgfellaw. 

Never was ruler so aibsolute as he, nor so little conscious of it ; for he was the 
incarnate common sense of the -people.— I/>wea. (Abraham lAncoln.) 

And I have sci'ax)ed my keel 
O'er coral rocks in Madagascar seas.— JBroin^rtf. 

That spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook. 
From its fuU tot>er, pours the white cascaAe.—LongfsOow. 

Every man is by nature endued with the i)ower of gaining knowledge, and 
the taste for it ; the capacity to be pleased with it forms equsMj a part of the nat- 
ural conetUutian. of his mind. It is his own fault, or the fault of his e«ftM:ation, if 
he derioes no flro^cation from it.— Lord Brougham, 

He was the first true teacher of »M)rality ; for he alone conceived the kfea of a 
pure Att>?»anity. He redeemed man from the worship of that W61, self, and 
in*/rMcted him by precept and example to love his neighbor as himself, to forgive 
our enemies, to do good to those that curse us and de^tefuUy use MB.—Hazlitt. 
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!E8th — See cesth. 

Cstim {cBstim) — value; estimate^ 

estee/m, L. cB^vmaxe. 
!Estu (cBstu) — heat, surge, tide; 

estuajry (a river mouth receiv- 
ing tide water). L. CBstvs, 
Etem {cetern) — lasting for an 

age ; eternal. L. ceternus, 
!Etliie — moral ; ethics (the science 

of morcUs). G. ethicos. G. ethoa, 

custom. 
£thii — nation ; ethnic, ethnology. 

G. ethnos. 
Etymo — true ; etymology (the 

science of the triLe sources of 

words). G. etimioa. 
Eureka — I have found.* G. 

ev/reJca. 
Ev {cevy—Mfe, age ; longeinty (long 

life), primeval,*^ medieval. L. 

CBvtmi. 
Examiu — tongue of a balance ; 

examine ^'^ (test, as with a baZ- 

ance). L. exwmin, excuminis. 
Exampl — See exempt. 
Excel '° — raise, surpass. L. excel- 

fere. L. ex, out ; ceUere, to drive. 
Excels — lofty, high ; excelsior 

(higher). G. excetsxxs. 



Excerpt — extract. L. excerptmn. 
L. ex, out; carpere, to cull. 

Exeinpl— sample, pattern, model; 
exemplary (fit for a model), ex- 
emplity (illustrate by an ex- 
a/mple), example. L. exemplxxm. 
L. exvmeve, to select a sam- 
ple. L. ex, out; &meve, to 
take. 

Exerc— drive out of an inclosure ; 
exercise (to put at work, like 
driving oxen out of cm inclos- 
ure). L. exercere. L. ex, out ; 
orcere, to inclose. 

Exili — banishment ; exile. L. 
exiUum, eicsilium. L. exsul, a 
banished man. L. ex, out of ; 
soZum, the soil, ground. 

Exo — outward ; eccoteric (of a 
popular nature, delivered to 
the outside public, or people 
at large), ecrotic (belonging to 
a foreign, or outside, country, 
not native to a place). G. exo. 
G. ex, out. 

Exordi — begin; exordium (the 
beginning of an oration). L. 
exordiri. L. ex, out; ordiri, 
to begin to weave. f 



* A word originating in the expression of the great philosopher Archimedes 
when he discovered the principle of specific gravity. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
had supplied a goldsmith with a quantity of pure gold to be made into a crown. 
Having some doubts as to the honesty of the goldsmith, he submitted the crown 
to Archimides to determine whether it were made of pure gold. The philosopher 
pondered long over the problem, till at last a means of testing the crown came 
to him as an inspiration while he was in the bath. He noticed that; the water 
partly supported his body, that he had lost weight by entering it ; he also noticed 
that a quantity of water was displaced by his body and flowed over the edge 
of the bath. His quick philosophic intelligence connected the two facts, and 
deduced the principle that the loss of weight is equal to that of the amount of 
water displaced. He had the great principle of specific gravity by which to com- 
pare substances with water as a unit. He was so wrought up by the great dis- 
covery that he ran naked into the street, shouting ''Eureka/^' ("/ have found '^ it.) 

t The language of the oration is called the text, or what is tooven. 
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EXPATI — FACETI. 



£xpati — wander ; expati&te (wan- 
der at large on a subject). L. 
expatieni. L. ex, out ; spatiari, 
to roam. L. spatium, space. 

£xped — to set free, facilitate; 
expedite (to hasten, as if to take 
the foot out of a snare), expe- 
dition (hurry, preparation), ex- 
pedient (desirable, because fa- 
cilitating desired ends). L. expe- 
dire. L. ex, out ; pes, pedis, foot. 

Exter— outward ; exterior, ex- 
ternal. L. exter, exterus. 

Extra — beyond ; extraneous (&e- 
yond what applies), ex^r^me. 
L. extra. 

Fa — speak ; affable (of easy man- 
ners, easy to be spoken to), 
con/abulate (talk with), fable 
(a story, told), fairy "^^ (a little 
fay, or elf), fay *^ ^a. little fate, 
or goddess of destiny), fate^^^ 
(destiny, that whicl^ has been 
pronounced), inef/able (unspeak- 
able), in/ant (a babe, unable to 
speak), in/antry (foot-soldiers, 
the infantsX nefarious (impious, 
not to be spoken), preface (an 
introduction, spoken before- 
hand). L. fari, fatus. 

Fabr — a workman; fabric (a 
product of work). L. fab&r, 
faibri. 

Fabul — fable, ^•o Jj. fabula. L. 
fari, to speak. 

Fac; fact — make, form, act, do; 
facile "^* (ready to do), fac-simHe 
(make alike), faction (an active 
section of a party), factitious *" 
(artificial, done for effect), fac- 



tor (that which makes a result, 
also one who a>cts for another), 
factory (a place where things 
are made), factotum (a person 
of general usefulness, a do-all), 
/acuity^** (a power to do), fact 
(a reality, something done), af- 
fect (act upon, aim at), confect 
(make up), de/ec^ (a fault, not 
mode), de^ient (failing, not 
making), dif^wjult (not easy to 
do), effect (work out, worked 
out), efficacious (capable of pro- 
ducing effect), infect (taint, put 
into), perfect (thoroughly made), 
pro^cient (progressing, making 
ahead), refection (refreshment, 
a remaking of the strength), 
suffice (to uphold, make under), 
affair (a business, something 
to do), comfit (a preparation, 
or mdke up, of fruit with 
sugar), counterfeit (made like, 
or opposite), defeat*^ (overthrow, 
umdo), fashion (shape, make 
up), feasible (capable of being 
done), fetich (an idol made by 
hand), feat (a deed), feature (a 
form), profit (advantage, a 
making forward), surfeit ^^ (ex- 
cess, an overdoing). L. facere, 
factus, 

Fac — face, figure, form ; de/oce 
(to disfigure), ef/oce'* (to blot 
out, remove the form entirely), 
faxie, /a^ade (a front view of a 
building), surface (the outside 
part, the upper face). T. face. 
L. fades. 

Faceti — wit; facetious. L. far 
cetia. L. /oceans, courteous. 
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Faci — face, form; facial, super- 
ficial (being over, or outside, the 
form). L. fades, 

Falc — sickle; /afcon*" (a hawk, 
having a beak hooked like a 
sickle), falcMon^^* (a sword, 
curved like a sickle), defalcate 
(to take aiuay trust funds, com- 
pared to cutting doiun grain 
with a sickle). L. faZx, falcis. 

Fall ; fals — err, beguile, deceive ; 
fallible, fallajcj (a deceiving ar- 
gimient), fdlse,^^ falter, fail,^ 
foMlt,^ defaiUt. L. fallere, faZ- 

5US. 

Fam — himger ; /amine,^**' ^''^ fam- 
ish. L. fames. 

Fain — report; fame,^^' ^' de- 
fam^e, in/amy (not good fam,e). 
L. famfia, L. /ori, to speak. 

Faiuili — household; familiar.^^^ 
L. fam,ilia.. 

Fan — temple ; fane, -profane (un- 
holy, outside the temple), fanat- 
ic (an unreasoning enthusiast, 
like one religiously insane). L. 
fanum. 

Fant — See phant. 

Far — grain, spelt ; /orrago (a med- 
ley, like mixed grains for cattle), 
farina, (ground corn), L. far. 

Fare — stuff ; farce (a play stuffed 
with jokes). L. farcire. 

Farin — meal ; /armaceous. L. 
farina.. L. far, grain. 

Fasci — bundle; fasciate, fasicu- 
lar, fascis (the bundle of rods 
carried by a Uctor), fascine, 
L. fascis. 

Fascin — enchant ; /ascwate. L. 
fascinare. 



Fastidi— loathing; fastidioua^^ 
(overnice, particular, squeamr- 
ish). L. fastidixxm, 

Fatig^ — to weary; fatigue, inde- 
fatigable (unwearying). L. fa- 
tigase. 

Fatu — silly, feeble; fatuoxi^, fa- 
tuity, infatuate (to make fool- 
ishly impressed). L. fatuus. 

Fauc — throat; fauces, suffocate 
(to stifle as by what chokes 
the throat). L. /at^ces. 

Febr — fever; febrile, L. febris. 

Febru— expiate, cleanse; -Fe&- 
n^ary (the month of expiation 
at Rome). L. februare. 

Fee (/cBc) — dregs; feculent (full 
of dregs). L. faeces, 

Feeund — fruitful ; ^^ fecu/ndity, 
L. fecundus. 

Feder (/ceder)— treaty, league; 
federal, confederate, L. fcedua, 
foederis. 

Fel — cat ; feline, L. felis. 

Felie— happy; /eWdty.*" L. /e- 
lix, felicis. 

Felon — traitor, rebel ; felon *" 
(one guilty of a great crime, Hke 
treason). Low L. felo, felonis. 

Femell— young woman ; female.** 
L. femeUa. L. femina, a woman. 

Femin — woman; fejninine, ef- 
fem^inate (thoroughly woman- 
ish). L. femina. 

Femur; fenior — thigh; femnur 
(the thigh bone), femnoral. L. 
femur, femoris. 

Fend ; fens — strike ; defend »" 
(strike down), fence (that which 
protects, or defends), fend 
(ward off, defend), oifend^*^ 
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Why in this toolviah gown should I stand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches? Custom calls me to 't :— 

What custom wills, in all things should we do *t. 

The dust on antique time would lie unswept. 

And fTiotm^ainous error be too highly heap'd 

For truth to over-^?cer.— Bather than fool it so, 

Iiet the high o^/Tce and the hommr go 

To one that would do th.\iB.—8h(ike8peare. {CorManus,) 

Many a mortal of these days 

Dares to pass our sacred ways ; 

Dares to touch, awtfaciously, 

This cathedral of the sea \— Keats. {FtngaTs Cave.) 

Staffa, I scaled thy summit hoar, 

I passed beneath thy arch ffigarUic^ 

Whose pillared cavern swells the roar, 

When thunders on thy rocky shore 
The roU of the Atlantic— -SWA^. 

Our fathers' Qod 1 from out whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand.— FT Airti^. 

Nor can any lover of wi^re enter the old piles of Oxford and the English 
4athedra^^ without feeling that the forest overpowered the mind of the builder, 
and that his chisely his saw, and plane still reproduced its ferns, its spikes of flow- 
ers, its locust, its pine, its oak, its fir, its spruce.— Emerson. 

And his bulk is still further increased by a multi^trfidty of coats, in which he 
is buried like a cjatt^iflower, the upper one reaching to his heels.— Irving, 

That, like heaven^Q image in the smiling brook, 
Celeatial peace was pictured in her look.— CampbeU. 

And there wiU be no precedence of power. 

In waking at the coming trump of Qcod.— Willis. 

Ijoumej on by park and spire^ 

Beneath ceTdennial trees, 
Through fields with poppies all on fire. 

And gleams of ^stant seas.—LonqfeUow. 

The darkness, like a dome of stone, 
Ceils up the heavens.— DarM. 
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{dash against), offense. L. fen- 
dfere, fe7isns. 

Fenestr — window ; fenestra!. L. 
fenestrxim.. 

Fer — strike ; ferule (a striking 
rod of punishment), inter/ere 
{strike among, as when one 
heel strikes against the other). 
L. ferire. 

Fer — wild, fierce; ferocity. L. 
ferns. 

Ferr — carry, bear, bring ;/ertile**^ 
{bearing crops), circum/erence 
(the line hearing around a cir- 
cle), confer (bring together), 
defer {bear apart, delay), defer 
' (submit, bring one's self down), 
differ (bear apart), infer (bring 
in), olfer (bring near), pre/er 
(firing forward), prof/er (bring 
forward), refer (bear back), suf- 
fer^^^ (undergo, bear under), 
transfer (carry across). L. 
ferre. 

Ferr — iron; ferreons, farrier (a 
blacksmith, a worker in iron). 
L. ferrum. 

Ferv — boil; fervent, ^^^ effervesce, 
fervor, fervid. L. fervere. 

Fess — acknowledge; confess (ac- 
knowledge fully), pro/ess"* (ac- 
knowledge publicly). L. fateri, 
fessua. L. fari, fatus, to speak. 

Fest — feast; festal, festive, festi- 
val. L. festum. 

Fest— strike ; infest (attack, strike 
against), manifest^^^ (apparent, 
as if struck with the hand). L. 
fendere, festus. 

Fi — become; ^at (let it come to 
pass). L. fio, I become. 



Fict — fashion, feign ; ^wj^ion (a 
story of feigned characters and 
occurrences), ^^ile, ^c^itious. 
L. fingere, fictus. 

Fid — faith, trust ; confide (trust 
fully), diffident (distrusting 
one's self), ^delity (faithful- 
ness), infidel (an unbeliever, one 
not of the faithful), -perfidious *^* 
(treacherous, faithless), affida- 
vit (a written oath, or pledge of 
faith), affiance (a marriage con- 
tract, a plighting of faith). L. 
^es. 

Fif^ (fing) — make, form, feign; 
figment (a feigned story), fig- 
ure "^ (a form), effigy (an image 
made to represent an indi- 
vidual). L. fingere. 

Fil — thread, line; ^^ament (a 
threxid-like part), fillet (a thread- 
like band for the hair), file (a 
line, as of soldiers), en^Zade (a 
long line), filigree (having a 
texture wrought out of thread- 
like wire), pro^Ze^'^ (the front 
line of the face). L. filum. 

Fili — son, daughter; filial. L. 
films, filia. 

Fin — end, limit; ^r^al, ^msh, 
^mte "^ (having an end), fine **'* 
(well-finished, or ended), fine 
(a penalty that ends the case), 
confine (put within limits), de- 
fine (to limit), affinity (relation- 
ship, having limits bordering 
on each other). L. finis. 

Firm — steadfast, firm, strong; 
firm, firmament '^^' ^^^ (the firmly 
supported heavens), affirm (as- 
sert positively, fasten, or make 
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FISC — FOLI. 



firrriy to), confirm (make thor- 
oughly firm), infirm ^^^ (not 
strong)^ farm (a property pay- 
ing a fixed rent). L. firm^us. 

Fisc — basket of rushes, money- 
basket, purse ; fiscal (relating 
to money matters, the purse), 
confiscate (turn into the public 
treasury, or purse). L. ^cus. 

Fiss — split, rend ; fissure. L. fin- 
dere, fissns. 

Fistul — pipe ; fistula.. L. fistula. 

Fix — fixed, fastened; af^x (a 
part fastened to), pre^cc (a part 
fastened before), suf^x (a part 
fastened alter). lj.fingere,fixua. 

Flacc — soft ; fl^iccid (flabby, soft). 
L. fiaccus. 

Flagell — scourge, whip; fiageh 
?ate (to scourge with a whip). 
L. fiagellum. 

Flagiti — disgraceful act ; flagi- 
tious. L. fiagitixxm. L. fkbgi- 
taxOy to act with violence. 

Flagr — burn; fiagrant {glaring), 
confiagration (a great burning 
up). L. fiagrare. 

Flat — blow; inflate (blow into), 
flute'^'^'^ {a wind msAxxxment). L. 
^re, flatns. 



Fla V — yellow ; flavor. * L. fUwus. 

Fleet; flex — bend; deflect (bend 
from), flection, flexor, circum- 
flex, flexible, inflect (to modu- 
late, bend in), reflect ^'^^ {bend 
back), reflex, jf 1j. flectere, flexua. 

Flig ; flict — strike to the ground, 
dash; afflict, conflict,^"^^ inflict, 
-profligate (abandoned, dashed 
headlong). L. fligere, flictus. 

Flos ; flor — flower ; ^'''^ floral, florist, 
florid (red, like a blooming j^^ot^ 
er), floscnle, inflorescence, efflo- 
rescence, flourish}^ 'L.flos,flori3, 

Flu — flow ; '^0 fluent (flowing), 
fluid, af^t^ent (abounding, flow- 
ing to), con^ttent {flawing to- 
gether), ef^t^ence (flowing out), 
in^ttence (flow into), superflu- 
ous (overflowing), flux (a flou>- 
ing), influx (a flowing in), re- 
^t^ent.*** L. fluere, 

Fluctu — a wave ; ^t^c^i^ate (to 
be as changeful as a wave). 
L. fluctus. L. fluere, fluctus. 

Foe — hearth, fire-place; /ocus.J 
L. focus. 

Foli — leaf ; foliage ^^ (the leaves), 
folio ^"^^ (a volume made of a 
single leaf, or sheet, of paper). 



• It will be noticed that all primary words are for objects of sense or simple 
sensations. Ideas of thought and reflection are expressed by a figurative use of 
primary words. But the present word indicates an order in the use or education 
of the senses— sight before taste— and an attempt to express the experience of 
one sense in terms of another. Some resemblance was thought to be detected 
between the pleas^l^es of taste and that of the attractive golden (yellow) color. 

t All involuntary movements of the body are examples of reflex action. A 
sensor, nerve carries to a nerve center (such as the brain or one of the ganglia) 
an intimation of some disturbance at the surface of the body, as, for example, 
contact with a hot substance. This is the direct action on the nerve center. The 
center thus affected immediately reacts by transmitting over a motor nerve to 
the muscles a message to remove the exposed member from danger. This is the 
backward or rejlex action. 

X The rays meet in the focus, as the rays diverge from a fire-place. 
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portfoUo (an apparatus for car- 
rying writing materials, leaves 
of paper, etc.), trefoil (having 
three leaves). L. folium. 

Foil — bag; /oKicle. li. follis. 

Foment — a warm application; 
foment (to warm up, stir up). L.' 
fomentum. L. /(were, to warm. 

Font — fountain.^ Ij. fons, fontis. 

For — outside, beyond ; foreign 
(belonging to outside lands), 
forest •* (the wild tree land out- 
side of the clearing), foreclose 
(to close out), forfeit (a thing 
lost by a misdeed, as for tres- 
pass, or going beyond one*s 
lawful hmits). L. foras, /oris. 

For — bore; per/orate, foramen. 
L. forare. 

Form — shape; form, formula (a 
little form), conform, deform,, 
inform, (tell, put into form), re- 
form,* transform,. L. forrria. 



Formic — ant. L. formica. 

Formid — fear. L. formido. 

Fort — strong ; fort (a stronghold), 
/ortitude"* {strength to bear 
trial), com/or^ ^'* (to strengthen), 
-giano-f orte (the loud, or strong, 
sounding instrument). 'L.fortis. 

Fortuit — casual ; fortuitous. L. 
fortuitus. 

Fortun — chance; fortune (that 
which chances). L. fortuna. 

Foss — dug; fosse (a ditch), fos- 
siV^^ (a petrified form du,g out 
of the earth). L. fodere, fos- 
sus. 

Frag— See frang. 

Fragr — emit odor; /ro^rrant."* 
L. fragr are. 

Franc — free; fra7ic\nse (a privi- 
lege, an exercise of liberty), 
frankincense, frank, franklin 
(a freeholder), France (the land 
of the Franks,\ or Free Men), 



♦ Public education is based largely on the principle that it is easier to form 
than to r^orm— that it is easier to take children and make men of them than to 
restore them to manhood after they have become profligate. Communities have 
learned that the hope of the future lies in the improvement of the children. 
When Gtermany lay crushed under the iron heel of the first Napoleon, and 
further physical resistance seemed vain, the great philosopher Fichte sent forth 
the famous utterance : " There is still one thing that we can do for Germany ; 
we can improve our children, and they will save our history." Immediately the 
G^erman free-school system sprang into existence, and all are compelled to admit 
that GJermany has still a history. 

t The Franks were a Germanic tribe who conquered and occupied France (till 
then called Qa/ut) at the time of the downfall of the Boman Empire. The name 
was given them on account of the free^ independent spirit which prevailed 
among them, and from them the name was applied to the country. The i)eople 
of France are mainly of Celtic origin, and up to the time of the Roman Con- 
quest, they 8ix)ke the Celtic language. The Boman {Latin) language took almost 
entire possession of the country, though its Roman inhabitants were greatly in 
the minority. After the Frankish conquest, the reverse effect occurred; the 
Pranks, being in a minority, gradually lost their language and adopted that of 
the country ; so the French language to-day is substantially Latin, with slight 
intermixtures from German and other sources. Tn England, the struggle of lan- 
guages resulted in a most remarkable compromise; the English language is 
neither German (Anglo-Saxon) nor Latin (Norman French), but both in a well- 
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frang; fract — fulmin. 



franc (a coin of France), Low 
L. franc\i&, 

Frang; fract — break; fragile 
(easily broken), fragment (a 
broken piece), fraction (a part 
broken oflf)» fracture (a break), 
infraction (a breaking into), ir- 
re/ragrible (not to be opposed or 
broken back), refract (break 
back), refrain (the repetition, 
or breaking back, in a song). L. 
frangere, fractus. 

Frater; fratr — brother; frater- 
nal,^^ fraternity , fratricide (the 
killing of a brother), friar (a 
brother of a religious order). 
L. frater, fratri. 

Fraud — deceit ; fraud }^ L. fraus, 
fraudis. 

Frequ — crowd, press; frequent. 
L. frequere. 

Fresc — fresh ; fresco (a painting 
on fresh plaster *). It. fresco. 

Fri — rub; /rmble (capable of 
being rubbed into powder), 
/rivolous (silly, worthless, like 
broken potsherds). L. friare. 

Frict — rub ; friction. L. fricare, 
frictus. 



Frond — leafy branch. L. from, 
frondis. 

Front — forehead, ><^ face ; frontal, 
front, ^''^ a.tfront {an offense to 
the very face), confront (bring 

. face to face), effrontery (impu- 
dence, a facing a matter out). 
L. frons, frontia. 

Friict — fruit ; fructify (bear frudt). 
L. fructn^. 

Frug— fruits of the earth, thrift ; 
frugaV^^ (thrifty, careful, /rm^ 
fu!). L. frua:, frugis. 

Fruit — enjoy ; fruition (enjoy- 
ment of what has been strug- 
gled for). L. frui, frudtus. 

Frustr— in vain ; frustrate (make 
vain). L. fru^tra. 

Fug — flee ; furtive, refuge, sub- 
terfuge (a cover, something to 
flee under when pressed in 
argument). L. fu^ere. 

Fulc — prop ; fulcrum (the prop 
of the lever). L. fulcere. 

Fulg — shine ; effulgence, reful- 
gent. ^'^^ L. fulgere. 

Fulmin — thunder ; fuZminate 
ifhunder forth f). L. fulmen, 
fulminis. 



balanced adjustment. "Westward the course of empire moves;" all European 
tendencies seem to have focused themselves and formed a perfect union in the 
far western island. See Romance. 

Franklin. Frank, free; lin^ little. The lUUe freeman; the holder of a smM 
estate infeeos distinguished from the serfs or villains who occupied the estates of 
superior lords. 

♦ Many of the paintings of the great masters are frescoes in the mediaeval 
churches, and as such are in a condition to be preserved to the enjoyment of 
many generations. The great painting of Michael Angelo, "The Last Judg- 
ment," is a fresco in the dome of St. Peter's at Rome. Some interesting speci- 
mens of ancient painting have been recovered as frescoes in the buried build- 
ings of 'Pom^ii.— Frieze. 

t In the old mythology, Jupiter was represented as the ruler of the universe; 
and his decrees were always accomi)anied by a peal of thunder^ thus striking 
terror and securing obedience. He was called the " Thunderer,^'' and was repre- 
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Fum — smoke ; fumey per/tmie*^ 
{smoke thoroughly), /limigate 
(drive smoke around), /t^mitory 
(a plant that smells like the 
smoke of the earth). L. fimius. 

Fun — rope ; /imambulist (a rope- 
walker). L. funia, 

Funct — perform, finish ; fn/no- 
tton>* (that which any thing 
performs), defv/nct (dead, hav- 
ing finished the course of life). 
L. fimgi, functus. 

Fund — bottom ; fund&menta] (at 
the basis or hotiorn), fund (cap- 
ital, the basis, or bottom, of a 
business), founder (to go to the 
bottom), fovmd ^^ (establish, lay 
the foundation, or bottom), pro- 
fou/nd (deep, reaching tow£ird 
the bottom). L. fundus. 

Fund; fus — pour, melt; fusible 
(easily melted), fu^on (a union, 
a melting together), confound 
(pour together), confuse (pour 
together), diffuse (shed, or pour, 
abroad), effusion (an outpour- 
i/ng), found (cast, or pour met- 
als), futile (pouring forth in 
vain), infuse (pour into), pro- 
fuse (poured forth), refund 
(pour back), refuse (pour back), 



refute (to answer effectively, 
pour back), suf/t^on (a pour- 
ing over), transfuse (pour 
across*). L. fwndere, fusus. 

Funer — a funeral; funeral, fu- 
nereal. L. funus, funeris. 

Fur — to rage; fury. L. fwrire. 

Fur — steal; furtive (stolen). L. 
furari. L. fur, thief. 

Furc — fork ; bifurcate (two- 
forked). L. furca. 

Fum (fom) — oven; furnace (a 
great oven). L. fornus. 

Fus — spindle; fusee (the spindle 
in a watch). L. fusus. 

Fuse — brown, dark ; obfuscate 
{darken). L. fuscus. 

Fust — cudgel ; fustigate. L. 
fustis. 

Fut — water- vessel to pour from ; 
confute (to prove to be wrong, 
pour cold water upon), futile 
(in vain, easily pouring forth), 
refute (to disprove, pour back). 
L. futis. 

Futur — about to be; future. L. 
esse, futurus. 

Gabl (gabel) — fork ; gable (the 
place where the roof forks). 
Ger. gdbel. 



sented with a thunderbolt in his hand ready to be hurled upon his enemies. 
His other accomi)anying symbol was the eagle (the Mrd qfJove), the imperial l)ird 
which alone of animals can face the thunder. One of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world was a statue of Jupiter erected at Olympia, in Elis, where were 
celebrated the famous Olympian games. This statue was executed by the re- 
nowned sculptor Phidias, and marked the highest point to which sculpture has 
ever attained. Idke other objects of moderate dimensions, it disappeared amidst 
the convulsions of thousands of years, the massive Parthenon alone being fitted 
to carry down to our day the handiwork of the great master. 

♦ The progress of disease is often arrested by the introduction of healthy 
blood into the veins of the invalid. Hence, in arousing in another a noble desire, 
or passion, we are said to transfuse our spirit into him. 
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Beader, attend— whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole, 
Or darkly grubs this earthy hole, 

In low pur«dt, 
Blnow, prudent^ cai^ious self-control 

Is wisdom's root.— Robert Bums. 

Duke. If music be the food of love, play on. 
Give me excess of it ; that, sui/tfi/ing. 

The ATppetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again— it had a dying fall : 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes ui>on a bank of violets, 
StejJing, and giving odour.— Shakespeare. 

WroB, hoi 
The shirt of Nessus is xipon me : Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage ; 
IJet me lodge Xdchas on the horns o* the moon ; 
And with those hands, that grasp'd the heaviest club, 
Sulx2ti« my worthiest BeU.-Shakespeare. 

He who reads with discerwment and choice will acywire less learning, but more 
knowledge ; and as this knowledge is colfoc^ed with design^ and cultivated with art 
and method^ it will be at all times of iromediate and ready use to himself and 
others.— Zord Bolingbroke. 

I can add colours to the cam«leon; 

'Change shai)es with Proteus, for advantajgies^ 

And set the murd'rous Machiavel to scfuxii. 

Can I do this, and can not get a crown ? 

Tut I were it farther off, I'll pluck it down.— Stwkegpeare. 

Duch. Why droops my lord, like overripen'd com. 
Hanging the head at Ceres'* i^lenteowaloaAY— Shakespeare, 

Well believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs. 
Not the king's crown, nor the depw^ed sword. 
The mawAo/'s ^rwwcheon, nor the judge's robe. 
Become them with one half so good a grace. 
As mercy doe^.— Shakespeare. 

The mountain wind— most spiritual thing of all 

The wide earth knows— when, in the sultry time. 

He stoops him from his vast cerukskxi haU, 
He seems the breath of a r^estial clime,— 

As if from heaven'a wide-open gates did Jlow 

Health and r^r««Ament on the world "below.— Bryant. 
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Gain (gegen)^ against; gamsay, 
agai/nst. A. S. gegen. 

Galax igalact) — milk; gcUaxy^ 
(the milky-way, hence a group of 
bright stars). G. groZa, galactos. 

Gale — helmet ; gdleate. L. galea. 

Gallin — hen ; gallinaceous, L. 
gdlUna. 

Gam — marriage; higamy, polyg- 
amy, monogramy, crypto^cwn 
(a plant without visible organs 
of fructification, and therefore 
whose marriage is concealed), 
phenogram (a plant whose mar- 
riage, or mode of fructification, 
is apparent), amalgraTnate (to 
form a closfe union). G. gamos. 

Gamb — leg ; gamhrel, gambol. 
It. gamba, 

Gangli— a swelUng, unch; ganr- 
glion (a nerve bunch*). G. 
gangUon. 

Gangren— mating sore ; gangrene, 
G. gangraina. G. grainein, to 
eat. 

Gant — ^glove ; ga/ntlet, O, F. ga/nt, 

Gant (gat) — lane ; gantlet (a lane 
of men with clubs). Sw. gata. 

Gam — warn, avert, protect, sup- 
ply, adorn; garnish (to cover 
over, protect), gar{n)mexit^^ (a 
robe of protection), gramiture 
(qdornm^ent), garr(n)ison (a sup- 
ply of men in a fortress). O. F. 
gamir, wa/mir. 



Garr — chatter; garrulous, ^^ au- 
gurithe personage who observed 
the fiight and chatterings of 
birds), L. garrvoe. 

Gaster; gastr — stomach; gas- 
tric (belonging to the stom- 
ach), gastero^od (a reptile, like 
the snail, that uses the stomach 
as a foot). G. gaster. 

Gaud — rejoice; gaudy, L. gau- 
dere. 

Ge — the earth; greography (a de- 
scription of the earth's surface), 
geology (the science of the 
earth's crust), geometry (the 
science used in surveying, or 
measuring the earth), greorgic 
(relating to husbandry, or 
worMng the earth), George (a 
farmer, a tiller of the earth), 
apogree (the point in the moon's 
orbit at greatest distance from 
the earth), perigee (the point in 
the moon's orbit nearest to the 
earth). G. ge.^^ 

Gel — frost; ^eZid (frosty), congeal 
(to freeze), gelatine (an appar- 
ently frozen substance), jelly 
(an apparently frozen sub- 
stance). L. geler. 

Gem (gemm) — a bud. L. gemma, 

Cten — knee; grenuflection (a bend- 
ing of the knee), geniculate 
(jointed, having UtUe knees). 
L. genu. 



* The brain and ganglia are called nerve-centers ; and their function is to initi- 
ate action in the use of the body. The Senear nerves are the messengers inward 
carrying notice to the brain and ganglia of pleasurable or painful contact or 
excitement at the surface ; the motor nerves, on the contrary, carry back to the 
muscles the mandate of action suited to the nature of the sensation. In voluntary 
movements of the muscles, the impulse comes from the brain along the motor 
nerves; but in involuntary movements, the impulse originates in the ganglia. 
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gen; GENER — GENT. 



Gen ; gener — kin, kind, race, 
class ; ^enus (a class), general 
(belonging to a whole class), 
generate (to produce, bring 
forth kind), generous ^^^' *^ (hav- 
ing good impulses, as if belong- 
ing to a noble class), degenerate 
(to let down the race), gender 
(kind), gender (produce, bring 
forth kind), genuine (of the 
true kind), progeny (kin brought 
forth). L. genus, generis. 

Genea — birth ; genealogy. G. 
genea. 

Geuer — kind, class, race; gen- 
eral, genei'ate (bring forth kind), 
degenerate^^^ (having the race 
let dow7i), regenerate, engender, 
gender. L. genus, generis. 



G^nes — origin; grenesis. Gt, gerir 
esia. 

Geni — tutelary spirit, wit; gen- 
^•^g *i84, 216, geniaU^ L. genius. 

G^nit — born, begot; congenital 
(existing at birth), progenitor 
(an ancestor, one who has he- 
gottsn offspring), -primogeniture 
(the system of the estate pass- 
ing to the first^rnf), genitive 
(the case which contains the 
full stem, from which the noun 
has its birth). L. gignere, genitus. 

G^nt — clan, tribe; gentile (an 
unbeUever, like the members 
of a heathen tribe), gentle ^^ 
(carefully bred,#after the man- 
ner of a good clan or family}:), 
genteeV** L. gens, gentis. 



* From Homer downward, the great poets have been said to be endowed with 
genius, with Homer or Shakespeare, or both, at the head of all. Genius is also 
accredited to great authors in other departments ; historians, scientists, orators, 
essayists, writers of fiction. Indeed, the term is applied to surpassing intellectual 
greatness exhibited in any line of private or public activity. Great sculptors, 
architects, painters, musicians, etc., have l^ft us the creations of their genius; so 
also have great statesmen, great engineers, etc. The industrious and useful 
millions to whom the term genim is denied are said to have reached the stage of 
tmdiocnty. 

t In the United States, all the children inherit equal shares of their father's 
estate. But in England the system of primogeniture prevails. In that country 
the father's estate descends to the eldest son, including also his title, if he have 
any. The crown descends in like manner, according to the law of primogeniture, 
to the eldest son. The motive to primogeniture seems to have been to prevent 
the extinction of noble families by keeping in the hands of the head of the 
house the estate necessary to uphold its dignity. The extinction of ancient 
houses is also guarded against by the law of entail, which puts it out of the 
power of the holder to alienate, or di8i)ose of, his real estate. An improvident or 
malicious holder may lay waste his lands, as did the grandfather of Liord Byron 
with regard to Newstead Abbey ; but the land itself inevitably reaches the heirs 
under the law of entail. In all societies there are laws encouraging the accumu- 
lation of wealth; but in many countries, notably in the United States and 
France, there are laws looking to the redistribution of great fortunes. Among 
these is the law of equal inheritance among children. 

t The noble families have usually maintained a refined state of society in 
which courtesy and gentle manners have prevailed. They have been stimiilated 
to i)ei"8onal improvement by the high standards of their order; and they have 
had sufiicient wealth to enable them to reach the standards set before them. 
The education of a gentleman (literally a man qf noble family) has ever included, 
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€^r — bear, carry, rule; belligrcr- 
ent {carrying on war), cormger- 
ous, lanigrerous, vicegerent (one 
ruling in the place- of another). 
L. gerere. 

Geran — crane ; geranium, (the 
plant having a seed-pod like a 
crane's bill). G. geranos. 

Germ ; germ in — seed ; gerrriy^^ 
germinate. L. germen, germi- 
nis. 

German — fully akin; germane 
{related to, bearing upon), 
cousin-german, L. germanus. 

€lest — carry, bring ; congestion 
(a bringing together), di^e^^ 
(separate, carry apart), gesture 
(a movement, a carrying on), 
jest (a joke or trick perpe- 
trated, carried on), register ^^ 
(a record that brings back mat- 
ters to mind), suggest {bri/ng 
wnder consideration). L. gerere, 
gestwa. 

Gibb — hump, hunch ; giibbouB. 
L. gibbo,, 

Gigant — giant ; gigantic}^ G. 
gigas, gigantos, 

Glabr — smooth ; glabrous. L. 
glaper. 



Glaci — ice; glacier ^^ (a field or 
stream of ice), glacial, glacis 
(a smooth slope, as if covered 
with ice). L. glacies. 

Gladi — sword; gladiator ^^ (one 
of the swordsmen of the Roman 
arena). L. gladius. 

Gland — acorn; gland (a bunch 
resembling an acorn). L. glans, 
glandis. 

Gleb — soil ; glebe (a tract of land 
belonging to a church). L. gleba. 

Glob — ball; globe. L. globus. 

Glomer— ball or clew of yam; 
congr/omerate (rolled together 
like a baU). L. glomus, glomeris. 

Glorl— glory. '*« L. gloria. 

Gloss — tongue, language, word; 
glossaxy (a series of explana- 
tions of difficult words). G. 
glossa. 

Glott — tongue, language ; glottis 
(situated near the tongue), poly- 
gTot (given in many tongues). 
G. glotta, glossa.. 

Glue — sweet; glucose. Gt. glucus. 

Glum — ball, husk; glv/me, L. 
gluma, glubere, to peel. 

Glut — swallow, devour ; glut 
{swallow greedily), de^Zu^ition 



besides matters of practical utility, the graces of manner and the i)ower to please 
in every way ; it has also included the strengthening and training of the body 
and the elevation of the spirit, fitting both for enterprises of a daring and 
arduous nature. It has, also, at all times included the ideas of honor, truthful- 
ness, fairness, and other traits of noble character. At times it has included tem- 
perance, chastity, and almost every moral virtue. (See chivalry.) Thes* stand- 
ards were not reached in every case by any means; but the effect of having 
such standards was to make gentlemen common in the nobility, and to make the 
nobility respected on account of its many respectable men. That the common 
people have not only tolerated the nobility but have revered them, is due the 
fine personal qualities prevalent in the latter class, due to their system of educa- 
tion. The education of manners and character is not now restricted to rank ; in 
modem times it is conceded that any man may become a gentleman^ no matter 
how humble may have been his birth. 
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IJet me not burst in ignars^ce 1 but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerementa ! why the sepuhhie. 

Wherein we saw thee guieily in-um'd, 

Hath op^d his ponderoua and marble jaws 

To cast thee up again 1 What may this mean. 

That thou, dead oorsey again in complete steel, 

B^visit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Maldng night hideous ; and we fools of nature. 

So horridly to shake our 6i^)osUion, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our aaulat—Sluacespeare. 

I wrote the past in char<icterB 

Of rock and fire the scroll. 
The building In the coral soa. 

The planting of the coaL—Fmenon. 

Above their bowls with rims of Hue, 

Four azure eyes, with deeper hue. 

Are looking dreamy with de]lght.—L(mgfellow, 

A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 

The few that his stem heart c^mshed ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye. 

That life had nearly perished. 

—McLeUan. {The Death qf Napoleon.) 

He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art 1— a friend at hand, to scare 

TTjR melanc^o^y.— Wordsworth. ( To the Daisy.) 

Crime, small and great, can only be truly stayed by etfw<Jation— not the educa- 
tion of the intelfoc^ only, which is on some men wasted, and for others mischievous, 
but education for the heart, which is alike good and necessaxy for BXL.—Bu8Hn. 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances 1 

Honored and blessed be the ever-green pine I 

liong may the tree in his banner that glances, 

Mourish, the shelter and grace of our Mne.—Soott. 

In the joy of youth, as they darted away, 
Through the widening wastes of space to play. 
Their silver voices in chorxxa rung ; 
And this was the song the bright ones sung. 

—Bryant. (8ong qf the Stars.) 

-4wajious she bends her gracetvl head 
Above these chronicles of jtain.^I/mgfeUow. 
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{swallowing down), glutton (an 
excessive eater), L. glutire. 

Olutin — glue; glutinous, agglvr- 
Ornate. L. gluten, glutinis. 

Glyc — sweet; glycerine (a sweet 
syrup-like substance), glucose 
(the sugar of grapes and other 
fruits), licorice (the root of a 
plant from which a sweet juice 
is extracted). G. glucns. 

Glyph — carve; Yneroglyphic (a 
sacred carving of a word pict- 
ure on an Egyptian temple). 
G. gluphein. 

Ono — know; progrr^ostic {tBk know- 
ing beforehand), progrr^osis (a 
knowing beforehand of the 
course of a disease), dia^?iosis (a 
thorough knowing of a case of 
disease), ag'nostic (one that does 
not know), gnomon (an index, 
that makes knoivn), gnome (a 
sprite, an intelligence). Qt. 
gnonai. 

Gnonien ; gnomin — name, 
fame ; cognomen '^ (an addition- 
al name*), ignominy (disgrace. 



(not having good name), L. 
gnomen, gnominis, 

Gon (goni) — comer, angle; poly- 
gon, G. gonia, 

Gorg— fearful ; gorgon. G. gorges. 

Gorg — throat ; gorge, ^^ gorget 
(throat armor), gorgeous^^* *** 
(showy, causing a swelling of 
the throat with pride), gargle (to 
wash the throat). O. F. gorge 
(the throat or gullet, which is as 
voracious as a whirlpool). L. 
gu/rges, a whirlpool. 

Grad ; grress — step, go ; grade "^ 
(a step), gradual *^ (step by step), 
graduate (divide into degrees, 
or steps, as to graduate a scale), 
degrade (cause to step down), 
ingredient (that which goes into 
a composition), retrograde ^^ (go 
backward), aggress (go against), 
congress (an assembly, a going 
together), digress (go aside), 
egress (an outgo), ingress (a go- 
ing in), "progress ^^ (go forward), 
transgress '^* (go beyond what is 
one's right t). L. gradi, gressus. 



♦ At a time when the Romans were hard pressed during the second Punic 
War, the elder Sclpio led an army into Africa, boldly changing the scene of hos- 
tilities. He so confounded the plans and expectations of the Carthagenians, and 
pressed them so hard on exposed points, that they were compelled to make terms 
of peace highly favorable to Rome. The exploit immortalized Scipio with the 
added name of Africanus (he whose deeds in Africa won glory and triumph to 
Rome). It also gave rise to a proverb. Any attempt to transfer the seat of war 
into an enemy's country is called carrying the war into Africa. Such an attempt 
was made in the American Civil War by the Confederate invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. The attempt was brought to naught by the defeat at Gettysburg. Corio- 
lanus, Britannicus, Germanicus, and Atticus are other examples of Roman 
agnomens. 

t A proper freedom is liberty to do right, to act our will in what is not 
wrong. Liberty to do wrong is license. Every government worthy of the name 
seeks to repress license ; a desjwtism would shackle the human will in all things ; 
a beneficent government represses only license, while it seeks to enlarge the 
boundaries of personal freedom in the attainment of proper ends. A govern- 
ment is a means, not an end ; though the terms are often reversed by bad rulers. 
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GRALL — GRATI. 



Grail — stilts ; graMatoTj (long- 
legged, as if going on stilts), 
L. grcdlae. L. grvdus, a step. 

Gramin — grass ; gramineouSy 
graminivorous, L. gra/min, 
gramims. 

Gramm — a letter, written char- 
acter ; grammax (the study of 
language, especially that which 
is written), anagrram (a change 
in a word due to the rearrange- 
ment of its letters), diagra/m 
(a figure or plan, written out), 
epigrram (a teBse utterance, like 
an inscription written upon 
a monument), TCionogram (a 
combination of several letters 
into a single cTiaracter), pro- 
gramme (written out before- 
hand). G. gramma.. Q-. gra- 
phein, to write. 

Gran — grain; granary (a store- 
house for grain), grange (a 
farm-house, originally a barn, 
or grain house), granule (a lit- 
tle grain), granite (the stone 
composed of small grains), pom- 
egranate (the fruit with many 
seeds or grains), garner (to put 
into the granary), garnet (re- 



sembling the seed of the pome- 
granate). L. granum. 

Grand ^*^' ^^^' 2=^®— great. L. grandis. 

Graph — write ; autograph (a 
writing by an individuars self), 
biography (a written account 
of a person's life), geography 
(a written description of the 
earth's surface), lithograph 
(written or drawn on stone), 
"photograph (written or drawn 
by light), stenography (close or 
sh/yrt writing), graphite (the 
mineral in lead-pencils with 
which we write), graphic (vivid, 
as if drawn or written with 
a pencil or brush), graft (to 
insert a scion pointed like a 
writing-pencil). Gt. graphein. 

Grat — pleasing ; gratetuV^^ (pleas- 
ing to the senses), gratify (to 
please), gratis *^ (with free grace, 
or pleasure), gratuitous (given 
freely, or with pleasure), con- 
gratulate (to wish joy, or pleas- 
ure), grace ^^' ^^^ (favor, pleas- 
ure). L. grat\is. 

Grati — favor ; ingratiate (work 
into favor), grace (favor). L. 
gratia, L. gratus, pleaded. 



It is a means of promoting the happiness of the governed. It is not happiness to 
be well-fed and amused. It is happiness to be at liberty to follow one's bent, 
and to make the most of his powers and the opportunities of life. It may pro- 
mote happiness to increase the opportunities of life and to facilitate the attain- 
ment of proper ends. Hence, a government feels at liberty to assist as well as 
protect its people. But as there is always danger of harm from even individual 
assistance, so the danger is tenfold greater when the assistance is rendered by a 
government. Good government, therefore, throws the people as far as possible 
upon their own resources, and helps them only when absolutely necessary, or 
clearly expedient. Liberty is the right to our rights, the right to go to their 
limits in the attainment of our own good ; when we pass beyond them we trctns- 
gress ; when we are beyond them we are immediately trespassing on the domain 
of some one else's rights. 
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Grav — heavy ; gr(we (heavy\ 
gravity ^^^ (weight)^ gravitation* 
(attraction of weight)^ aggravate 
(increase the weigM), grief, ''^ 
grieve. L. gravis. 

Greg: — herd, flock; gregarious 
(tending to flock together), con- 
gregate (Jierd together), aggre- 
gate *••' "• (herd together), egre- 
grious (conspicuous, taken out of 
the .^ocfc), segfregfate (to separate, 
put apart from the flock). L. 
greXy gregis. 

Gress — See grad. 

Gross — fat, thick, great ; gross^^* 
^•* (coarse, fat), gross (wholesale, 
large quantities), engross ^^ (to 
write in large letters, also to 
take one's entire attention), 
grocer (a deater in provisions, 
originally a wholesaler). L. 
grossus. 

Gubem — govern ; gubernatorial 
(relating to a governor), govern. 
L. gubemare. 

Guer (undary^hacky again ; gusr- 



don (a reward, a gi/ve hack). 
O. H. Q. ividar. 

Guerr — war; grt/errilla (carrying 
on irregular luar on a small 
scale). Sp. gusrra. 

Gurg — whirlpool ; gurgle "^ (to 
purl or bubble, like a whirlpool). 
L. gwrges. 

Gust— a tasting; gust (relish, 
gratified taste), disgust ^** (of- 
fended ta^te). L. gustns. 

Gutt — drop; gutter (a trough or 
channel for catching the drops 
from the eaves), gout (a disease 
supposed to be due to a drop- 
ping of the humors of the 
body). L. gutta. 

Guttur — the throat ; guttural 
(formed in the throat). L. gut- 
tu/r. 

Gymn — naked ; gymnasinm "* (a 
place where men exercise more 
or less naked). Qt. gymnos. 

Gyn — woman ; grt/warchy. Or. 
gune. 

Gyr — ring, circle ; gyre. L. gyros. 



♦ The attraction of the sun and all other masses of matter is called gravity 
or weight, because the amount of attraction is exactly proiwrtioned to the 
weight. The discovery of this principle threw such a flood of light upon the 
field of astronomy, that it is regarded as an epoch in the history of science. The 
planetary orbits were known, but the cause of their adherence to these circular 
pathwayE was a mystery until gravitation supplied the key. It is now clear that 
the circular movement is due to centrifugal force modified by the iwwerful 
attraction of the sun. Gravity also accounts for various disturbances in plane- 
tary revolution which were formerly a mystery. It also accounts for the notice- 
able phenomena of the tides, which are now attributed to the joint attraction of 
the moon and the sun. A very simple occurrence led to the discovery of this 
great principle. As Sir Isaac Newton lay in an orchard, an apple fell upon his 
face. He immediately queried as to what gave the apple motion, and he reached 
the great conclusion that the earth pulled the apple down after it was released 
from its stem. The little apple thus led him to the formative principle of the 
universe ; for this principle acts at all distances, though its force varies as the 
square of the distance ; and the i)osition of all the bodies in space, or, in other 
words, the structure of the universe, is a balancing of gravitation and centrifugal 
force. 
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Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and my^^erions strength,— 
A ftj^ness,— to face a world in arms.— J/r«. Siafymey. 

Beet. Jjet me embrace thee, good old cAnwiicle, 
Thou hast so long walk'd hand in hand with time :— 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee.— Shakespeare. 

But in the dark unknown 

Verfect their circles seem- 
Even as the bridge's arch of stone 

Is rounded by the Btream.— Longfellow. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or miTTw'd in the Ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down \~ Campbell. (To the Sainbow.) 

But now, O rapAire I sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the "West 

Shepherding his soft droves of Jleecy cloud.— Lowell. 

From the cool cistema of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; , 

The fountsdn of perpetual peace flows there, 
Prom those deep dstema fiowa.— Longfellow. 

Adieu^ Qjdieu ! ye much lov'd ctofeters i)ale I 
Ah 1 would those happy days return again, 
When 'neath your arches, free from every stain, 
I heard of guilt and wonder 'd at the tale \— Coleridge. 

Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd dtorfel, a pendevit rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon 't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air : Thou hast seen these signs ; 
They are black vesper^B pageania.— Shakespeare. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studiovua cloisters pale, 
And love the high embowfed roof 
With antique pUiaxs massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious Ught.— Milton. 

Let biTTi who works the orient wrong beware the patron''s ire l—Maeaulay. 

Stood serene^ and down the fiUure saw the golden beam inc^i^^ 

To the side of -peifect justice, mastered by their faith divine.— Lotoell, 
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HabiU — dress, clothe ; habUi- 
ment '•• {clotfimg\ dishabille 
(carelessly dressed), F. hafnUev, 
F. fuibile, ready. L. fuxbUia, 
having active power. L habere^ 
to have. 

Habit *•• — dress, condition, prac- 
tice. L. habitna. L. fiabere, 
Tidbitns, to have. 

Habit — dwell, abide; habitable, 
hdbitajit (a resident), habitat (the 
natural abode of a plant), hdbi- 
^ation,^'* inhabit. ^^ L. hdbitare, 
Li. /lofcere, Jmbitus, to have, hold. 

Hair— take, choose ; /heresy (error 
in doctrine, a toMng up what 
is not authorized), apTwBresis 
(a toMng away of a letter or 
syllable from the beginning of 
a word), diceresis (a mark in- 
dicating a taking apart of two 
vowels), syncBresis (a coalescence 
of two vowels into a diphthong, 
a taking together). (3-. hairem. 

Hal — breathe ; exhale *•* {breathe 
out), inTioZe (breathe in). L. 
halaxe. 

Hallucin — wander in mind ; 
haUucinsition. L. haUucinoxi, 

Halo — a threshing floor; halo (a 
bright circular light, suggesting 
the white chaff of a th/resMng- 
floor). G. halo&. 



Harm — a joining, fitting; hour- 
mony •*' ***» *•* (concord, a perfect 
fitting y or joining together). Qt, 
harmoB. 

Haugrht (Tkit^O- high; hoMghty 
(lofty in manner). O. F. Tiaut. 

Haust — to draw water; ex- 
haust^"^^ (to empty, draw out), 
(3-. Jia/imre, han^tus. 

Heal (MZ) — whole, sound; hsaZ 
(to make whole). A. S. hdl. 

Hears (/^erc)— harrow; rehearse 
(to repeat, like harrowing 
ground over again), hearse 
(originally a triangular, har- 
row-\\kB, frame for holding can- 
dles at a funeral service). O. 
F. here, L. Mrpex, Mrpids, 

Hebdomad — a week ; hebdom- 
odal {weekly), Qc, hsbdomas, 
hebdomados. Qc. hepta, seven. 

Hecatom (hecaton) — hundred ; 
hecatomh (a great sacrifice, as 
of a hundred oxen), G. heca- 
ton. 

Hectic — constmiptive. G. Tiec- 
^os. G. hecTiein, to have. 

Hedr — seat, base; poly/iedron, 
catTiecZral. G. hedra, 

Hegemon — a guide, leader ; 
hegemony (the leadership among 
confederate states*). G. hsge- 
mon. 



♦ Among the ancient Greek states there was usually a recognized hegemony. 
It was held alternately by Athens and Sparta, and led to many wars between, 
those powerful states. Philip of Macedon claimed to have established the 
hegemony of Macedon ; but he effected only a Macedonian domination. 

The hegemony proper was a recognized institution to which the states submit- 
ted within certain limits without any sense of degradation. At the time of the 
great Persian invasion, Q^lon, tyrant of Syracuse, offered to bring to the defense 
of Greece more boats and men than any other state on condition that the 
hegemony should pass to Syracuse. His proi)osition was rejected with scorn, the 
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HEIN — HIER. 



"Rein (hmn) — odious; heinous. O. 

F. hmnous, O. F. haiVy to hate. 
Helio^** — the sun; apJielion (the 

earth's greatest distance from 
the sii/n\ heliocentric (having 
the sun as the center), hsUch- 
trope (a flower that tii/ms con- 
stantly to the sun), i>erihelioii 
(the earth's position when near- 
est to the Sim). G. helicm. 

Helix — a spiral; Q-. helix. G. 
heUssciD., to turn round. 

Helminth — worm ; helminthdi- 
ogy (the science of worms). G. 
hehnins, helrainthos. 

Hem ; hemat — blood ; hemor- 
rhage (the bursting of a blood- 
vessel), hematite (the blood- 
stone). G. haim^a., haim^atos. 

Hemer — day; ep/^emeral (con- 
tinuing for but a day). G. 
hemera. 

Hendeca — eleven ; hendecagon . 

G. hendeca. G. hen, one ; deca, 
ten. 

Hepat — the liver; hepatic (per- 
taining to the liver). G. hepar, 
hepatos. 

Hepta — seven. G. hepta. 

Her ijicer) — stick ; adhere "* {stick 
to), cohere (stick together), in- 
here "* (stick within). Xi. h^rere. 

Herb — grass, fodder, herb. L. 
herha. 



Heredit — inherit; hereditaxy,^^ 
hereditament. L. hereditaxe. 
L. heres, heredis, an heir. 

Hermeneut — interpreter ; her- 
meneutic. G. hermsneutos. 

Hermi (eremi) — desert; hermiV^^, 
^ (a dweller in the desert). G. 
eremia. G. eremos, deserted, 
desolate. 

Hes (hces) — stick; adhesion, ad- 
hesive, cohesion, /hesitate (to 
halt, as if the tongue stuck 
fast). L. hoerere, hcesitus. 

Hesit (hcesit) — stick fast; hesi- 
tate. L. hcBsitare. L. hcBsere, 
hcesitus, to stick. 

Hetero — another; heterogeneous 
(of various or other kinds), 
heterodox (of other than estab- 
lished opinion). G. heteros. 

Hex — six. G. hex. 

Hiat — gape; hiatus (a gap). G. 
hiare, hiatus. 

Hiberii — wintry ; hibernal, hi- 
bernate^^^ (pass the winter in 
sleep). L. hibernua. 

Hibit (habit) — have, hold ; ex- 
hiMt (hold out), -prohibit (hold 
forth). L. liabere, habitus. 

Hier — sacred, holy; Ti^rarchy*** 
(the government priests or holy 
men), /hieroglyphic (a sacred 
carving on ancient Egyptian 
monuments*). G. hderos. 



Q-reeks being unwilling, even in their last extremity, to buy assistance with 
humiliating conditions. Under the hegemony of Athens were fought the battles 
of Thermopylae, Salamis, and Platsea, resulting in the expulsion of the Persians, 
and in victory and renown for the patriots. 

* Much of the hieroglyphic writing is still preserved on the obelisks, the 
mummy cases, and the ruins of the gigantic temples and tombs of ancient 
Egypt. It originated, doubtless, like the picture language of the Indians, though 
it developed into a complete and settled language in which each picture or sym- 
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Ill 



Hilar — cheerful; Mlarity (noisy, 
mirth). L. hila/ns. 

Hippo — horse ; Mppodroine (a 
race-course for horses)^ hdppo- 
potamus (the rwer horse). G. 
hippos. 

Hirsut — bristly, rough. L. hir- 
sutus. 

Hisc — gape ; dehiscent (splitting, 
or gaping open). L. Mscere. 

Histor — knowing; history ^^' *** 
{knowledge of events). Q. his- 
tor. Gt. eidenai, to know. 

Histrion — actor ; hdstrionical 
(pertaining to acting). G. his- 
triOy histrionia. 

Hod — way, road; metfiod (a 
mode of procedure, a way after), 
odometer, period (a circuit, a 



way a/rownd)y synod (an assem- 
blage, a coming together). Qt. 
hodos. 

Hole — whole ; ?K)tocaust (a sacri- 
fice of victims burnt whole). 
Qc. holos. 

Horn — man ; /homicide (the killing 
of a man), Tiomage"'*' ^ (the 
service of mam, to master), hvr- 
man *^' ^^^ (belonging to man). 

Homeo — See homoeo. 

Hoiiiil — throng, concourse ; Twm- 
ily^^ (an address to an assem- 
bled concourse). G. homilos. 
G. homos, same, together. 

Homo — same; /homogeneous (of 
the same kind). G. Tuymos. 

Homceo — hke; T^omosopathy (a 
treatment with remedies that 



bol came to have a conventional or permanent value. Matters pertaining to the 
king and inscribed by his order were accompanied with the royal cartouch or 
oval which was sacred to the king himself. The obelisk brought to America by 
Commander Qorringe and set up in Central Park, New York, contains the car- 
touch of the greatest Pharaoh, the conquering Sesostris or Barneses H., noted 
in Scriptural history as the oppressor of the Israelites. He did not erect this 
obelisk ; he but carved the record of his exploits on a monument already vener- 
able with age. It was seen by Abraham five hundred years earlier i)ointing to 
the cloudless sky of Egypt, proclaiming the glory of that other Pharaoh, who 
admired the beauty of Sarah and sought the friendship of the patriarch. The 
absence of moisture and frost in the valley of the Nile left the stone nearly as 
fresh and well-preserved in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century as when 
first beheld by the Father of the Faithful nineteen centuries before the Christian 
Era. At t^ Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, the following legend ap- 
peared above the Egyptian department: "The oldest nation in the world to the 
youngest, greeting." The monolith (obelisk) perpetuates the greeting ; but it sug- 
gests a violence to antiquity in thrusting it among things so startlingly new. 

The hieroglyphic writing was the forerunner and the germ of alphabetic 
writing ; by dividing the symbols for words and phrases the ingenious Phoenicians 
invented an alphabet for the representation of elementary sounds. 

After the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, the country was ruled 
by the Ptolemies, a line of Grecian kings. The Ptolemies made use of both the 
hieroglyphic language and the written characters of the Greeks. Royal edicts 
were at times published in both forms engraved on stone. The discovery of one 
of those stones at Rosetta at the beginning of this century afforded a key to the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, which had hitherto defied all attempts at deciphering 
or interpreting. Since the discovery of the Roseita stone the hieroglyphic insci ip- 
tions are the most legible of all the ancient writings. 
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I stood ui>on the upland slopey and cast 
My eye upon a broad and fieoMteous scene.^BryarU. 

O give me yet, in some recluse abode, 

Encircled with a faithful few, to dwell, 

Where ixjwer can not oppress, nor care corrotfe. 

Nor venomed tongues the tale of slander tell.— Huntington. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these veneraible columns ; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees.— 5ryo«^. 

Then, as a cata^wift's vast *i/ence, soon 
The living scene was hushed ; a silent crowd, 
A peopled «o/itude— the city sleTpt.— Elliot. 

Thy mandate gave the brigJU-haired comet laws.— .Mio^. 

Ui)on a nearer peak, a cluster stands 
"With shafts enrect^ and toi)s eonverged. to one, 
A stately cdUmnoAe with verdant roof.— Wilcox. 

Whate'er jtortenda thy front of flre. 

Thy streaming locks so lovely -paXe.—ffogg. 

He feels the fiddle's slender neck^ 

Picks out the note, with thrum and check ; 

And times the tune with nod and beck. 

And thinks it a weary while.— 5. F. Taylor. 

As some fierce com^t of tremendous size. 

To which the stars did reverence, as it passed.— Pollock. 

While the Tritons of the deep 
With their conchs the kindred leagxie shall -proclaim.— Muton. 

Rapidlj as comets run. 

To the embraces of the sun, 

Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 

That just then broke from Morning's eyes. 

Hung hovering o'er our world's enpanse.— Moore, 

And the mom and the eve, with their pomp of hues. 
Shift o'er the bright planets, and shed their dews ; 
And, twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground. 
With her shadowy cone, the night goes round \— Bryant. 
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produce symptoms Wee those of 
the disease). Q. Jiomoios, 

Honest ^^ — honorable. Q. hon- 
esfus. 

Hor — hour; /lorologt^e (a time- 
keeper, howr-teWet), Tioroscope ^ 
(a view of the planets at the 
hour of birth). Q-. hora. 

Horiz — limit, bound; horizon, '*» 
800, 204, ap7k>rism (a definition, or 
limitation), aorist^^ (the indefi- 
nite, or unlimited, past tense). 
G-. horizon, G. Twros, a bound- 
ary. 

Horr^^ — shiver, dread. L. hor- 
rere. 

Hort— encourage ; exhort {encour- 
age forth), ^or^atory (in the nat- 
ure of exhortations). L. hortare. 



Hort — garden; Tiorftculture (the 
culture of gardens). L. hortus. 

Hospit — host, guest; hospitable^ 
(kind to stranger guests), Tios- 
pital (a retreat for the sick 
and infirm), hospitality (enter- 
tainment of guests), hospice (a 
house for guests), host, hostess, 
hostel (an inn, a place for 
guests), hostler, ostlev (the sta- 
bleman, formerly the keeper 
of the hostel himself), hotel (a 
hostel, or inn). L. hospes, Tios- 
pitia. 

Host (dbsid) — one who remains 
behind with an enemy ; Tiosta^e 
(a person given to an enemy as 
a pledge for the fulfillment of 
an agreement*). L. ohsea, db- 



* In ancient times it was customary to take hostages as pledges for the fulfill- 
ing of the conditions of treaties between nations. Especially did the victors ex- 
act hostages from the vanquished to secure the fulfillment of conditions that 
were often harsh. In one instance, the giving of hostages led directly to the 
conquest of the world. The first people to attain to any thing like universal 
dominion were the Persians; the second were the Q^reeks. The second conquest 
came about in this way. Philip of Macedon was sent in early youth as a hostage 
to Thebes. Macedon had hitherto ranked low as a nation ; in fact, it was treated 
as a region inhabited by aliens and barbarians, forming no part of the Q-reek 
race. Thebes was then at the head of Greek affairs, holding, for the first and 
only time, the hegemony so long disputed by Athens and Sparta. To this pin- 
nacle of renown Thebes was elevated by her great soldier and statesman, Ei)ami- 
nondas, who found her at the lowest depths of subjugation, with foreign garri- 
sons in her citadels. This man was noted for his spotless integrity, as well as for 
his penetrating wisdom and unrivaled ability. He might be called the Washing- 
ton of antiquity. He remained so poor, that he was able to own but one cloak; 
whereas Lucullus, a Boman general, was able to give away three thousand to 
supply the wardrobe of the Roman stage. Yet Epaminondas contrived to have 
in his house capable tutors for his son, and was resolved that the boy should 
have a sound education whatever else failed. Philip's mother, the queen of 
Macedon, grieved deeply over the loss of her boy departing into captivity ; and, 
as an intelligent lady, she especially bewailed the interruption of his studies at 
that important age. The good Epaminondas told the mother to take no grief on 
that account ; that he would take the boy into his own household and let him 
share the training of his own son. The queen was comforted, and declared that 
the boy would be the gainer by leaving home under such conditions. Philip's 
mind rapidly expanded under severe training and daily contact with a towering 
intellect. Especially did he absorb and study the military science of the great 
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HOST — ICOS. 



L. ohsidere, to stay. L. 
oh, at, on, near ; sidere, to sit. 

Host— an enemy; hosty hostile.^ 
L. hostis. 

HoHt Qhosti) — victim in a sacri- 
fice. L. hosUa., 

Hulk {hoik) — a ship that is towed. 
G. Tiolkos. Gt. Tiolkein, to draw, 
drag. 

Hum — the ground ; exhume (take 
out of the ground), inhume 
(put into the ground), humble 
(lowly, toward the ground), 
humility {lowliness). L. hum>\is. 

Hum — be moist; humid, humor. 
L. humere. 

Humer — shoulder; humeral. L. 
humerus. 

Humil — humble; humiliate (to 
humble), humility {humbleness), 
humble. L. humilis. L. humus, 
the ground. 

Hydr — water; hydra (a water- 
snake), hydraulics (the science 
of liquids in motion, as water 
through a pipe), hydrogen (the 
water-producer), hydrophobia 
(the fear of water), hydrostatics 
(the science of liquids at rest). 
Q-. hudos. 

Hymn'^®^ — a song. G. humnos. 

Hypu — sleep ; hypnotic (a medi- 
cine causing sleep). G. hupnos. 

Hypocris — the acting of a part ; 
hypocrisy (pretense, the acting 
of a part). G. hupocrisis. G. 



hupocrinoTnai, I reply, play a 
part. G. hupo, under; crino- 
mai, I contend. G. crino, I 
judge. 

Hypoten (hypotein) — subtend ; 
hypotenuse (the line subtending 
the right angle). G. hupoteinain. 

• G. hupo, under; teinaln, to 
stretch. 

Hypothec — mortgage, security ; 
hypothecate (use as security). 
G. hupothec. G. hupo, under; 
tithemi, I place. 

Hyster — womb ; hysterics (a ner- 
vous affection having its origin 
in the womb). 

I — go ; ambient*®* (embracing, go- 
ing around. L. ire. 

Iamb {iapt) — throw, cast, attaxjk ; 
iambic (a meter used in satirical 
poetry, and consisting of a 
short and a long syllable). G. 
iaptein. 

Ichn — track ; ichneumon (the 
chameleon, the tracker of croco- 
dile's eggs). G. ichnos. 

Ichthy — fish; ichthyology (the 
science of fishes). G. ichthus. 

Icon {eicon) — image; iconoclast 
(an assailant of established 
opinions, an image breaker). G. 
eicon. 

Icos {eicos) — twenty ; w*.osahedron 
(a regular solid with twenty 
faces). G. eicosi. 



commander. He returned to Macedon with the intellectual i)enetration and 
military judgment of his illustrious master, but lacking his character. He im- 
mediately plotted the subjection of the Clreek states, and, despite the immortal 
philippics of Demosthenes, he steadily accomplished it. He had learned from 
Epaminondas how to train an Alexander ; and this youth, at the early a^ of 
twenty-two, started out to conquer the world. 
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Id — see ; idea, '"• *** (an image seen 
in the mincQ. G. ictein. 

Id (eid) — appear ; idol ^' *®* (an im- 
age, form, appearance). G. eido- 
mai, I appear. G. idein, to see. 

Id (eid) — form, shape; idyi (a 
short descriptive poem, formed 
by the poet's art). G. eido^. 
G. eidomai, I appear. G. idem, 
to see. 

Iden (idem) — the same ; identical, 
identity, identity. L. idem. 

Idio — one's own, peculiar ; idiom. 
(a form or turn of speech pe- 
culiar to a language), idiosyn- 
crasy (a peculiar habit or char- 
acteristic of an individual), 
idiot (a person peculiar by lack 
of mental power). G. idios. 

Ig — See ag. 

Ign — fire ; ignite (set on fire). L. 
ignis. 

Hi — the flanks ; iliac. L. ilia. 

Illustri — bright, brilliant; illus- 
trions. L. illustris. 

Iniag'; iniagriu — linage.''^' '•^ L. 
imago, imaginis. 

Imbecill— feeble; imbecile (fee- 
ble), embezzle (to make use of 
trust funds, and thus weaken 
the amount). L. imbecillis. 

Imbric — tile; imbricate (formed 
like a gutter-^i^e). L. imbres, 
imbricis. 

Imit — imitate; imt^ate.*^ L. im- 
itaxi. 

Impeach (empech) — hinder, stop ; 
impeach (bring to trial for 
crimes or misdemeanors in 
office with a view to checking 
them). O. F. empecher. 



Imperat — command; imperative 
(commanding), emperor. L. i/m- 
perare, imperatns. 

Imperi — command, empire ; im- 
perial*^ (belonging to an e/n- 
pire,*^ fitted for high command), 
imperions^^ (haughty, disposed 
to assume command). L. im- 
perium. L. in, in ; paraxe, to 
prepare. 

Imping: *** — strike against. L. 
impingeve. Ij. in, upon ; pan- 
gere, to fasten. 

Importiiu — unfit, troublesome ; 
importune (to press a trouble- 
some request). L. importunua, 
troublesome, not easy of accsss. 
L. in, not ; /xjrhis, access. 

Improvis — unforeseen ; impro- 
vise (to prepare on the spur of 
the moment for an unforeseen 
contingency). L. improvisus. L. 
in, not ; videre, visus, seen ; 
pro, before. 

Inan^void, empty; inane (stu- 
pid, emp/?/-minded), inanition 
(exhaustion, prostration, em^pti- 
ness). L. inanis. 

luceud — set on fire; incendiary 
(setting on fire). L. incen- 
dere. L. in, upon ; candere, to 
bum. 

Inceiit — sound an instrument, 
incite ; incentive (that which 
incites, like the tones of an 
instrument). L. incenere, in- 
centns. L. in, into ; canere, to 
sing. 

Incip ; incept — begin ; incipient 
(beginning), inception (a begin- 
ning). L. incipere, inceptxm. 
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Where yon broad f?ia«*ion'8 tax-bvdlt drawing-room 
I>i^jlays its oornioed gold, dwelt Mary Broom..— EUM, 

The music that can deepest reach, 

And cure all ill, is cordial speech.— Emerson. 

For he loves 4o hear, 
That unicorns may be be^ra^^d with treGR.—S/utke8peare, 

But lo I from high Hymettus to the plain, 
The queen of night asserta her silent reign. 
No murky vapar^ herald of the storm. 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form; 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play. 
There the white column greets her grateful ray. 
And, bright around with quivering beams beset. 
Her emWem sparkles o'er the minaret.— Byron. 

Rich in bliss, I proudly scorn 

The wealth of Amalthea's horn.— Moore. 

The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, »^ra^a^ems, and spoils.— Shakespeare, 

Give me that man 
That is not jxi^ion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart. 
As I do thee. —Shakespeare. 

This old man creeps, the vUlskgers in him 

Behold a record which together binds 

Past deeds and ofBces of charity.— TFomM^w^. 

Lady M. We fail I 

But screw your otn^rage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not tail.— Shakespeare. 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only tMble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman h^oodi.— Tennyson, 

For deeds doe die, however notiie donne, 

And thoughts doe as themselves decay ; 
But wise words, taught in nwmdcrs for to runne, 

Reco/'rfed by the Muses, live for a,Y.— Spenser. 

Wherever there is a Awman mind possessed, of the common /ooilties, and placed 
in a body organizedi with the common senses, there is an active, intelligent being, 
competent, with proper cultivation, to the discovery of the highest truths in the 
natural, the social, the ^itical world.— Edward Everett. 
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L. m, upon ; copere, to seize, 
lay hold of. 

Indemn — unharmed; indemnity 
(compensation for damage, de- 
signed to leave the sufferer 
tmharmed). L. indemnia. L. 
in, not; damnum, loss. 

Index — a pointer. L. index. L. 
indicaxey to point out. 

Indie — point out ; indic&te.^^ L. 
indicate, 

Indiet — point out ; indict (single 
oiU for trial)! Low L. indictare. 
L. indicare, indicatus. 

Indigo — be in want ; indigent. L. 
indigere. L. ind, within ; egere, 
to want. 

Indit (indict) — point out, make 
known ; indite (to write and 
make known one's thoughts). 
Low L. indictare. L. indicare, 
indictus. 

Indu — See endu. 

Indulg — be couri}eous to ; in- 
dulge.^^ L. indulgere. 

Industri — dihgent ; indiLstrio\}a, 
L. i/ndiistrius. 

Inert — inactive; inert (inactive), 
i/nertia (vnactivity). L. iners, 
inertis. L. in, not; ars, skill. 

Infer — low, nether ; inferior 
(lower), infernal (belonging to 
the lower regions). L. inferus. 

Infest — attacking, hostile ; infest 
(atto/ck). L. infectxxa. 

Ing:eni — natural capacity, inven- 
tion ; ingenious (inventive). L. 
ingenixnn). L. in, in ; gremus, 
tutelary spirit, wit. 

Ingenu — ^inborn, free-bom, frank; 
ingenuous (frank, free to speak. 



guileless). L. ingenuus. L. in, 
in ; gignere, genm, to beget. 

Inguin — groin ; ingicinal. L. 
ingicen, inguinis. 

Inimic — hostile; inimical (hos- 
tile). L. inimicus. L. in, not ; 
amicus, friendly. L. a/micus, a 
friend. L. amare, to love. 

Iniquit — injustice; iniquity (a 
gross injustice). L. iniquitas, 
L. in, not ; ceqvdtaa, equity. L. 
cequis, equal. 

Initi— beginning ; initial, initiate, 
L. initinm. L. in, in ; ire, U\is, 
to go. 

Insigrn — remarkable, noticeable; 
insignia (the conspicuous or no- 
tice-able marks of oflBce). L. 
insignia. 

Instig — goad on; instigate (stir 
up to do, goad on). L. instir- 
gare. 

Instinct*®^ — impulse. L. vnstinct- 
us. L. instingere, to goad on. 

Insul — island; insular (belong- 
ing to an island), insulate (to 
cut off, separate, as an island), 
•peninsula (almost an iskmd). 
L. insula. 

Integer ; integr — entire, whole ; 
integer (a whole number), in- 
tegral (consisting of an undi- 
vided whole), integrity (perfec- 
tion, or wholeness, of honor), 
redmte^ration (making entire 
again). L. integer, integri, L. 
in, not ; tangere, to touch (or 
harm). 

Intelligr ; intellect — perceive, 
discern ; intelligible "" (discerni- 
ble), intelligence^^ (mental dis- 
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INTER — JECT. 



cemmen€)y intellect (the discerrir- 
ing power of the mind). L. 
intelligerey intellectus. 

Inter — within; interior, i^Uemal, 
L. interns. 

Interess — concern, engage at- 
tention ; interest (to concern, or 
engage one's attention). L. in- 
teresse. 

Interest — it is profitable ; i/n- 
terest (the profit on money 
loaned). L. interest. L. inter- 
esse, to concern. L. inter, 
among; esse, to be.. 

Interpret — an interpreter; i/n- 
terpret (act as interpreter). L. 
interpret, interpretis. 

Intestin — inward ; intestine (a 
bowel, or inward part). L. 
intestinus. 

Iiitim — inmost ; intimate (to an- 
nounce, bring within), intimate 
(familiar, as if dear to the i/n- 
most affections). L. intimus. 

Invidi — envy ; invidious (inspired 
by envy, ox, malice). L. invidia, 
envy, a looking upon with jeal- 
ousy. L. in, upon ; videre, to 
see, look. 

Invit — ask ; invite. L. inmtare. 

Invoi (envoi) — a sending ; invoice 
(a bill of goods sent). F. envoi. 
O. F. envoice, to send. 

Ir — anger; ire, irascible (quickly 
aroused to anger). L. ira. 

Iron {eiron)—a dissembler ; irony 
(a disguised sarcasm or cutting 
criticism). Q-. eiron. 

Irr — snarl as a dog; irritate 
(tease, arouse, as in causing a 
dog to snarl). L. irrire. 



Irrig — flood ; irrigate (to moisten 
with an artificiafl flpod). L. 
irrigare. L. rigave, to wet, to 
moisten. 

Iso — equal; isooeles (having two 
eqvxil legs, or sides). Or. isos. 

Isol — isla.nd ; isolate (to separate, 
cut off, as an island). It. isola. 
L. insula. 

Iss — depart, go forth; ^sue^ '^ 
(to go forth). F. issir. L. exire. 
L. ex, out; ire, to go. 

Isthm — narrow passage ; isth- 
mus.^8 Q-. isthmos. 

It — go; circuit (a going com- 
pletely around), exit ^^ (a going 
out), ambition *" (^a seeking after 
preferment, as when one goes 
aroimd soliciting votes), transit 
(a going across), preter*^ (gone 
by), sedition (dissension, a going 
aside). L. ire, itus. 

Iter — again ; iterate^^^ (repeat, say 
again). L. iter. 

1 1 in e r — journey ; itinerant *®^ 
(journeying about). L. iter, itin- 
eris. 

Jac — lie ; adjacent {lying against). 
L. jacere. 

Jacul — javelin; ejaculate ^^^ (ex- 
press suddenly, like hv/rling 
forth a joA^elim). L. jacuhxm. 
L. jacere, to cast, hurl. 

Jaun — yellow; jaundice (a dis- 
ease which gives the skin and 
eyes a yellow color). F. jawne. 
L. ^aZ&us. 

Ject — cast, hurl; abject (base, as 
if cast away), adjective (a modi- 
fying word thrown with a 
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noun), con^'ec^ure (a throwmg 
or putting together, an infer- 
ence, a guess), ^eQect {cast down), 
eject (cast out), inject (cast into), 
inter/ecfton (a word of emotion 
or surprise thrown loosely in 
among the other words of a 
sentence), Jefeam (goods thrown 
overboard), jet^ (a kind of 
pier thrown up to deepen a 
channel), jut (to project or 
throw forward), o\iject (throw 
against), ohyec^*" (something 
perceived, as thrown directly 
before the attention), prcject 
(cast forward), project (a plan 
thrown forth), reject ^^^ (throw 
back), subject^^* (cast luider). L. 
jaceve, jectua. 

Jejun — himgry, meager; jejime 
(empty), L. jejv/nus. 

Journ (dium) — daily; jov/mal 
(a daily record) journey h i«> (a 
day*s travel), a^on/rn (put off 
to another day), sojourn (to 
another day), sojourn (to dwell, 
stay from day to day). L. di- 
umns. L. dies, a day. 

Jubil — shout of joy ; juMlsition '** 
(rejoicing wildly, making shouts 
of joy), L. ^*t^6^um. 

Jubil (y6bel)—s\io\xt of joy, blast 
of trumpet) ; jvibUee ^^' *'* (a time 
of grea;t rejoicing), Heb. ydbeT), 

Judic — judge ; '<• judiciary (the 
judges as a body), jtidicial (per- 
taining to a court or judge), 
judicature (the oflace of a 
judge), judicious (using care- 
ful judgment), a^udic&te (to 
determine eis a judge), prejt^ 



dice (an opinion or judgment 
formed in advance of investi- 
gation). L. judex, jvdids. 

Jug — yoke ; coi^'^^ (relating to 
husband and wife, those yoked 
together in the bonds of matri- 
mony), conjugate (to give a 
connected, or yoked together, 
view of the parts of a verb), 
sulojugate (bring under th^ yoke 
of a conqueror). L. jitgum. 

Jugul — collar-bone ; jugvlax (at 
the side of the neck, near the 
collar-hone), L. jugulxxm (the 
collar-bone, the little yoke that 
unites the breast and shoulder). 
L. jugMvn, a yoke. 

Jun (juven) — young ; jtmior 
(younger), jumiper (an ever- 
green, and therefore ever- 
young, plant). L. juvenis, 

Junct — join ; a^tmct (an ap- 
pendage, joined to), conjimc- 
tion (a joining together), in- 
jtmction (a command, ordained, 
or joined into), junction (a join- 
ing), jtt/ncture (a critical mo- 
ment, like the union of the 
planets), sul:^*^^?^cttve (expressing 
a condition subjoined, or joined 
under). L. jungeve, jii/nctus. 

Jur — swear; abjure (swear away), 
adjure (address with solemn 
invocation), conjure (swear to- 
gether), jury (a sworn body of 
men), per;t^re (to swear falsely, 
to forswear). L. ^'t^rare. 

Jur — law, right ; injure *" (to 
harm, to do what is not right), 
juridical (relating to courts of 
justice that declare the law), ju- 
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Pro. WeU 

Now come, my Ariel ; bring a coroUasY', 

Bather than want a spirit ; appear, and pertly.— 

No tongue ; all eyes ; be saHient,— Shakespeare. 

Within its round of sea and sky and field, 

Earth wheels with all her sones, the Kosmoa stands T&oeaiML—WhUiier. 

To-morrow^ and to-morrow^ and to-morrow^ 
Creeps in this petty i)ace from day to day. 
To the last syl/oftle of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted /oo£9 
The way to dusty death.— 5Aa*e«peof«. 

It is not his Latin which makes Horace ooanopoiUiasL, nor can Bdranger^s 
French prevent his becoming ao.— Lowell. 

Now gliding reffwte on the verge of the sky. 

The moon, half extingttmlied, her crescent di^)lay8.—BeaUU. 

The soul partakes the season's youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep ^eath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow.— XoeM0. 

No I I will win for him a nobler name, 
Than captive crescents, piles of turbaned heads. 
Or towns retaken from the Tartar, give.—Kingsley. 

1 could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that deor^^t man so firm a mind.— Wordstoorth, 

Looked down the gorge^ and lo 1 no bridge, no snow- 
But se€is of writhing ^^oder, gashed and scored 
With splintered gulfs, and fathomless crevasaeB.—Eing8leif, 

8eb. A living drollery : Now I wiU believe^ 
That there are unicorns ; that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix' throne; one phoenix 
At this this hour reigning there. 

Ant. m belUm hoth.\ 
And what does else want credit, come to me. 
And I'U be sworn tis true ; travelers ne'er did lie. 
Though fools at home condemn iAiem.SkaJcespeare. 

«7&wmeying to the Holy Land, 

Glove qf steel upon the hand, 

Cross of crimson on the breast.— Xonfl/Wftw. 
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nsdiction (the power of a court 
in pronouncing what is law), 
ju/rist (a person well versed in 
the law), L. jits, jv/na. 
Juven — young; jwvenile {youth- 
ful), r^'t^ewate (restore youth). 
L. jvA)6nia, 

La — the people ; laity (the people 
as distinguished from the cler- 
gy), layman. L. laos. 

Lab {tamiba/n) — seize, take; sylZa- 
61e ^^f ^^ (a group of letters taken 
together). G. lamlxmeim. 

Labi — lip; labieX (a Up letter). 
L. lobbmm. 

Labor'** — work; co\ldborB.\!Q{work 
together), eZofeorate {work out), 
labor, laboratory. L. labor. 

Labyrinth— a maze; labyrmth 
(a place full of lanes intersect- 
ing*). Q. IdbyrintJios. 

Lacer — mangled, torn; tocerate. 
L. lacer. 

Lachrym — tears ; lach/rymooe, 
lachrymal. L. lachryma,. 

Lact — milk; lacteal, lettuce. L. 
lac, lactia. 

Lamb — lick; Zomfeent,"* Zomprey 
(an eel-like fish that clings to, 
or Ucks, the rocks). L. kmibere. 



Lament — mournful cry. L. la- 
mentum. 

Lamin — thin plates of metal; 
la/rmna,, laminar. L. la/mina. 

Lamp — shiue ; kmip. Q. kmipein. 

Lan— wool; kmiterous. L. lana. 

Lane — plate, dish; hakmce (a 
scale having two plates or 
dishes). L. lanx, lands. 

Lanee — lance ; lance,^''* lancet, 
lanceolate {lance-shaped), launch 
(to slide into the water, to 
hurl forth as a lance). L. lancea. 

Langu — be weak ; languid,^^ lan- 
guish, languor. ^^^ L. languere. 

Lantern* L. lanterna. 

Lapid — stone ; lapidary (a carver 
of gems, or precious stones), 
dilapidated (ruined, with the 
stones torn apart). L. lapis, 
lapidis. 

Laps — slip ; cdilapse, elapse, lapse, 
lapsus Imguae (a slip of the 
tongue). L. laM, lapsus. 

Lar {latr) — robber; Zarceny {rob- 
bery), burgZar (a house-breaker, 
a townrTobber). L. latro. 

Lard— fat of bacon; la/rd, inter- 
la/rd. L. lardus. 

Largr — large, hberal; large, lar- 
gress (a liberal gift). L. largus. 



* The Labyrinth was an underground edifice on the island of Crete. It was 
composed of intricate passages, so that a jwrson once at the center could scarcely 
find his way out. During the reign of the mythical King Minos, the labyrinth 
was made the abode of the minotaur, a monster half man and half bull. The 
Athenians had killed the son of Minos. In revenge, he threatened the destruc- 
tion of their city; but he consented to spare them on condition of receiving 
every year seven youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the minotaur. 
The hero Theseus resolved to end the odious tribute by the destruction of the 
monster. He went as one of the youths and killed the minotaur in the laby- 
rinth. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, gave him a ball of thread, which he un- 
rolled gradually as he passed through the labyrinth to the apartment of the 
minotaur. By means of this thread he was enabled to retrace his way out. 
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LARV — LEG; LECT. 



LarV — ghost, mask; larva, (the 
insect in its masked form). L. 
larva, 

Larynx ; laryng — the throat. 
G. larynx, laryngos. 

Lasciv — lustful ; lasowious. L. 
Zoscitnis. 

Lass — weary; Zossitude, edas / 
(ah ! I am weary [). L. Zossus. 

Lat — wide ; Zotttude.*" L. tous. 

Lat — lie hid ; Zatent.*** L. latere., 

Lat — carry, lift, bring; collate, 
diZa^e,^' ^** eZa^e {uplift), ilZative 
(making an inference, a carry- 
ing in), obZate (compressed along 
the axis, having the poles car- 
ried together^ preZate (a bishop, 
one elevated over a charge), 
proZa^e (extended along the axis, 
having the poles ca/rnsd for- 
ward), relate^ (report, bring 
back), superZative {elevated over 
all others, the Mghest), trans- 
late, legisZate (bring forward 
and enact laws), abZative (ex- 
pressing deprivation, a ca/rry- 
ing away). L. tollere, lotus. 

Later — side ; collateraV^^ (side by 
side), equiZateral, Za^eral, quad- 
riZa^eral. L. Za^us, lateris, 

Latr — servant, worshiper; idoZ- 
atry (the worship of idols). G, 
latris. G, latron, hire. 

Latt — lath, thin plate ; lattice (a 
frame-work of crossed laths), 
latten (sheet tin). Ger. latte. 

Laud — praise; laiid, Zat^ation. 
L. Zatfts, lavdis. 

Lav; lau— wash; la/ve, lawyer ^ 
(a tuashr-bowl), la/oa. (molten 
* Originally to gather the sense. 



wash from a volcano), Zat?en- 
der (a plant placed in freshly- 
washed linen), Zowatory, Zot^n- 
dress (the toasTier-womaji), L. 
Zat;are, Zat^re. 

Lav — bale out water ; ZatTish (pro- 
fuse, as if throwing away, like 
baled water). A. S. laA)e, 

Lax — loose; lax, relax, Zaxative. 
L. laxus. 

Leagruer (leger)—a, camp; be- 
lea^uer (to besiege with an 
army encamped about). Du. 
leger. 

Lee {}eg) — speak; diaZect (a va- 
riety of speech), G. Zegrein. 

Lect — leg. 

Leg — appoint, send, bring ; legate 
(an ambassador), legacy (a sum 
beqiceathed), allege (declare, 
bring forward), colZeogrue (an 
associate, one sent with), deZe- 
grate (to appoint, send as a 
representative), reZegrate (to 
banish, send away). L. Zegrare, 
L. lex, legis, law. 

Leg ; lect — gather, choose ; col- 
lect,^^ elect, eclectic (selected, 
picked out), ecUge (a selection, 
picked out), prediZecfton ^** (a 
leaning toward, a choosing be- 
forehand), Z6fifion'<^'«'* (a body of 
soldiers gathered together), leg- 
ume (a pod, a crop that may be 
gathered instead of cut), diZ?- 
genV^ (attentive to work, choos- 
ing between), eligible, elegant 
(fine, and therefore chosen), L. 
legere, lectus, Qt. legein, lectos. 

Leg; lect — read;* Zegible,'** Ze- 

See Leg^ lecty to gather, choose. 
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^end*" (a story, something to 
be read), lectuie^^ (an elaborate 
address, usually read), Section 
(SLreadmg), lesson^^ L. legere, 
lectvis. 

L<eg — law; legal, legitmxsite (laiu- 
ful), Zeflfislate (make la/ios), alloy 
(a mixture allowed by la/w). 
L. lex, legia, 

lieger— light ; leger-line (the Ught 
line above or below the musical 
staflC), ^erdemain {sleight of 
hcmd). F. leger, 

Liemm — take, seize ; l&rmna. 
(£in assumption, a taking for 
granted), dilemma, (the neces- 
sity of making a difficult de- 
cision, a catching both ways). 
G. lamba/neiD., eil&rmnai. 

Liemur — ghost ; lemn/r (a noc- 
twmal animal). L. le/mur. 

Lien — soft, mild; lenity, Zewient. 
L. lenis, 

Lient — slack, loose; rel&nt^^ L. 
lentvia. 

Leo; leon — lion; Zeopard (the 
spotted, or pcurd, Uon\ leonine, 
chamefecw (a kind of lizard, 
the grownd Uon), Leonard, (a 
very Uon), dandeZwwi (the Uon's 
tooth), L. leOy Iconic, 

liepid — scale ; ZepwZodendron, 
fepictoptera. Qc, lepis, lepidos. 

Iiepor — hare ; leporine, leveret (a 
young h^are), L. lepns, leporva, 

Leps — seize, catch, take ; cata- 
lepsy (a sudden suppression of 
motion, a seizing down), epi- 
lepsy (a convulsive fit, a seizing 
upon), G. lambam^in, lepso- 
mai. 



lies (loBs) — hurt, injure; lesion 
(a rupture, an vnjv/ry), L. 
Zcedere, Icesxxa, 

Leth — oblivion ; lethax^^ (a state 
of unconsciousness). G. lethe. 

Lev — light; Zevity, alleviate. L. 
lema. 

Lev — lift, raise, rise ; levev, levy 
(to raise troops, or a tax), leaven 
(the substance which causes 
bread to rise), levee (a recep- 
tion, formerly given in the 
morning, on rising), elevate, 
Levant (the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean, where the 
sun rises). L. Zevare. L. Zetds, 
Ught. 

Lev — smooth; fetngate. L. Zetns. 

Lexi — a word, saying ; lexicon^'^^ 
(a dictionary, a book of words). 
Qc. lexis. G. Ze^ein, to speak. 

Li — tie, bind, hold; liable, lien, 
sXlj, F. Zier. L. ligare. 

Lib — taste, sip, pour out; liba- 
tion (a pouring out of wine in 
honor of the gods). L. Ubare. 

Libell — little book ; Ubel (a pu^ 
lished defamation). L. Ubellus. 
L. Uber. 

Liber — free; liberty, liberate, lib- 
eral,^* deliver, ^^^ livery ^ (the 
uniform of a servant, delivered 
to him by his master). L. liber. 

Liber ; libr — balance, weigh ; 
librate, deliberate (weigh thor- 
oughly). L. libra. 

Libidiu — lust ; Ubidinoxis. L. 
libido, libidinis. 

Libr — book ; library.^ L. liber. 

Lie — be permitted ; Zicenr^e (a 
permission), license (u/nre- 
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"And dost thou think"— the Laurel cried, 
And raised its head with mod&B>t pride, 
While on its little trembling tongue 
A drop of dew ijacumb&nt laxm^.— Monthly Anthology, 

There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
BecMfwftent in the shade, as if asleep.— Fordw(wr<&. 

Ban. This guest of summer. 
The temple-haunting martlet does appnwe 
By his loved man«ionry, that the heaven^s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty frieze, buttress. 
No ooiffne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendQTit bed, and procr«ant cradle : Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have ob««r»ed, the air 
Is delic2k\^.Shake9peare. 

Low and loud and sweetly blended. 

Low at times and loud at times. 

And changing like a poet*s rhymes. 

Bang the beautiful wild chimes 

From the belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of 'Brxxg^.—Longf^low, 

jy^end my fraily my «ring youth. 
And teach me this important truth. 

The humble are secure.— Hannah More. 

And in and out and everywhere 

Mashes along the corridor 

The sunshine of their golden hadr.—IiOnsfellow. 

As still to the star of its worship, though clouded. 

The needle points faithfully o'er the dim aea,.— Moore, 

Or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless awriers of the air.— Shakespeare. 

Those evening bells I those evening bells I 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time. 
When last I heard their soothing chime.— Moore. 

And thou dost see them rise, 
JSftar of the Pole 1 and thou dost see them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies. 
Thou keep'st thy old, unmoving station yet. 
Nor join'st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dip'st thy virgin orb in the blue western main.— Bryant, 
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strained action), licentiate (the 
holder of a license to practice 
a profession), licentious (yield- 
ing to Ucense, loose in conduct), 
leisure, illicit {not allowed), L. 
Ucere. 

Lid (Iced); lis (Zees)— strike; col- 
lidey colZision, e^e, eMsion. 
L. Iceder, Icesxis. 

Liieu — place; lieu, ^tttenant (a 
subaltern officer, ready to hold 
the place of the captain). F. 
lieu, 

Liig"— tie, bind ; %ament (a hand), 
Ugature (a hamtage) al%ation 
(a rule for mixing, or binding 
together, ingredients), league^* 
(an alliance, or binding to- 
gether), oblige {bind against). 
L. %are. 

Lign — wood; ligneous, Ugnitev- 
ous, %mte {wood-coeX), lignnm- 
vitSB (a very hard toood, the 
tixx)d of life). L. lignum. 

liimin — ^threshold, entrance ; pre- 
Ivm/maxj (before entrance upon 
the general subject, introduc- 
tory), e^immate (cast out, as if 
to put out of doors), L. Umen, 
limi/ms, 

liimit — boundary ; Umit, L. 
Umes, limi4tis. 

Limpid^* — clear. L. Umpidus. 

Lin — flax; Unen (made ot flax), 
Uning (made of linen), linseed, 
Unnet (the flax bird), crino- 
Ime (hair cloth, as if made of 
flax), line (a mark compared 
to a thread of fl<ix). L. linum.. 



Lin — smear; ^iment (a sub- 
stance smeared on). L. lin/ere. 

Line — line ; Uneox (composed of 
lines), lineal (in the direct line), 
lineament (a feature, as if 
drawn in Unes), deUnea.te (to 
sketch, as with lines), L. Unea, 
L. linuia, flax.* 

Ling^u — tongue ; Ungual, linguist 
(one versed in languages, or 
tongues), langua^e,*^* ligule (a 
petal having the form of a 
strap, or tongue). L. lingua., 

Linqu; lict — leave; deUnqu^nt 
(remiss, leaving undone), reZm- 
gt^ish, reZic^ (a widow, left be- 
hind), dereliction (complete 
abandonment), relic **^* (an object 
left behind). L. linquere, lictus. 

Lip (Zeip) — leave ; eclipse **^ (an ob- 
servation, or leaving out), el- 
lipse (an imperfect circle, a 
leaving in). Gt. leipein, 

Liqu — to be wet; liquid,^ liq- 
uor,'^* L. liquere. 

Liquid — clear; liquidate {to pay 
off, and clear, an account). L. 
^t^us. L. liqu^ere, to be wet. 

Lit {leit) — public ; liturgy (a pub- 
lic service). G. leitos. 

Lit {lect) — bed, couch; Utter (a 
portable couch), litter (materi- 
als for a bed, as straw, etc., 
hence a confused mass of things 
scattered), coverZe^. L. Zec^us. 

Litan — pray ; litany *^^ (a form of 
prayer). G-. litanein. L. lite, a 
prayer. 

Lite {lith) — 



♦ A line is compared to a thread of Jlax. 
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LITER — LONG. 



liiter — letter; literal (accordiDg 
to the letter), literary (relating 
to literature), Uterati (men of 
learning, or letters), literat\ire 
(the writings of those skilled in 
letters, or learning), alZi^eration 
(a succession of words begin- 
ning with the same letter), ob- 
literate (to efface, as by paint- 
ing over the letters of an in- 
scription), letter. L. litera, L. 
linere, Utua, to smear. 

Lith — stone; Zi^/i-ography (a pro- 
cess of drawing on stone), Uthr- 
ology, lithoioTCiY (the operation 
of cutting for stone in the 
bladder), litharge (protoxide of 
lead, silver-stone), monolith (a 
single-stone shaft), seroHte (a 
stone from the upper air). G. 
Utfios. 

liitigr — dispute, contest; litigate 
{contest at law). L. litigare. L. 
Us, lites, strife ; agere, to urge. 

liittor — sea-shore ; littoral. L. 
littus, littoris. 

liiv — to be bluish; livid, L. 
livere. 

liiver — See li^er. 

Loc — place; ^al, locate, loco- 



motion (moving from place), 
locomotive, dislocate (put out 
of place). L. ^us. 

Iiocut (loqu) — 

LiOft — air, sky ; aloft (on high, 
in the air), lofty ^^'^ (high up in 
the air), loft (an upper room), 
lift (to raise into the air). 
Scand. loft. 

LiOg — speech, word, account, 
reason ; apology (a defense, a 
speaking off the charge or 
fault), cataZpgrue"* (an enroll- 
ment, or hst, a full account), 
decaZogrue (the ten command- 
ments), e-pilogae (a concluding 
speech), eulogy (praise, a speaJc- 
ing well of some person or 
thing), monotogrue (a speaking 
alone), pro^ue*'^ (a speaking 
before), logic (the science of 
reasoning), syllogism (the three 
propositions involved in reason- 
ing from premises to a conclu- 
sion*), analogy (a comparison, 
a proportion, an equality of 
ratios). G. logos. Gt. legein, to 
speak. 

liOngr — long; longitude (distance 
east and west on the earth. 



* The syllogism contains three propositions, viz. : a mc0or premiae, a minor pre- 
mise, and the concl'usion, as, for example : 

Man is mortal : 

"William Jones is a man ; 

Therefore William Jones is mortal. 
The propositions are not always stated in this order ; but they are involved in 
the argument. A fallacy, or false reasoning, is usually due to faulty premises. 
They are either not true, or else they do not correspond. The syllogism was first 
discovered and stated by Aristotle, the great scientist of antiquity. The science of 
logic, or the art of reasoning, received almost its full development at his hands. 
The specious reasoning of the sophists urged forward three great men in succes- 
sion, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, to find the tests of truth and sound reasoning, 
with the result of creating the science of logic. 
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its supposed length), etorigrate 
,Qength6n out), ohlong (a rect- 
angle, long from side to side), 
long&TitY (length of life), pur- 
loin (steal, originally to detain, 
or -prolong the use). L. longuB. 

liOp ij/oop) — run ; etope"' (rtmout 
or away), interloper (an in- 
truder, one who runs in 
among). Du. Zoopen. 

LiOqu ; locut — speak, talk ; 
loquacious {tcHkatwe), circum- 
locutioTi {tcdking around), col- 
loquy (a conversation, a tcLUc- 
ing together), etoct^ion (a 
speaMng out clearly), elogv^nt^ 
{speaking out with moving 
power), ohloquy (calumny, a 
speaking against), intertoct^tor 
(a questioner, speaking between 
the several answers), ^oMloquy 
(a speaMng alone or to one's 
self), ventriZogttist (one who 
si)eaks, as it were, from his 
stomach), sXlocution (an O/dr 
dress), L. loqui, lociUus, 

Lot — wash; lotion (a, wash), L. 
la/vare, lotus. 

JjOj (leg) — law ; loyal (faithful to 
the government, or laws of the 
land), alloy (a mixture of base 
metal provided by law for 
hardening coins). L. lex, legis. 

L u b r i c — slippery ; licfyi'icate 
(make slipx)ery). L. Iv^icus, 

Luc — shine ; hicid, transZt^ent ^^, 
^ {shining through), pelZt*cid 
(thoroughly ludd, or clear), 
eZwcidate (clear up, make lucid, 
or clear). L. Iucqtq. 

Luc — light; ZtMJubration (a pro- 



duction composed in seclusion, 
as by lamplight), Ludtev (the 
morning star, the bringing of 
Tight). L. lux, lucis. 

Luct — a wrestling, struggling ; 
Toluctani **^ (unwilling, strug- 
gling back). L. lucta. 

Lucr — gain; lucre. L. lucrnm. 

Lud ; lus — sport, play, laugh, 
mock ; ?t^icrous (laughable, 
like something done in sport), 
allude (refer to lightly, as in 
spor€)y coMude (act with, as in 
pUxy), deZ-Mcfe^** (mock at, as in 
pla/y), elude (avoid, as in pl<xy\ 
iilude (deceive, mock at), ilZt^ 
sion (deception, a mocking at), 
yrelude (an introduction, a 
play beforehand), inX^vlude (a 
pause, delay, like a break in 
the middle of a play). L. 
ludeve, Iusms. 

Lugr— mourn; lugyjibnioMS {mourn- 
ful). L. lugere. 

Lumb — loin; lumribav, Vumba^o 
(rheumatism in the loins and 
back). L. lumbMS. 

Lumin— light; Iwminaxj, Iwmin- 
ous, i\lum,inate, L. Iwmen, 
lv/mini'&. 

Lun — the moon; Ztmar. ?tmate 
(shaped like a crescent moon), 
lunatic (a person having a dis- 
ordered mind, supposed to be 
a£Pected by the m>oon), Iv/na- 
tion (the revolution, or i)eriod, 
of the moon). L. lum^. 

Lup — wolf; lupine, L. lupua. 

Lurid — pale yellow ; lurid 
(gloomy, as of a pofe yellow 
color). L. luHdns. 
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Not from the ffrand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublimey 
Whose digtant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of time,— Longfellow, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyeB.—MIUon, 

Her eye diacoureea, I will answer it.— 

I am too bold, ^tis not to me she speaks * 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stai.rB.Sliake8peare, 

* 

He comes with suca>wr speedy 

To those who svdfer wrong ; 

To help the poor and needy. 

And bid the weak be strong.— Jfon^gvmMfy. 

On thy unaltering blaze ^ 

The half- wrecked moriner, his compass lost. 

Fixes his steady gaze^ 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And those who stray in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right.— ^rya«<. 

But I am constant as the northern star^ 

Of whose true-flx'd and resting qualitj 

There is no fellow in the Armament. 

The skies are p(Unte6. with unnumbered sparks, 

They are all flre, and every one doth shine ; 

But there's but one in aU doth hold his 'p[axie.—Bh4ikespeare, 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested. ; that is, some books are to be read only in part ; others, to be 
read, but not cwnously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with di/i^ence and 
oXtention.'-LoTd Bacon. 

Jove's lightnings, the -precursors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not; the flre, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble; 
Yes, his dread trident bYoa^sb.— Shakespeare, 

As the materials of enjosrment and instruction ac(7umr</ate around us, more 
and more must thus be daily rejected, and left to waste; for, while our tasks 
lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever ; and the calls on our time mu^ply, 
while our time itself is flying swiftly away.— Xord Jeffrey, 
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lius — See Ivd. 

Lustr — enlighten; lustre, Ulvs- 
tr&te, L. lustrmn, 

Lustr — expiatory sacrifice; hts- 
trum., litstral, ^ws^ration. L. 
Ittstmrn.* 

liUt — wash; ablution, di^t^(thin 
out, wash apart), ^dUute (de- 
file, as with an over-waaMng 
flood). L. ^t^ere, Zt^^us. 

liUt — a musical instrument. F. lut 

liUX — pomp, excess ; Zwaniry. L. 
lux\xa, 

Ltj (lu) — loosen ; anaZt/ze (loosen 
tip), paraZt/ze (render helpless, 
loosen beside), G. limn. 

Lymph — water, liquid; lymph, 
lymphatic, G-. lympha, 

Lyr (lur) — a lute f ; Zt/re, lyric 
(fitted for the lyro), Gt, Vura, 

Macer — to steep ; macerate. L. 

mocerare. 
Machin — device, machin.e; mor 

chine, mocTimation (a wicked 



L. m^aoMna, G. me- 
chane, 

Maci — leanness; er?^aomte. L. 
wocies. 

Macr— -long, great ; mocrocosm 
(the whole universe, the great 
world), macron (the sign of the 
long sound). G. m^acroa, 

Macul — spot, speck, hole, net- 
work; maciUate (to defile, to 
spot), immact^Zate (unspotted), 
mackerel (the spotted fish), moM 
(steel net^uxyrk for armor). L. 
macula. 

Madr(mancZr) — herd, flock; mad- 
rigal (a sTiepherd's song). It. 
mandra. L. nujmdra, a stall, 
stable. G. mamlra, a fold. 

Magrister ; niag^str — master ; 
m^agisterial (despotic, like a 
master), magistrate. L. ma^- 
ister, magistri. 

Magrn — great ; magrmtude,'*' mxig- 
nificent, magrnanimous,"' mag- 
nity, m,agnate. L. magfnus. 



* The Imtrwn occurred at Borne once in five years. Hence the period of five 
years came to be called a lustrum. 

t The lyre was the favorite instrument of Apollo, the god of music. Accord- 
ing to ancient fable, the god was induced on two occasions to engage in musical 
contents designed to test the sweetness of the lyre and the skill of its master. In 
the first place, he competed with Pan, the good-natured but homely god of the 
shepherds, and who had invented the reed pipe. In this contest, Midas, King of 
lordia, was made the judge. Apollo threw every grace of manner into his per- 
formance, and brought forth such heavenly strains of miisic that the neighbor- 
ing mountains murmured ecstatic admiration. But the uncultivated sense of the 
king awarded the superiority to the squeaking pipes of Pan. He was punished 
for his bad taste by having his ears transformed into those of an ass. The re- 
nowned Phrygian cap was invented to conceal this deformity. But it was dis- 
covered by the barber, who, unable to retain so wonderful a secret, and not dar- 
ing to divulge it to a mortal, dug a hole in the ground and laughed his secret 
into it. The following season large reeds grew up where the ground had been 
stirred ; and their dry rattle made known to the world the convulsing secret of 
the barber. On another occasion a satyr, named Mansyas, dared to compete with 
the sun-god ; but his performance was so abominable that Apollo, in disgust, had 
him flayed alive. 
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Main— chief . O. F. mame, magne, 
L. magnua, great. 

Main (mem) — hand ; legerd&mmn 
(sleight of hand), mamtain (to 
hold as in the hand), L. manus. 

Migest— dignity, honor; majesty^ 
(supreme dignity). L. majestus. 

Major — greater; major (greater, 
also a military officer of higher 
rank than a captain), m^ajority 
(the greater number, also ftUl 
age, the rank of major), major- 
domo (a steward, the great per- 
sonage of the house), mayor 
(the chief executive of a city). 
L. major. 

Mai — bad, ill; ?7mZice®* (iZ^-will), 
moZady*^ (an illness), maZaria 
(bad air), malign, (unfavorable, 
«7Z-disposed). L. moZus. 

Malle — hammer ; maZZeable '^^® (ca- 
pable of being hammnered out), 
maU (a kind of Jiam^mer), mdlr- 
let (a small m<iU), maiU (to 
strike or ham^msr). L. maZZeus. 

Mamm — breast ; wiammal (an 
animal that suckles its young 
at the breast), m,am,m>il\BXj 
(pertaining to the breasts). L. 
TTMimma. 

Mamm — the earth; mam,m,oi\i 
(a great extinct animal, sup- 
posed at one time to have bur- 
rowed in the ea/rth). Tart. 
m,a/mma,. 



Man — hand; manMsl (done by 
hamd, also a brief treatise easily 
carried in the ha/nd), amanu- 
ensis (one who writes with the 
haml from dictation), madntain 
(hold by the ha/nd), manacle (a 
shackle for the hand), ma/nage^*^ 
(to handle), m^a/nage (the control, 
or Jiandling, of horses), ma/ni- 
fest**^ (apparent, as if struck by 
the ham/d), mori^iple (a small 
company, or handful, of sol- 
diers), mampulate (to handle), 
manner^^ (way of doing or hand- 
ling), manufacture (a making 
by ha/nd*), manumit (set free, 
send out of hand), ma/neuver 
(a skillful piece of hamMwork), 
manuscript (written by hand), 
emarwjipate (set free, take out 
of hand). L. manus. 

Man — flow ; emanate {flow forth). 
L. m^Miare. 

Man ; mans— stay, dwell ; ma/nor 
(the d/weHmg of the lord, or 
owner), mansion "•» *** (a fine 
dwelling), ma/nse (a clergyman's 
abode), msnial (employed about 
the house), perma?ient {staying 
throughout), remain (stay back). 
K manere, m^nsns. 

Mane (mxjmf) — a seer ; necro- 
mancy (divining, or foreseeing, 
by means of dead bodies). Q-. 
mentis. 



♦ Modem mamifacture is carried on mostly by machinery. This gives in 
some respects an exactness of product not reached by the human hand. But It 
also gives a monotonous sameness of product, an endless rei)etition of the same 
identical thing. Human skill, on the contrary, can not exactly duplicate its 
products, and it is, moreover, led into pleasing variety by the fancy or inspira- 
tion of the moment. This, therefore, gives a special value to articles of ancient 
manufacture, and to those of regions not yet invaded by machinery. 
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Mand — order; mandate (an or- 
der), mcmdamMa (em order of 
court), coMDtQTmmid (to recall 
an order, order against it), de- 
mcmd (require, order from), 
T&mcmd {order back), com- 
mcmd ^^ (order or entrust with). 
L. mcmdaxe. 

Mand — chew ; wcmdible (the 
jaws). L. rrumdere, 

Mangr — eat; mcmger (an eaUng 
trough), mcmge (a scab or itch 
in dogs). F. ma/nger. 

Mani — frenzy, madness; mama., 
ma/ndoc. G. mama. 

Mans — See rmin. 

Mar — the sea ; marine (belonging 
to the sea), 7?mntime (pertain- 
ing to the sea), Triariner^*'* (a seor- 
ma/n), rosemary** (the sea-dew), 
cormorant (the sea-cow). L. 
moATQ, maris. 

Maran {ma/rain) — wither, fade; 
amaranth (the wnfading flower). 
G-. mara7^ein. 

Margin — border. L. margo, mar- 
gmia, 

Marit — ^husband ; maritel (belong- 
ing to marriage, the relation of 
Tvusba/nd. and wife). L. martens. 
L. TT^as, m^a/ris, man, husband. 

Marry (marit) — ^husband. L mar- 
itua, 

Marsupi — pouch ; marsupial 
(having a poueh,, as the kanga- 
roo). L. marst^um. G. ma/r- 
supos, a bag. 

Marti — Mars; martial*** (war- 
like, like Mars, the god of war). 
L. Jfars, MarUa, 

Martyr— a witness. G. martu/r. 



Masoul — male ; m^asculme, em^a^- 
ci^te (make weak, ovu/rvmamly), 
L. masci^us. L. mas, a male. 

Mast — breast, nipple ; mastoid 
(mppZe-shaped). G. mastos. 

Mastic — chew ; m^is^ate. L. 
mos^icare. G. mastan, mouth. 
G. masUT^m, to chew. 

Mat— seek after, move; auto?7i- 
aton (a self-moving figure or 
machine). G. mateo. 

Mater; matr — mother; mater- 
nal*** (belonging to a mother), 
m^Mcide (the killing of a 
mother), maMmony (marriage, 
the state of mothsrfhood), m>a- 
tron (a motherly woman). L. 
m^ter, matris. 

Materi — stuff, substance; m^ate- 
rial, L. materia,. 

Mathem — a lesson; mathemfiat- 
ics (lessons in quantity). G. 
mathema, ma^T^ematos. 

Matin — morning; matins (morrir- 
ing service), matinee (an early 
performance). F. matin. L. 
matutinus, belonging to the 
morning. L. Matuta, the god- 
dess of dawn. 

Matur — ripe; matu/re, L. m^a- 
tu/rus. 

Matutin — ^belonging to the morn- 
ing. L. matutinal. L. Jfa^t^^a, 
the goddess of the dawn). 

Maul (mal) — to paint; maulstick 
(a pamter^s stick). Ger. maten. 

Maxill — jaw-bone ; maxillary. 
L. maxiUa, L. m^icerare, to 
chew. 

Maxim — greatest ; maxim (an 
opinion of the greatest impor- 
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There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where'er the gentle south wind blows— 
Where, iiBdemeath the whlte-thom, in the glade. 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and imjtTOMioned voice 
It flUs the nice and delic&te ear of thought, 
When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf. 

—LonsfeUow, (The Spirit qf Poetry., 

Men who can hear the 2>6calogue and feel 
No self-reproach.— Tf^dwiw^. 

Here, in this very .Fbrum, under the noonday sun. 
In sight of all the people^ the bloody deed was done. 
Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day, 
Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten bare sway. 

—Maeavlay. {The Death qf yirginka., 

As crimson-spotted cu])s, in spring time, hang 
On all the delicate fibers of the vine.— Thatcher, 

The 2>aty was there 1— a nameless spirit 

Moved in the hearts of men to do him homskge.—IangfelUnff. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your i>art, there all the honor liea.— -Pope, 

These high wild hiUs, and rough uneven ways. 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome ; 
And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delecta.hie.—Shakespectre, 

"O, no," said the Earth, "thou shalt not lie, 
"Neglected and lone, on my lap to die. 
Thou pure and ddic&te child of the sky." 

—Hannah F. Cfould. (The Snow-Jlake.^ 

There is only one thing better than tra(2ition, and that is the original and 
eternal life out of which aJl trat^i^on takes its rise.— Zomw». 

Pol. If at home, sir. 
He's all my ex^rclBe, my mirth, my matter: 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 
My pardwifo, my M^ier, statesman, all ; 
He makes a JWy's day short as Decemher ; 
And, with his varying childness, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my hlood.— Shakespeare. 
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tance), maximjim (the greatest 
limit). L. maxmvua. 

Me — go; peiTTieate (go through). 
Tt. meaxe. 

Mea^r {mmgr) — thin, lean. F. 
madgre. L. macery macri. 

Median — device, machine; me- 
chemical (belonging to a ma- 
chine). G. mechane. 

Med. — heal; remedy Qieal again). 
li. msden. 

Medi — middle, between ; mscUum 
(a msanSf in the m^idst), me- 
diate (go between and bring 
about settlement), msdieval (re- 
lating to the m^iddle ages), me- 
diocre (of only m^iddHng tal- 
ents), immec^te (next, having 
nothing between or in the mid- 
dle), Jfec^terranean (in the mid- 
dle of the land), mean, me<^n 
(in the middle), m^ridiaji (the 
sun's rmd-day line). L. mediua. 

Medic — physician; TTiedidne. L. 
medhus, K mecteri, to heal. 

Medit — ponder ; medicate. L. 
msditaxe. 

Medl — to mix ; medtey (a mdxt- 

• v/re), O. F. m^edlev. 

Medull — marrow. L. msduUsi, 

Meer — the sea ; iTieerschaum. 
G^er. meer. 

Mega— great; megratherium. Q-. 
megros. 

Megal — great; megfotosaur (the 
great lizard), msgdhmyx (the 
grea>t claw). G. megcm, m^oZos. 

Mel; mell — honey ; meZZifluous*** 
(flowing sweet, like honey), 
mdasaes (like honey), miZdew. 
L. mel, meU\&, 



Melan — black ; melancholy *•• 
(supposed to be due to Uack 
bile). G. meZos, metonos. 

Mellor— better; ameWorate (to 
better), L. msHor, 

Melo — song; metody*^ (the mu- 
sic of song), meZodrama (acting 
with songs), G. mekfa. 

Memento — be it remembered. 
L. memento, L. memmi, to 
remember. 

Memor — mindful ; memory, »** 
corame?7iorate, memoir (a short 
biographical sketch, a recolleo- 
tion,) L. m^mfior, 

Menac (minoc)— full of threat- 
ening; memice, L. minax, 
mina^is. L. mi/nere, to project. 

Menager — keep house ; menag- 
erie (a place in which ani- 
mals are kept, originally a 
place for hotisehold animals). 
F. manager. O. F. mesnage, a 
household. L. mantis. 

Mend — fault; emend ^ (to free 
from faiUt), L. m&ndum, 

Mendaci — false ; mendacious, 
me/ndaoity, L. m^endax, men- 
dacia, 

Mendic — beg ; mendicant. L. 
mendicare. L. mendicua, beg- 
garly, poor. 

Mens — measure ; mensuration 
(the rules of meojsuring), com- 
mensurate (great enough, meos- 
wring with), dimension (one of 
the measu/rements of a body), im- 
mense (great beyond meami/re), 
measure.'** L. mentini, mensus. 

Ment— mind; men^aP*^ (belonging 
to the mvnd), demented (out of 
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one's mind), mention (call to 
mdnd), L. mens, mentis, 

Mer — lake; mere (a lake), mer- 
maid^ (the maid of the lake), 
ma/rah. A. S. msre, 

Merc — merchandise, trade, re- 
ward, pay ; comiT^rce (trade 
with), TTiercantile (commercial, 
having to do with trade), mer- 
cenary (working for pay), mer- 
cer (a trader), merchandise (the 
goods of a merchant), merchant 
(a person engaged in trade), 
mercy (pardon, a reward). Mer- 
cury* (the god of trade), amsrce 
(to fine, fix a sum to be paM). 
L. merx, mercis, 

Merg — dip, sink, mingle ; im- 
merse {dip into), submergre {dip 
under), merge (sink into), e/merge 
(come out, do the reverse of 
dipping). •L. mergeve. 

Merit — des^ved; merit L. mer- 
ere, meritus, 

Mes — middle ; mesentery (a mem- 
brane in the midst of the en- 
trails), TTiesozoic. G. mesoa. 

Metall — ^inetal ; metal, metoMurgy 
(working in metals), G. metal- 
Ion, 

Meter ; metr — measure ; anem- 
om£iter (an instrument for mea^ 
wring the rate of the wind), 
h&rcymeter (a meost^re of the 



weight of the atmosphere), 
chronometer (a time-piece, a 
measure of timis), diameter (the 
measwre directly through a cir- 
cle), geometry (the science of 
form, used in measuring the 
earth), hexamster (having six 
feet or mea^u/res), perimeter 
(the entire boundary, or meas- 
ure arou/nd of a polygon), sym- 
metry (due proportion, in which 
the parts measure, or fit, ex- 
actly together), trigonometry 
(the science which investigates, 
or measures, triangles), ther- 
mometer (a measure of heat). 
G. metron. 

Metr — mother ; ry^e^ropolis (a 
great commercial center, like 
the mother cities of antiqui- 
ty f). Q. meter. 

Miasm — stain, pollution ; m^iasma, 
{pollution in the atmosphere). 
G. miasma. 

Micro — ^small ; microscope '®* (the 
viewer of smM objects), micro- 
cosm (the smM world or uni- 
verse, the world of smaCl life). 
G. micros. 

Migr — wander ; migrate, emi- 
grate (wander out of a coun- 
try), iinmigra.te (wander into 
a country), migraXory (tending 
to wander), transmigrrate (wan- 



♦ Mercury was the swift-winged messenger of Jupiter. After him, therefore, 
was named the 8w\fUy'Xaovvns quicksilver. 

t The ancient G-reek cities relieved their excess of population by colonization. 
Each city was the metropolis, or mother city, of its colony. A metropolis monopo- 
lized the trade of its colonies and amassed great wealth thereby. Hence a great 
commercial center still bears the name of a metropolis. But as the ancient metro- 
X)olitan cities shaped the thought of their dependencies, so a modem metropolis 
includes the idea of a great center of culture. 
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der across from one body to 
another). L. migr&re, 

Milit — soldier; miUtajry, miUtisk, 
mUiiant, miMa,te, L. mUea, 
mUitis. 

Mill — thousand; rmU (the thour- 
sandth part of a dollar), mU- 
fenniiim (the thoitscmd years of 
the Saviour's glorious reign on 
earth), miZfoil (the thousand- 
leafed yarrow), mUe (formerly 
a thousand paces), million (the 
great thousand), 

Min — project; prormnent {pro- 
jecting forward), eminent (pro- 
jecting out above), imminent 
(threatening, projecting upon). 
Li. m^Tiere. 

Miniat — dye, paint; miniature 
(a small padnti/ng). It. miniare, 
minia/to. L. mimum, cinnabar, 
red lead. 

Minim — least. L. m^inimua. 

Minister; ministr — a servant; 
admimster {to direct, to serve)y 
minister (a servant), minstrel 
(a band, a musical retainer, or 
old servant), L. minister, min- 
istri, 

Minn ; niinut •— diminish, less- 
en, make small ; comminution 
(breaking into small pieces), 
diminution (a lessening apart), 
minuend (the number to be 
diminished), minuet (a dance 
with very smMl steps), minute 
(made very smdlX), minute (one 
of the small divisions of time). 
L. mi/nueve 

Minor — less ; minora minority, 
Jm minor. 



Mio (TTieio)— less; miocene (Jess 
recent). G. melon, 

Mir— wonder, behold, look; mir- 
acle (a loonder), admire {wonder 
at), marvel (a wonderful thing), 
mirage (an optical illusion due 
to certain conditions of the at- 
mosphere, a sight), mirror ^^ (a 
looking-glass). L. mirari. 

Mis — hate; misanthrope (a hater 
of man), misogamist (a woman- 
hater), Qc, misein. G. misos, 
hatred. 

Misc — mix ; miscellaneous (of 
mixed kinds), promiscuous (all 
mixed up). L. miscere. 

Miser "* — wretched. 

Miss — See nvitt. 

Mitt; miss— send, throw; mis- 
sile (a weapon thrown forward), 
mission (the duty on which 
one is sent), mi^ve (a letter 
senf), admit {send to), commis- 
sary (an officer to whom some- 
thing is intrusted, or sent 
with), comm-i^ (intrust to, send 
with), commit (do, send out), 
demise (death, a sending away), 
dimissory (giving leave to de- 
part, a sending away), dismiss 
{send away), emit {send forth), 
immi^ {send into), intermit 
(cease at times, interrupt, send 
apart), message (that which is 
sen(), omit (neglect, let go, send 
away), permit (allow, send 
through), premiss (a founda- 
tion, proposition sent forth, or 
stated before the other two 
propositions of the syllogism), 
promise {send, or set, forth 
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With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged himself from the grasp of the 
offonized. Pickwickian, and in so doing administered consider&hle impetuB to the 
imhappy Mr. Winkle. With an ac<?Mracy which no degree of dexterity or prcu^ce 
could have insured, t^t unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the center 
of the reel at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a JUmriBh 
of unparoOefed Iteauty.— Dickens, 

The aggregated soil 
Death with his mace petrifLc^ cold, and dry, 
As with a trident smote, and flx'd as firm 
As Delos floating once.— MiUon. 

Pleased on his brindled back the lyre he sings. 
And shapes ddicioua raptwce from its strings.— l^rtc^. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day.— Zo»fl/«aoM>. 

The wave is breaking on the shore,— 

The echo fading from the chime^— 
Again the shadow moveth o'er 

The rfioZ-plate of time !~W%i«i«r. 

Whose was the artist hand that spread 
Upon this disk the ocean's bed?— ifoors. 

Who boundless sects passed o'er. 
And boldly met, in every path, 
famine, and frost, and heathen wrath, 

To dedicate a shore. 
Where Piety's meek train might breathe their vow, 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow ; 
Where ZIfterty's glad race might proudly come. 
And set up there an everlasting home 1 

—Sprague, (The Pilgrim Fathers.) 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 

That can not feel how fair, 
Amid all beauty 5eat^iful, 

Thy tender blossoms are I 
How ddicate thy gauzy frill 1 

How rich thy branchy stem 1 

—Mliot, ( To the Bramble Flower.) 

Then let him be Dictator 

For six months and no more. 
And have a Master of the Knights, 

^d axes twenty-four.— Jfocawtoy. 
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what one will do), r&rmt (send 
back, hence to abate), com- 
prormse (settle by mutual yield- 
ing and promismg), subm*^ 
(yield, bow to, send under). L. 
mittere, rrmsua, 

Mnemon — mindful; mnemonics 
(the science calling to mmd). 
G, mnemon. G, mnaomal, I 
remember. 

Mobil — mobile (movable), moh 
(a disorderly, therefore ttmw- 
a5fe, crowd). L. mofeiZis. L. 
movevQ, to move. 

Mod — measure, manner, way; 
r/wxfe, moctel (little m.easii/re)y 
modest^** (keeping within msas- 
ti/re, or bounds), modify (make 
measn/re), Tnodulate, m<x)d, L. 
modus. 

Moder — ^measure, manner, mode; 
m^oderate (reduced to msami/re), 
modem (of the present mode). 
L. modus, moderis. 

Mol — mill; molax (used, like a 
miU, for grinding). L. mola.. 

Mol — meal; immofcite (to sacri- 
fice, and begin, as the ancients 
did, by throwing m^eal upon 
the head of the victim). L. 
moZa. 

Mol — heap, mass; Tnotecule (a 
little mass), e77W)Zument, demol- 
ish, (to take down the Jieap), 



mole (a mass used as a break- 
water). L. moles. 

Mol — work, accomplish. 

Molest — troublesome. L. mo- 
lestus. L. moles, a heap, mass. 

Moll — soft ; moUusc (a soft-bodied 
animal, as the snail and shell- 
fish), moUity (to soften), emol- 
lient (a softemng application). 
L. mollis. 

Mou ; mono — single, alone ; 
monarch, monograjn, mono- 
logue, rrioriosyllable. G. monos. 

Mon ; monit — advise, remind, 
warn; monument^* (a memorial, 
or reminder), monster (a start- 
ling object, a warning), mon- 
itor, monition, admonish, pre- 
monition, summon (remind pri- 
vately). L. monere, monitus. 

Monach — monk ; monachism, 
monk. G. monacTios. G. monos, 
alone. 

Mouast — monk; monastery (an 
abode of monks). G. monastes. 
G. monos, alone. 

Monsoon (mawsim) — time, sea- 
son ; monsoon (a wind in the 
Indian Ocean which blows in 
one direction for a whole sea- 
son*). Ar. mawsim. 

Monstr — show, point out; de- 
monstrate (show to be ftdly 
reasonable), remonstrate (ex- 



♦ The breeze flows to the point of greatest heat. The land becomes more 
highly heated in summer than the water. During half the year, or the northern 
summer, the breeze flows steadily toward the heated Peninsula of Hindostan. 
During the other half of the year, or the northern winter, the breeze flows with 
equal steadiness toward the highly heated regions of southern Africa. Voyages 
by salLing vessels on the Indian Ocean are so timed as to get the benefit of the 
monsoon, much the same as ships seek the trade-winds in sailing west, but avoid 
them and seek the region of the return tn^e*winds Qn returning eastt 
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postulate, show again and a^ain 
the folly of). L. monstroxQ. 
L. monstrMmy a portent. L. 
moneTQy to advise, warn. 

Mor — manner, custom ; moral*® 
(right, pure, in accordance of 
good cu8tom)y demt^re (down- 
cast, coy, of gentle manner). 
L. moSy maris. 

Mor — self-will ; morose, L. 77w>s, 
moris. 

Morb — disease ; morbid, cholera 
morbus. L. morbua. 

Mord; mors— bite; r/iordacity 
(biting sarcasm), morsel (a little 
bite)f remorse (a gnaumig re- 
gret, a biting agadn). L. 
morderey morsus. 

Morph — form, shape; amorph- 
ous (without form)y metamorphr- 
osis (a change of form), Morph- 
eus (the god of dreams, or 
shapes), morphine (the drug of 
Morpheus, that causes sleep). 
Q-. morphe. 

Mors — See mard. 

Mort — death; mortal *^ (subject 
to death), mortify (make dead), 
mortgSLge (the gage or pledge 
that became dead, or lost, on 
failure of the condition), mort- 
uary (relating to deaths). L. 
mors, mortis. 

Mot — moved, move ; motion, ^^ 
TTwtive"' (that which moves), 
motor, -promote (move forward), 
remote (moved back). L. 
mouere, motus. 

Mott — a saying ; motto. It. 
motto. L. miUtum, a mur- 
mur, smothered sound. 



Mov — move; move, momentum. 

L. movere. 
Muc — slime; mt^cus, mwcilage. 

L. mtzcus. 
Mulct — a fine. L. muUsta.. 
Muls — milked ; emt^feion (a mUk- 

like mixture). L. m^iUgere, 

miUsus. 
Mult — many; mt^fltude, multi- 

ply (make mo>nifold), m,ultifari- 

ous (of many kinds). L. m,tdtus. 
Muu ; muuit — fortify ; muni- 
ment (a defense), munition (a 

means of defense), amm^unition. 

L. mt^nire, munitus. 
Mund — the world ; mvmdane. 

L. munduB. 
Municipi — a township, city ; 

municipal (belonging to a city). 

L. municipium. L. municeps, 

municipis, a free citizen. L. 

mtmus, obligation, duty; cur- 

pere, to take. 
Mur — wall ; mt^ral, immt^e 

(shut up within walls), L. 

TntA^iis. 
Muri — brine ; mu/riatic (from, or 

resembling, brine). L. muria. 
Muric — prickly fish, spike; mur- 

ricated (covered with short 

points). L. mu>rex, muricis. 
Murmur — murmur. L. mur- 

m^ur. 
Mus — mouse ; mt^scle (that which 

creeps Uke a Uttle mouse). L. 

mus. 
Muse — moss; muscoid, L. m^us- 

cus. 
Mut — change ; mw^able, com- 
mute, mutual,^^ permt^ation, 

transmt^. L. mw^e. 
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Mutil — maiined ; miUUate. L. 
miUilus, 

Mutin — tumultuous. O. F. mut- 
my, O. F. mente, a sedition. 

Myriad — ten thousand. G. 
murioa, mit/riadoR, G. m/u/rioa, 
numberless. 

Myrm — ant; Jf^rwidones.* G. 
mv/rmex. 

My St — one who is initiated ; 
mystery ^^ (something unintel- 
ligible, or known only to the 
initiated), mystic. G. mvstes, 
G, mtiein, to close the eyes. 

Myth — fable; myth (a fable), 
mytJhology (the stories of an- 
cient fable), G, miUhos, 

Na — flow ; naiad (a water 

nymph). G, noein. 
Narc — nimibness ; narcotic (pro- 
ducing stupor, or nu/mbness). 

G. narke. 
Narr — relate ; narrative, L. 

narraxe, 
Nas — nose ; nasal, nasturtium 

(the flower whose odor twists 

the nose). L. nasns. 
Nasc — ^be bom ; nascent. L. nosci. 
Nat — bom ; natal (relating to 

birth), innate (in-6om), na>tiye, 

nature. L. natua. 
Nat — swim ; natatory. L. Tia^are. 
Nau — ship ; nautical (relating to 

.ships), na/usea, G, naus. 
Naus — ship ; not^ea (the feel- 



ing produced by the motion of 
a sMp). G, naus, 

Nautll— sea-man; natUUua (the 
little navigator of the deep). 
G. natUilos, G, naus, a ship. 

Nav— ship ; not^al, naingate, navy, 
nave (the body of a church, the 
sMp of Christ). L. navia, 

Nebul — little cloud; nebiU&{one 
of the ctovdy masses seen 
through the telescope). L. 
nebula. 

Nee — kill; inter?iecine (utterly 
destructive, as occurring among 
neighbors), L. necare. 

Neeess — necessary. L. necesse. 

Neero— corpse ; necromancy (div- 
ination by means of a corpse), 
Tiecrology (an account of the 
recently dead), G. necros, 

Negat — deny ; negative, nega- 
tion, abnegation (selt-denial). 
L. negrare, negatua, 

Negoti — business; negotiate. L. 
negotium, 

Neo — new ; neophyte (a net^; dis- 
ciple, a new plant). G, neoa. 

Ner — wet ; Tiereid (a sea-nymph, 
daughter of J^7ereus), aneroid 
(not having the wet, or liquid, 
mercury). G. neros. 

Neur — nerve; neu/ralgia (nerve 
pain). G. neu/ron. 

Neuter; neutr — neither ; neun 
ter, neutral. L. neuter, neutra. 
L. ne, not ; uter, whether. 



♦ The Myrmldones came originally from ^gina, and were fabled to have 
sprang from the ants of that island. During the reign of the good King .^Bacus, 
the island was depopulated by a plague. The gods, in pity to the stricken mon- 
arch, willed that the ants be transformed into men ; and immediately the island 
was teeming with industrious i>eople. 
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Names that adorn and diffn^fi/ the BcroU 

Whose leaves contain their country^B Mttary.-rBaOsek, 

So playful Love, on Isla^s flowery sides. 

With ribbon-rein the inc^l^viant lion guidea.-~Darwin. 

Pride dies with man ; but Taste -gredicta 
His inuwor^ality.— JSWIo^. 

Thus freedom now so seldom wakes; 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some hecurt indignant breaks, 

To show that still she lives.— Jfoofv. 

In dia^A^ as in dress^ mdividuskiity, founded ui>on any thing but Qeneral harmony 
and *^pcrior propriety^ is otfensive ; and good taste demanda that each shall please 
by its to^al impression, not by its distinguishable details.^ Oeorge P. Marsh. 

The power that nature has given us over our train of perM^ons may be 
greatly strengthened by proi)er c^iAdpline, and by an early ajitp/ication to business. 
—Lord Kamea. 

The hand that rounded Peter^s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Bome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from Gk>d he could not free ; 

He builded better than he knew;— 

The conscious stones to beauty grew.— Emerson, 

The doiMnsoit spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted regiony and seems to 
be commant^er-in-chief of aU the powers of the air, is the (ysparition of a figure on 
horseback without a liea>d.— Irving. 

With aecret course, which no loud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth <^rrent of domestic joy.— Goldsmith, 

And, where the worser is pre(2^>minant. 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plaait.— Shakespeare, 

He bestrides 
A proud One dodle as a iTtanaged horse ; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master ridea.-Wordsworth. (Arion,) 

There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heavenly fire, which lies dor- 
mant in the broad daylight of prosperity ; but which kindles up, and beams and 
blazes in the dark hour of adversity.— Irving. 

Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, 

To teach the indolent heart it still mast feel.— Tmis. 
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Nid — nest. L. mdus, 

"SigT — black; Ti^rrescent (becom- 
ing black). L. mger, mgrsL. 

NiUl — nothing; annihU&te (re- 
duce to nothmg). L. nihil, 

Nobil — well known ; noble (dis- 
tinguished, tueU known). L. 
n(Ml\a. 

Noc — hurt, harm ; innocuous 
(not hv/rting), innocent (not 
doing any harm). L. nocere. 

Noct — night ; noc^urncd, equi- 
noctial, noct\xm (a night serv- 
ice). L. nox, noctis. 

Nod — knot; node (one of the 
hnota, or curves, in the moon's 
orbit). L. nodus. 

Nol {and) — vexation ; noisome 
{vexing). O. F. amm. L. in, 
in; odJium, hatred. 

Nom — pasture ; nomad (a mem- 
ber of a wandering tribe, wan* 
dering in quest of pastv/re). 
G. nomos. G. nemein, to as- 
sign. 

Nom — law ; astronomy (the Ioajos 
of the stars), deuteronomy, 
economy (the law of the house- 
hold), autonomy (the state of 
entire or virtual independence, 
the making of laws for self). 
G. nomos. G. nemein, to dis- 
tribute. 

Nom {nomen) — name, term ; bi- 
nomial (having two terms), bi- 
nomial, polynomicd, misTiomer 
(a misnmning). L. nomen. 

Nomen — name ; nomenclature 
(terminology, the calling of 
fumies), L. nomen. 

Nomln — name; normnal, nom- 



inate, denominate. L. nomen, 
nominis. 

Norm— rule; normal, abnormal 
(irregtUar), enormous (beyond 
all nUe). L. Tiorma. 

Not — mark ; denote (mark down), 
notable, notaty (a writer, mark- 
er), note. L. notsk. 

Not — known; notice (a making 
known), notify (make known), 
notion (a conception, what is 
known), notorious (too well 
known). L. noscere, no^us. 

Nov — new; novel, novice (a new 
disciple), innovate (to introduce 
new things), renovate. L. novus. 

Novem — nine ; November (the 
nmth month of the Roman 
ye£ir, which began with March). 
L. novem. 

Nox — night; equinocc. L. nocc. 

Nox — hurt; noccious. L. nocca. 

Nu — nod; innt^endo (an insinua- 
tion, as with a nod of the head). 
L. nt^ere. 

Nub — marry ; connt^ial. L. nitn 
here. 

Nuc — nut ; nticleus (a core or 
center, like the kernel of a n/ut). 
L. nux, nticia. 

Nud — naked. L. nudus. 

Nugator — a trifler ; n/ugatory 
(worthless, as a trifle). L. ntir- 
gator. L. nugari, to trifle. L. 
n/ugsd, trifles. 

Null — none; axmul, nvMify, nul- 
lify, nvM. L. nullxk^, none. L. 
ne, not; t^Zus, any. 

Numer — niunber ; mmieroua, 
numerate, entmierate, ixmun 
merable, nwmencal, superTW*^ 
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merary (extra, an extra nt^7?i- 
her). L. n^lm^erus. 

Numism — current coin; rnrniis- 
matic (relating to coins), L. 
nwmisma,. G. nomisina,, no- 
mizeirif to adopt. G. nomos, a 
law. G. Tiomein, to distribute. 

Nounce; nunci {nunU} — bring 
tidings, tell; annoy/nee^ de- 
nounce (tell fully), enunciaiBf 
nuncio (a special envoy or mes- 
senger), -pronovm-ce, renounce 
(give up, tell back). L. nAJ/ntiare. 
L. nv/ntiuSf a bringer of tidings. 

Nupti — a wedding; nuptial, L. 
nuptiaB, L. nupta, a bride. L. 
nt^re, nuptuSy to marry. L. 
nv^s, a veil. 

Nut — nod; nt^^ation (a nodding 
of the pole of a planet). L. 
nt^are. 

Nutr — nourish; wwMment, nun 
^ritive, nutrition^ nv/rse, nwrt- 
ure. L. nutrire. 

Nymph — bride; nymph (a beau- 
tiful maiden, fitted to be a 
bride). G. rmmphe. 

Obed — obey; obedient. L. dbe- 
dire. L. o&, against, near ; 
attire, to hear, listen. 

Obei — obey; o&eisance (a bow, 
as if offering to obey), O. F. 
oheir, L. obedire. 

Obel — a spit; obelisk (a pointed 
shaft, resembling a little roast- 
ing spiC), G. dbelos, 

Obes — fat; obese. L. dbesus. L. 
obedere, dbesus, to cut away. L. 
db, against ; edere, esus, to eat. 

Obit — death; dbituaxy (a death 



notice). L. obitum, L. ohire, 
cibitum, to go near, go down. 
L. oh, against, near ; ire, to go. 

01\jurgr— chide; objurgation (re- 
proof, censure). L. ob}m'gare, 
L. ob, against ijurgare, to chide. 
L- jus* juris, law ; a^ere, to 
urge. 

Obliqu — slanting, awry; oblique, 
obliquity, L. obliquus, 

Obliv — forget ; oblivion (forget- 
fulness), L. oblivisei. 

Obscur — dark; obscure (in the 
dark). L. dbscurus. L. 06, 
against, over; scums, covered. 

ObseQui — compliance ; obseqmous 
(offering a groveling compli- 
ance). L. obsequdum. L. ob, 
near; sequi, to follow. 

Obsol — decay; obsolete, obsoles- 
cent, L. obsolere. 

Obstin — set about, be resolved 
on ; o5s^mate (determined). L. 
obstinare. 

Obstreper — clamorous; obstrep- 
erous. L. dbstreperus, L. ob, 
against; strepere, to rattle. 

Occiput — back of head. L. occi- 
put, L. ob, against ; capid, head. 

Occult — concealed ; occ aZ^ation 
(a concealing, observing). L. 
occulere, occuUus. 

Occup— lay hold of; ocou^y, oc- 
cupation, L. occupaxe, L. db, 
near ; cupere, to take. 

Octav — eighth; octaA)e (an inter- 
val in music embracing eight 
notes), octavo (a book made 
from folding a sheet of paper 
into eight parts). L. octavus, 
L. OGto, eight. 
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Ocul — eye; oouHsLr (relating to 
the eye), ooulist (one who treats 
the eye), hmoculax (two-eyed), 
monociU&r, inoct^ate (to insert 
a bud, or eye), L. ocul\i8, 

Od — song ; ode,^ epode (atmg after), 
melody,** monody (a single song), 
"paMnode a (recantation, or sing- 
ing back), parody (a song beside 
another in imitation of the 
latter), prosody (the laws ac- 
companying soTig). Gt, ode, Gt, 
asidein, to sing. 

Od — way, road, coming; odom- 
eter (an instrument for meas- 
uring roads), method (a way 
after), period (a luay round, or 
complete circuit), synod (a com- 
ing together). G, odos, 

Odi— hate ; odium, odious. L. odi, 
I hate. 

Odyn— pain ; anodt^ne (a remedy 
that leaves one without padn), 
Q-. odtme. 

Old (eid) — form ; asteroid, etc. G, 



Ol — emit odor ; redofent. L. 
otere. 

Ole — oil; oleaginous {oHy), petro- 
lenm. (rock-oi?). L. oleum. Gt. 
elaion, 

Ole — olive-tree ; oleaster. L. eJoia. 

Olfact — scented ; olfactory (re- 
lating to smeUvng), L. o?/acere, 
olfactxxs, to scent. L. otere, to 
smell ; /acere, to make. 

Omal (JiomaT) — even; anomoZy 
(something irregular, and there- 
fore wn&ven), G, homalos. G, 
homos, one and the same. 

Omln — omen; ominouB, abom- 



iTWite (to shrink from as ill- 
omened). L. owen, ormnva, 

Omni — all; omnipresent {all, or 
everywhere present), omnipo- 
tent (aZ?-powerful), omniscient 
(oZ^-knowing), 077i.nibus (de- 
signed for aU). L. amm/a. 

Oner — burden; OTierous (bwrden- 
some), exonerate (to remove the 
harden of a charge). L. onvs, 
oneris. 

Onomato — name; onomotoiKBia 
(rkim^making). G, onoma, ono- 
m^tos. 

Onym (onom) — name ; anony- 
mous (without nam^e), homonym 
(having same n^jmie), metony- 
my (change of name), patro- 
nymic (fathsr nam,e), synonym, 
(a rKJ/me, or word, that goes 
with another). G. onoma,. 

Oo — egg; oolite (a kind of lime- 
stone containing grains resem- 
bling the eggs, or roe, of fish). 
G, oon. 

Op — riches; opulent. L. opes. 

Opac — dark, obscure. L. opocus. 

Opaqu (opac) — dark, obscure ; 
opaqiie. L. opocus. 

Oper — work; operate, co-operate 
(tuork together), opera (a musical 
work or production). 

Ophl — snake ; opTwdian, ophi- 
cleide (an instrument made by 
adding keys to an old instru- 
ment called, from its twisted 
form, a serpen^. G. ophia. 

Ophthalni— eye ; ophthahnia. (dis- 
ease of the eye), ophthaVmosGope 
(an instrument for examining 
the eye), G, ophtfidknoa. 
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The xmiverse opens its iMvges to every eye ; the music of oreation tesoiinds in 
every ear ; the glorious lessous of ixamorial truth, that are written in the sky and 
on the earth, addre98 themselves to every mind, and claim attention from every 
human heing.-rOeorge Bancroft, 

Though dormasit in the secret breast 

Through the harsh toil, and grinding strife. 

And sluggish sleep, that eke the rest 
Of the long acts of motley life :— 

Though dormant, may the guest divine 

Lurk in the lone, discolored shrine.— AiftMr. 

For He shall have dominion. 

O^er river, sea, and shore, 
Ear as the eagle's pinion. 

Or dove's light wing, can eoar.^Montffomery, 

I was happy to find my old friend, minced pie, in the retinue of the feast ; and 
finding him to be -pexfecdy orthodox, imd that I need not be ashamed of my predi- 
lection, I greeted him with aU the warmth wherewith we usually greet an old 
and very genteoi a^cgpMi'nts^Qe.— Irving. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Bat% out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And, with some sweet oWit^us anJtXdote, 

Cleanse the stufiTd bosom of that perilous stuff.-^-«S%aX:iMp«afv. 

Without fmeccfoto, what is MograpAy, or even history, which is only biography 
on a larger scale ^Zotceff. 

like one that draws the drapery of his oouch 

About him, €md lies down to pleasant dreams.— .Bryam^. 

And mustered, in their simple dress. 

For wrongs to seek a stem redress.— McLdlam, 

How the day fits itself to the mind, winds itself round it like a fine tffYQiery, 
dotfdng all its fancies.— .B>»«rw». 

Scepters and thrones the morning realms have tried; 
Earth for the people kept her sunset side. 
Arts, iTtanners, creeds, the teeming Orient gave; 
Freedom, the gifts that freight the rc^went wave. 
Pays with one priceless pearl the guerdon due. 
And leaves the Old World ddttor to the "Sew.— Holmes, 

And far down many a forest dale, 

The anemones in (fuMous light 
Are trembling like a bridal YeVL.^Deyere, 
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Opin— suppose ; opinion. L. qpinr' 
ari. 

Opl (TiopT)— armor; panqpZy (in 
complete a/rmor). G. hopki, G, 
hoplon, an implement. G. Twpo, 
I am busy about. 

Oppid — town ; oppidan (relating 
to large towns), L. oppidum. 

Opportun *<*— convenient. L. op- 
porttmua, L. ob, near ; porous, 
harbor, access. 

Op&— sight, view ; autopsy (a post- 
mortem examination, a seeing 
for one's self), synopsis (a con- 
nected view), G. qpsis. 

Opt — wish, choose; option, opta- 
tive (expression of a tuish), 
adopt {choose to). L. op^are. 
* Opt — see ; optical (relating to sight), 
optician (a deeder in optical in- 
struments). G. optomai, I see. 

Optim — best; op^wism (a belief 
that cdl is for the best). L. 
op^imus. 

Or— mouth ; oral, orifice (an open- 
ing, a mouth), L. os, oris. 

Or; orat — pray, address; adore, 
inexorable (immovable by 
pra/yer), oration, orator, orison, 
peroration (the concluding ad- 
dress), L. orare, orotiis. L. os, 
oris. 

Or — gold — See anj/r. 

Oracul — divine announcement ; 
oroct^Tar, oracle, L. oracwZum. 
L. orare, to pray. L. os, oris, 
the mouth. 

Orama (7k)roma)— a view; dio- 
rama (a view through a small 
opening), panoroiTia (a view of 
all). Q.Tuynmia. G. Twroo, I see. 



Orb — circle, sphere.H'** L. orWs. 

Orbit — a track; orbit (the path 
of a planet), exorhita,nt (excess- 
ive, going out of the beaten 
track). L. orlnta,, L. orhia, cir- 
cle, sphere. 

Orche — dance ; orcTiestra (the 
place occupied by da/ncers in the 
ancient theater). G. orcTieomai. 

Orcls (orde) — adjure ; exorcise 
(to expel by solemn acfjtt/ration), 
G. ordzein. G. orcos, an oath. 

Ord — begin, weave; exordium 
(the beginning of an oration), 
primorriial (at the first begin- 
ning), L. ordire. 

Ordin— order; ordinal (express- 
ing the order), ordinary (accord- 
ing to the customary order), 
ordination (the conferring of 
orders), subordinate (of lower 
order, or rank). L. ordo, or- 
dmis. 

Ordin— order, command, arrange, 
regulate ; co-ordinate (arranged 
together), inordinate {wnregu- 
lated), ordinance (an order from 
authority). L. ordinare. L. 
ordo, ordinis, order. 

Org (er^)— work; orgran ««»'•* (a 
workmg part, an implement), or- 
gies (excessive revelry, recalling 
the ancient rites, or aMons, in 
honor of Bacchus), litt^^ (pub- 
lic service), G. ergrein. 

Origin '**— beginning. L. origo, 
originis, 

Om — adorn, furnish ; adorn," 
ornament, *•• ornate, suborn (to 
supply, or fu/rmsh, with false 
testimony). L. omaxe. 
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ORNITH— PACT. 



Omith— bird; ornithology (the 
science of birds), omitThOThym- 
cus (having a snout like a dvck). 
Q-. omis, ornithos. 

Orphan — destitute ; orphcm {des- 
titute of parents). Q-. orphanos, 

Ortho — straight, correct; ortho- 
dox ^^ {correct opinion), ortho&^y 
(the correct pronunciation of 
words\ or^7i<x5eratite (a fossil in 
the form of a stradght horn), 
or^Tiography (the correct wriMng 
of a word). Q-. ortho^. 

Oscill — swing; osciZZate. L. os- 
ciZZare. L. oscUlxxm, a swing. 
L. osciZZum, a little mask of 
Bacchus {swinging in the vine- 
yard to propitiate the god of 
the vine). L. os, mouth, coun- 
tenance. 

Oscul — kiss; oscttZate. L. oscw- 
Zare. L. osct^Zum, little mouth. 
L. OS, mouth. 

Oss — bone; osseous (bony), ossity 
(to convert into bone. L. os, 
ossis. 

Oste — ^bone ; osteology (the science 
of bones), periosteum (the cov- 
ering of a bone). G. osteon. 

Ostens — ^show, appear; ostensible 
(in appea/ra/nce), L. ostew^re, 
osterisus. L. ob, near; tendere, 
stretch. 

Ostrac — potsherd, tile; ostracize 
(to banish by voting on tiles, 
or shells). G. os^rocon. G. os- 
treon, oyster. 

Outr— beyond ; ot^rage {excessi/ve 
violence). F. oiUre. L. idtra. 

Ov — egg; oual {egg-Bhaped), ovi- 
form, oi^iparous (egrg^producing). 



synotdum (the membrane en- 
casing the eg'g'-shaped bone at 
a joint). L. ovum. 

Ov— shout ; ovation (a lottdrvoiced 
welcome). L. ovare. 

Overt — opened, open ; overt (pub- 
lic, open to view), overture (a 
piece of music rendered at 
the beginning, or opening, also 
a proposal, an opening of a 
question), overture (a begin- 
ning, a proposal). O. F. oveir, 
overt, 

Oxy — sharp, acid ; oxygen (the 
ocw^producer), oxymaX (a mixt- 
ure of the axM vinegar with 
honey), parox^m (the fit of a 
disease, a sharpening beside). 
G. oxv^. 

Oz — smell ; ozone (a peculiar prin- 
ciple in the atmosphere, no- 
ticed by its smell after an elec- 
tric discharge). G. o^^in. 

Pabul— food. L. pabulum, L. 
poscere, to feed. 

Pac — peace ; pacify (to quiet, 
make peace), L. poaj, ^xzcis. 

Pac {pass) — step ; pa>ce, L. passua, 
L. pandere, possus. 

Pachy — thick; pachyderm (hav- 
ing th4ck skin), poc/^^/cephalous 
(having thdck head). G. pach/us. 

Pact — fastened; compact {fast- 
ened together), impact (a fast- 
emng, or sticking, against). L. 
pangere, pactus. 

Pact — agreed; pa>Gt (an agree- 
ment), compact (an agreement 
or bargain with). L. paoisci, 
pactua, L. jxtcere. to agree. 
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Paed — child ; pcedobaptism, pedar 
gogue (a cMld-iDstructor), G, 
pais, pa4do8, 

Palse {pcUa/i) — old, ancient; pa- 
fceography (the study of ancient 
writings), pakeology (the study 
of cmcient remains), pcUcBon- 
tology (the study of life in 
cmcient geological ages). G. 
pcUados, G, pakdy long ago. 
. Pale {pdlcd) — wrestle ; pofestra 
{Q,wrestUng-^\iOo\), G.poto^ein. 
G, palCy a wrestling. 

PaUn — again ; palin^Tonie (a 
word or sentence which is the 
same whether read forward or 
back; it therefore rwns back 
again; as, madam), palinode 
(an ode in which a recantation, 
or recalling again, is made), 
poWmpsest (a manuscript on 
which a second writing has 
been made, and to receive 
which the surface was ruhhedy 
or prepared, again*), G. palin, 

Palis — pale, stake; palisade (a 
defense of heavy stakes), F. 
palis, F. pal. 

Pall — mantle. L. paUa,, 

Pall {paM) — - straw ; pallet (a 
straw bed or mattress). F. 
paMe, 

Pall — ^become pcde ; pallid, paUor, 
pale. li. paMere, 

Palli -—cloak ; pallia,te (to excuse, 
as if covering with a ckfdk). 
L. paUium. 

Palp— feel ; paZpable. L. j^oZpare. 
L. palpari, to handle. 



Palpit — throb ; palpit&te. L. paZ- 
pUa.re. L. palpaxe, to feel, 
quiver. 

Pamp — cram, glut ; pam^per, 
Low Ger. pampen. Low Ger, 
pampe, broth. 

Pan— bread; pantry (the bread 
room), pannier (a hreadr-hasket), 
appanage (a dependency grant- 
ed to a relative for his bread, 
or maintenance), comjoany 
(those eating bread together). 
L. pani8. 

Pand ; pans — spread out; ex- 
pand, expanse, expansive. L. 
pandere, passns. 

Papaver — paper. L. papa/ver. 

Papilion — butterfly ; papilionar 
ceous. L. papilio, papilionis. 

Par — equal ; disparity {ineqiuzl- 
ity), disparage (make light of, 
render unequal), par {axi amount 
equal to the face value), parity 
(a putting of like, or equal, 
things together), pair (two equal 
things), peer^ (an equal), com- 
peer (an 6issociate, a familiar 
eqy/xJ), L. par. 

Par — get ready, set; compare 
{set together), parade (a display 
gotten up specially), prepare 
{get ready beforehand), repair 
{get ready again), separate {set 
apart), setter {set apart), se'yeral 
(more than two, separated, or 
{set apart), pare (to trim, get 
ready). L. parare. 

Par — ward off, guard; parasol 
(a shade to ward off the sun). 



♦ By the application of heat, a jxalimpsest is often caused to reveal the original 
compositiQn. In this way some very valuable records have been recovered. 
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The dtUcet soimd 
Steals from the deck o'er willing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather TO\ind..*—Word8worth. (ArUm.) 

Doubt, like the Bohan Upas, spreads 

A blight where'er ye tread ; 
And Hope, a pensive monmer, sheds 

The tear o'er harvests dead.— Jfr«. JSfigoumey. 

"WMle ye in lasting c^umnce pent, 

Your mlent Uves employ 
For something more than dull con^^n^, 

Though haply lefe than joy. 

—WordsiDorfh. {Gold and Silver Mshes.) 

^os^k/iousness is only another form of egotism ; and all men who know not 
where to look for truth save in the narrow well of self will find their own image 
at the bottom, and mistake it for what they are BeeMng.— Lowell. 

Their glory resta on lettera, which create 
A more enc^wring state ; 
For what is most remembered among men 
Is not the sword, but pen.— Stoddard. 

A king can mak a belted knight, 

A m£u?quis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might. 

Quid faith, he maunna fa' that \— Burns, 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that hv'st unseen 

Within thy airy shell. 
By slow Jfeander^a margent green. 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well.— Milton. 

Around his brows a beainy wreath 
Of many a /«cent hue ; 
All purple glowed his cheek, beneath, 
In«6r«ate with dew.— Coleridge. {The Bose.) 

* Arion was a famous musician of Corinth. Betnming ftom a mnsical contest hi Italy, 
]aden with prizes of great value, the sailors of his vessel conspired to destroy him aud secure 
his treasures. Ou being informed of their purpose, he asked leave to sing his death-song. The 
wonderful melody, though failing to move the stony hearts of his murderers, drew around the 
vessel a shoal of dolphins. As he sprang into the sea, one of those creatures received him on 
his back and bore him in safety to Corinth. The sailors arrived in due time and reported him 
drowned by accident. To their amazement and destruction, they were confronted by their in- 
tended victim aUve and well. 
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parapet (a rampart for gtbard- 
mg the breast), parachute (an 
apparatus for breaking, or 
toardmg off, the fall from a 
balloon). F. porer. It. porare. 
L. porare, to get ready. 

Par— produce, bring forth, come 
into sight; parent (one who 
brings forth offspring), appear 
(to come into view), L. porere. 

Pariet — wall ; pa/rietal (forming 
the ttxiH of the skull). L. par- 
ries, paHetiR, 

Pari— speak ; porZsuice (a form of 
speech), parley (to speak with 
an enemy about conditions), 
parliament (a deliberative, or 
speakmg, body), parlor (a room 
for conversation), parole (a 
verbal promise). F. porter. 

Parochi — neighborhood, parish ; 
parocTi^al (belonging to a par- 
ish), parish, L. parochia,, G. 
paroiki&. G, paroicos, neigh- 
boring. Qt. para, near; oicos, 
house. 

Parr {pa;tr) — father ; parricide 
(the killing of a father), L. 
pater, patria. 

Pars ; part — part ; apart (to one 
side, or part), apartoent (a 
room apaH from others), par- 
cel (a little bundle, or part), 
parse (to give the pa/rts of 
speech and their properties), 
paHial (leaning to one side, or 
paH), porficle (a little part), 
portion. L. pars, partis. 

Pars (pare) — sparing ; parsimony 
(stinginess, excessive sparvng). 
Jj. parous, 



Part ; partit — divide, sh€u:e, sep- 
arate; compartoent (one of 
simnikir dimsions of an inclosed 
space), depart, imparl (give a 
share to), partisan (one who 
adheres strongly to a side, as 
a sharer in its fortunes), par- 
tition, party (a division), repar- 
tee (a witty reply, a sharing 
agadn), tripartite (of three 
parts). L. partire. 

Particip — sharing in; partici- 
pate, par^icipal. L. particeps, 
particips. L. pars, partis, part ; 
capere, to take. 

Pass — step; compass (a circuit, 
a step aroiuid, hence to em- 
brace), pace (a step), pass (to 
step by), passage (a means of 
passing), passport (a permission 
to pass through the port), sur- 
pass*' (pass beyond), trespass 
{pass beyond the limit of an- 
other's right). L. possus. 

Pass— See pat. 

Past — feed; pastiire (a feeding 
place for animals), pastoral (re- 
lating to shepherds, the feedr- 
ers of flocks), pastor (the feeder 
of a flock), pastern (the joint 
by which a horse is tethered 
at pasture), pastel (a colored 
crayon resembling a little roll 
of bread or food), pastille (a 
small cone of aromatic sub- 
stance, resembling a little roll 
of bread), repast (a meal, 
a feeding again), pester (to 
bother, hamper, like hobbling 
a horse in the pasture). L, 
passere, pastus, 
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PAT — PATBI. 



Pat— lie open; patent (quite ap- 
parent, open to view). L.jpatere. 

Pat ; pass— suffer, feel, endure ; 
patient ^^^^ (a sufferer), pa- 
tient (enduring), compatible 
(harmonizing with, enduring 
together), passive (suffering, 
submitting, enduring), passion 
(strong feeling), compassion 
(suffering or feeling with). L. 
pati, passuB. 

Pat — walk ; peripatetic (waUcmg 
around). G. pateo, G. pa^os, 
path. 

Pater; patr — father; paternal, 
patrici&n (of noble rank, Hke 
the Roman senators, or fa- 
thers*), patridiTch,'^^ patrimony 
(inheritance from a father). 



patron^^ (a protector, as of a 
father), patronYmio (a father's 
name modified f). L. pater, 
patri. 

Path — feel, suffer ; pathetic (stir- 
ring the feelings), pathos (that 
which causes feeling), antip- 
athy (intense dislike, a feeling 
against), homoBopathy (see 
homoe), hy&ropathy (see hydr), 
eMopathy (see all), sympathy ^^ 
(a feeling with another in his 
troubles). G. paihein, 

Patr- See pater, 

Patri — country, race; patriot (a 
lover of his country), expatriate 
(to send into exile, out of one*s 
cotjmtry). L. patrisL. G. patria., 
L. G. pater, % father. § 



♦ The Roman senate was restricted to wealthy and noble families, the com- 
mon people (or plebs^ plebeians) being excluded for centuries from participation 
in the government. Hence the real nobility or aristocracy came to mean those 
families of senatorial rank and dignity ; that is, those families which had sui>- 
plied at some time a member to the senate (patres). On account of the exclusive- 
ness of the i)atricians, and their undisguised disdain for the plebeians, or com- 
mon i)eople, the term patrickin came to include, somewhat, the idea of haughti- 
ness or disdain. But its principal sense includes the better qualities of a true 
nobility. 

t Patronymics were very common in early Greece. The heroes of the Iliad 
all (or nearly aU) had patronymics. Achilles, the son of Feleue^ was called Pdides; 
Agamemnon, the son of Atrem, was called Atrides ; Diomed, the son of T^fdeus^ 
was called Tydides^ etc. Such names as Johnson^ Williamson, Jam£son, Robertson, Ste- 
phenson, etc., where all originally patronymics. The system of surnames, or family 
names, has superseded, in most countries, the system of i)atronymics. 

t The number of identical words and formative elements in the Q-reek and 
Ijatin languages indicates a close relationship between the men speaking them, 
and a common ancestry at a date comparatively recent. The separation occurred 
in prehistoric times. But the evidence is conclusive that they left the Aryan 
hive as one migration or tribe, and that they divided on reaching the Bosjwrus, 
a i)ortion moving southward to occupy the coasts, islands, and peninsulas of the 
^gean Sea, while another portion bore to the right, beyond the mountains and 
the Adriatic, entering Italy as its final population. The material remains of the 
prehistoric races have nearly aU disappeared from the face of the earth ; but 
their history is, nevertheless, written with great exactness and considerable full- 
ness from the evidences fixed in speech, a material that defies the corroding 
effects of time and the track of vandalism. See Aryan. 

S One's native country has ever been sjwken of as the fatherland, while his 
speech has been designated the mother tongue. 
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Pau— cease ; pav/ae, repose (jpcmae, 
or rest, again). G. pazLein. 

Pauper —poor ; pauper, poverty, 
poor. L. pauper. 

Pecc — sin ; peccable, peccant, 
peccadillo. L. peccare. 

Pectin — comb ; pec^nal. L. pec- 
ten, pectinis. 

Pector — breast, chest; pectoral, 
expectorate (to spit, to expel as 
from the chest). L. pectus, 
pectoris. 

Pecul — appropriate to one's own 
use ; pect^ate (to appropriate 
trust funds). L. peculaii. 

Peculi — private property, un- 
common ; peculiax.'^^ L. pecvM- 
um. 

Pecuni— property, money; pe- 
cuniary (relating to money). 
L. pecunia. L. pecus, cattle, 
property. 

Ped (pcBd)— boy, child; pedobap- 
tism (the baptism of a child), 
pedagogue (the leader of a 
child*). G. pais, paidoa. 

Ped — foot; pedal (pertaining to 
the foot), biped (a two-footed 
animal), expedite (to make 
footAooae), impede (to entangle 
the foot), pedestal (the foot- 
stall), pedicel (the foot-sta\k of 
a leaf), quadruped (a four- 
footed animal). L. pex, pedis. 

Pelag" — sea; archipeZo^o (a sea 
interspersed with many islands, 
like the -^gean, the chief sea 
of the ancient Greeks). G. pe- 
lages. 



Pell ; puis — drive, urge ; com- 
pel (drive with), dispeZ {drive 
apart), expel (drive out), impel 
(urge against), prapeZ (drive for- 
ward), repel (drvve back), re- 
pulse (an overthrow, a drive 
back), pulse (the throb, or drive, 
of blood through the arteries), 
appeal (call, or urge, upon). L. 
peUere, pulsus. 

Pell — a skin, fur ; pedicle (a thin 
film, a sm^ill skin), pelt (a skin), 
peZisse (a silk habit, formerly 
a furred robe), peel (strip off 
the skin), surpZice (an outer 
garment, formerly made of 
skins). L. pellis. 

Pelv — a base; pelvis (the bony 
cavity at the base of the ab- 
domen). L. pelvis. 

Pen (pcen) — pain, pimishment, 
penalty ; perial (related to pun- 
ish/ment), penitent (deeply sorry, 
suffering the punishment of 
regret), punish (to inflict a 
penalty), impt^nity (freedom, 
from, punishment), subpcBTm 
(an order to appear at court 
u/nder a penalty for disobe- 
dience), pain, repent^^ (suffer 
pain). L. poena. 

Pend; pens — hang, weigh (as 
in a hanging scale), pay (as if 
by weight), pendant (a hanging 
ornament), pendent "®' *** (hang- 
ing), pendulous (hanging), pend- 
ulum (the hanging wire of a 
clock), pensile (suspended), pen- 
sion (a sum paid at intervals 



* Originally a slave, who led the child to school. 
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TTliite as tlie snows of Ai)eniiiiie 
Indurated by troBt.—Word8tD(>rth. 

And him I reckon the most learned acholajr^ not who can unearth for me the 
buried dynastieB of Sesoetris and Ptolemy, but who can unfold the theory of this 
ixirticular Wednesday,— Bmerson. 

J'ul, Hist, Romeo, histl— O, for a/ofconer's voice. 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again I 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else wotdd I tear the cave where echo lies. 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
"With repetition of my Bomeo^s -nAJxie.— Shakespeare, 

He has not sweetness, nor solid knowledge, nor lofty aim. He had a rare skill 
for rhythm^ unmatched facility of expression, a firm, ductile thread of gold^—JEfmerson. 
{Byron,) 

It was that/otol and pei:/k£lous bark, 
• Built in th' eclipse^ and rigg'd with curses dark. 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.— Jfi/tora. 

E'en the wUd poplar leaves, that, pendent^ hun^ 
By stems «?<Mtic, quiver at a breath. 
Best in the ^^Ti^ral calm.— TR^ooo;. 

Vris said, in summer's evening hour 
Flashes the golden-colored flower, 
A fair electric ^smLe.— Coleridge. 

She studied not the meanest to edipse^ 

And yet the wisest listened to her lips ; 

She sang not, knew not Music's magic skill, I 

But yet her voice had tones that sway'd the wHL— Campbell. 

I call a complete and generoiia edttcatioii that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously, aU the otflcea, both public and private^ of peace and 
war.— ifi2fo». 

There's Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit; 
A Leyden-jar always full-charged, from which flit 
The Oectrical tingles of hit after hit.— LotoeU, 

Give me the harp of epic song, 
"Which Homer's flngers thrilled along; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
"For war is not the theme I eing.-Mdore, 

There wotdd we linger oft, entranced, to hear 
O'er battle-fields the epic thunders Tdll,—J8and8. 
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as a gratuity), pensive**® (sad, 
thoughtful, tending to ponder 
or weigh matters), append (add 
to, Turng to), compendium (an 
abridgment, a saving of ecc- 
pense)y compensate *® {pay an 
equivalent, or what will weigh 
with the article or favor re- 
ceived), depend (hang frorriy 
Jujmg on), expend (pay out, 
weigh out)^ impend (Jiang over), 
pansy ^^ (the flower of thought, 
a pondering or weighing), per- 
pendicular (forming a right 
angle, as does the hanging 
plummet with the horizon), 
prepense (weighed, or pondered, 
beforeha/nd, premeditated), pro- 
perjsity (a leaning toward, a 
hanging forward), suspend 
(fiang wnder), L. pendere, perir 
sus. 

Penetr — pierce into ; peTie^rate. 
L. pene^rare. 

Penn — feather, wing ; pen (a 
writing implement, formeriy 
made of a quill or featTier), 



pennon (a streamer, beating 
the £iir like a wing or feather), 
L. penna. \ 

Pens — See pend. 

Penuri — want, need ; penv/ry 
(extreme destitution), penurir 
ous (extremely sparing, as if 
in great need). L. penuria.. 

Peps; pept — cook, digest; pep- 
sine (a substance that aids di- 
gestion), dyspepsia, (bad diges- 
tion), G. peptein. 

Per — try; experience (thorough 
trial), expert (thorxyaghly tried, 
hence skilled), peril (great dan- 
ger, or trial), L. periri. 

Per — come to naught ; perish 
(to be lost, to decay, canie to 
naught), L. perire. 

Peregrin — travel ; peregrina- 
tion (traveling about), pilgrim* 
(a traveler). L. peregrinari. 
L. peregrinus, foreign. L. 
pereger, a traveler. L. per, 
through; eger, a^ger, a field, 
land. 

Perfid — treacherous ; perfidy 



♦ For many centuries Christians have been making pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
the Holy City which contains the tomb of the Saviour, and which was the scene 
of His ministration and His sufferings. The violence done to Christian pilgrims 
led to the great uprising of the Middle Ages called the Crusades (the wars under 
the banner of the cross). Those wars called into service the knighthood and 
chivalry of the period. Conspicuous among the Christian knights were the kings 
of England and France, Bichard Coeur de Lion and St. Louis, while the crescent 
had among its champions the renowned Saladin. After the varying fortunes of a 
most romantic and world-stirring struggle, Jerusalem became a Christian city, and 
remained so for two hundred years, when it again sank under the domination of 
the infidel. It has remained in his possession to the present. But the Crusades 
were not In vain ; the stir and movement of a universal war disseminated ideas of 
geography and history, shook off the torpor of the Dark Ages, started the human 
mind anew on the lines of scientific inquiry, precipitated the revival of learning, 
and with it the mental illumination that has transformed the modem world. 
The Mohammedans likewise have ever made their pilgrimages to their own holy 
city, Mecca, the burial-place of their prophet, Mohammed. 
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(treachery). L. perfldus (liter- 
ally "putting atuay fcdth"). 
L. per, away ; fides, faith. 

Pernici — destruction ; pernicioxis 
(extremely injurious, or de- 
structive, L. permcies (liter- 
ally ''thorough daughter'*), L. 
per, thorough ; nex, necis, 
slaughter. 

Perpendicul — plummet ; per- 
pendiculBx (forming a right 
angle, as does the plummet 
with the horizon). L. perpen- 
diculum. (literally *'the careful 
msasn/rer"). L. per, thorough- 
ly; pendere, to weigh. 

Perpetr — perform thoroughly ; 
perpetrate, L. perpetrare, 

Perpetu — continuous ; perpet- 
ual'^^^ {conUnwmg forever). L. 
perpetuws. L. perpes, perpetis, 

Pervicac — willful; pervicacious. 
L. pervicax, pervicaces. 

Pessim — worst; pessimist (one 
who sees in society a tendency 
to the worst). L. pessimus. 

Pest — plague; pest, pestiferous 
(plague-hringin^, detestable), 
pestilent (hurtful as a plague), 
pestilence (the plague). L. 
pes^us. 

Pest {poAst) — struck ; anapes^ (a 
foot in prosody, the exact re- 
verse, or strike hack, of a dac- 
tyl). G. pa^s^os. Q-. paiein, to 
strike. 



Pet (pe^Q— breast; parapet (a 
defense for the breast). It. 
petto. L. pectis. 

Pet; petit — attack, seek, ask; 
petition (a request, an asking), 
appetite*®* (the desire for food, 
the inclination to make an at- 
tack upon food), competent"* 
(being sufficient for, seeking 
with), competitor (a rival, one 
who seeks an object with an- 
other), impetus (an attack upon), 
impetiious (rushing forward, as 
to an attack), petiilant (fretful, 
ready to attack), repeat (attack 
a^gain), L. petere, pe^i^us. 

Petal — leaf; petal (one of the 
leaves of a flower). G. petalon. 

Petiol — little stalk; petiole (the 
footstalk of a leaf). L. petiolus. 

Petr — stone, rock; petrify (turn 
into stone), petroleum (rock-oil), 
saltpeter (the salt of the rock), 
Peter (a rock), Petrsea, (the 
Bocky Arabia), pier (a mass of 
stone-work). G. petros, petra. 

Phagr — devour, eat; anthropo- 
pTiagi (cannibals, ma/rir-eaters), 
esophagus (the gullet which 
carries to the stomach what is 
eaten), sarcopJiagua (a stone re- 
ceptacle for a body, formerly 
supposed to consume, or de- 
vour, the flesh). G. phagein. 

Phalanx; phalaug—a battal- 
ion. G. phdkmx,* pTidlangos. 



* The famous Macedonian phalanx enabled King Philip and his son Alexander 
the Great to conquer the world. This phalanx was an invention of Philip's, and 
consisted of a close array of men several ranks deep trained to lock their shields 
together, and, with their long spears projecting outward, to rush forward as a 
single mighty machine of war. Before this irresistible machine the armies of 
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Phan — show, bring to light, ap- 
■pear ; phantom (an appearancey 
a specter), diaphanous (trans- 
parent, showing through), Epip/i- 
OTiy (the feast of the showing 
forth of the Saviour to the 
wise men of the East), fancy 
(the power of mind which 
causes images to appear), famr 
tastic '^ (odd, in the nature of a 
phantom, of the imagination). 
Q-. pham^m, 

Pharmac — drug; pharmacy (a 
place where drugs are com- 
pounded), pTuirrnacopodia. (a 
treatise on the making of m^ed- 
idnes). Q-. pharma^con, 

Phas — appearance, declaration ; 
ph^jbSQ (an appearance present- 
ed), emphasis (special stress 
upon a word). G. pha^)A, 

Phem — speech ; blaspT^eme (to 
speak hurtful things of sacred 
personages or subjects), exxphe- 
mism (a figure by which a harsh 
expression is softened, a well 
speaking). Q^.pheme. G.ph&mi, 
I say. 

Phen {pham)— show, appear ; pfier- 
womenon (an appearance), phe- 
wogam (see gam), G. phaineia, 

Pher — carry, bear, bring; pe- 
riphery (the circumference, or 
Hne hea/ring around, of a poly- 
gon), parapTiemalia (apparel 



and ornaments, like the outfit 
of a bride brought to the side 
of her husband's possessions), 
Christqp/^er (the Christ bea/rer*). 

Phet — spoken; propZ^e^one who 
foretells), Gt. pfietes, Qt. pJiemi, 
I say. 

Phil — fond, loving ; pManthropy 
(see anthrop), philosophy {love 
of wisdom), phdlology (the his- 
tory of language, love of words), 
phUter (a love potion). Phi- 
Zander (a lover of man), PMip 
(lover of a horse), TheophUxis 
(a lover of Ood). G. philos, 

Phleb — ^vein ; phlebotomy (blood- 
letting, and therefore vein- 
cutting). G. phlehs, phlebos. 

Phleg — bum; phlegm (a viscous 
humor supposed to be due to 
inflammation, a burning). G. 
phlegein. 

Phoc — seal ; phocine (relating to 
seals). L. pfioca.. G. phoce. 

Phon — sound ; phonic (belonging 
to sounds), phonetic (represent- 
ing sounds), euphony (sounding 
well), symphony (Jiarmony, 
sounding together). G. phone. 

Phor — bringing ; -phosphoi'us (see 
phos), (bringing light), meta- 
phor (a transferring, or carry- 
ing over, of a word from one 
use to another f). G. phoros. 
G. pTiereiu, to bear. 



brave single warriors were unable to make a stand, and tbe nations of the world 
fell in succession under the domination of Macedon. Alexander is said to have 
wept because there were no more worlds to conquer.. 

♦ A term first applied in medieval legend to St. Christopher, who was said to 
have carried Christ across a stream, in the form of a little child. 

t A metaphor often originates in the fancy of an individual, and becomes his 
contribution to literature. But many metaphors have originated among the 
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Every soul is a (bestial "Vemis to every other soul. The heart has its Sabbaths 
and Jubilees in which the world appears as a hymeneal feast^ and aU natural 
sounds and the circle of the seasons are erotic odea and dances. Love is omnipres- 
ent in nature as motive and reward. Love is our highest word and the synonym of 
Gtod..—Lamb. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery :— 

Go, share thy lot with hiia.— Anonymous. 

But what indent /ami/iar durst have mated Thomas Coventry?— whose person 
was a ^tuadr&te, his step massy and elephantine, his face square as the lion's, his 
gait peremptory and path-keeping, indivertible from his way as a moving column, 
the scarecrow of his <»/enors, the brow-beater of equals and 5Wi?eriors, who made a 
solitnde of children wherever he came, for they fled his insut/^rable presence, 
as they would have shunned an Elisha bear.— iamd. 

These syltoftles that Nature spoke. 

And the thoughts that in him woke, 

Can adegi^tely utter none 

Save to his ear the wind-harp lone.^Mnerson. 

"Wave of the wilderness, sdieu! 

Adieu, ye rocks, ye wilds and woods 1 
Boll on, thou element of blue. 

And flU these awful solitndesX— Goodrich. {Lake Superior.) 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and Tpmre.^Wordsworth. 

He comes to break oppression. 

To set the captive free; 
To take away transgression. 

And rule in equity.— Montgomery. 

When the storms 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet. 
Have left the land, as the first deluge left it, 
"With a bright bow of many colors hung 
Ui)on the forest toits.—Brainard. 

The sneer equivocal, the harsh reply. 

And all the cruel language of the eye.— Hannah More. 

Aloof with hermit^ye I scan 

The present works of present man— 
A wild and dream-like trade of blood and guile, 
Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile \— Wordsworth. 
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Qios ; phot — light; p^sphorus 
(the Ught-bearmg substance), 
pliotogra^h^^ {^written, or pro- 
duced, by UgM). G. phoa, 
pTiotos. 
Firag^ — fence ; diaphragm, (the 
great fence between the thorax 
and abdomen). G. ph/ragnwai, 
I fence. 
Phras— a speaking; ph/rase, G. 
^Tirasis, G. phraseiriy to sx)eak. 
Phien — brain, mind; ph/re/nol- 
ogy (the science of the special 
parts of the brain), G. phren, 
'Blktheg (phtheng)— cry out, ut- 
ter; apotJiegm. (a terse saying, 
or uttera/nce), G. phthengomal, 
Phthis — consumption ; phthisis 
(consimiption of the lungs), 
phthisic, G. phthisis, G. phthi- 
nein, to decay. 
Phthong^ — sound ; diphtTumg 
(double soimd)y aphthong (with- 
out sov/nd). G. phtJumgos, G. 
phthengomai, I cry out. 
Phylacter — guardian ; phylao- 
terj (an amulet used as a pro- 
tection). G. phiUacter. G. ph/Ur 
lassein, to guard. 
Phyll— leaf ; phyUo^hagoua {leaf- 
devov/ring, living on leaves), 
cbloTophyl (the green pulpy 
substance in a lexif), G. ph/ul- 
Ion, 
Physi — naturt : physiognomy 
Qmowledge of one's natmre ob- 
tained from the features), phys- 



iology (the science of the not" 
' v/re, or functions, of the organs 
of a body), physic (a remedy 
adapted to the na^tu/re of the 
body), physics (the science of 
the natmre of material things). 
G. pMsis, G. pTmein, to pro- 
duce. 

Phyt — plant, grown; ^Ti^logy 
(the science of plmds), phytion- 
ous (living on pkmts, or pla/nt- 
devouring), neoph/yte (a new 
convert, one newly planted), 
G. neos, phyton. G. phuein, 
to grow. 

Pi —propitiate ; expiate (to atone 
for, to suffer for, hence to 
satisfy or propitiate), pisucul&T 
(having power to atone, or pro- 
pitiate). L. piaxe (literally **to 
appease with pious rites'*)- L* 
p*us. 

Pi — devout; pious, piety, pity 
(sympathy, a characteristic of 
piety), L. pius. 

Piano — even, smooth, soft; pi- 
cmoforte (see forf). It. pia/no, 
L. pla/nu8, even, level (see 
pla/ne), 

Plct — paint; picture^ (a paint- 
ing), depict (to describe vividly, 
as if to pamt down), L. pi/ng- 
ere, pietus. 

Pig (pingf)— paint; p^fment (a 
pamt), L. pingere, 

Pil— rob; compile (gather to- 
gether from various sources. 



people at large, and have become a permanent feature of the language. A large 
I)ercentage of the words in the dictionary are permanent metaphors, embodying 
apt and often very beautiful figures. 
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PIL— PLAUD; PLAUS. 



as rM)&rs do their spoils). L. 

pi^are. 
Pil — hair; depilatory (removing 

Tkiir), pZush (a hmry fabric). 

L. jpiZus. 
Pil— pillar; iwaar,»<« pite. L. 

Ping (porz^)— fasten; \xrapmgQ 
{fasten against), L. pangere. 

Pinn— feather, wing; pinnate 
(having leaflets like feathers), 
ptwion.*** L. pinna,, penned, 

Pinn — peak ; pinnacle. Low L. 
pmna,, L. pinna, a feather. 

Pir (peir) — a trial, attempt ; em- 
piric (settling by trial or ex- 
perience), pirate (a da/ring rov- 
er). G. peira,. 

Pise— fish; piscatorial, piscicult- 
ure. L. pisces, 

Pist — pound ; piston (the pownd- 
ing cylinder in a pump barrel, 
or in the cylinder of a steam- 
engine), pestle (an implement 
for pounding substances in a 
mortar), pistil (a pestie-like 
part of a flower). L. pinsere, 
pistua. 

Plac— please; placable (capable 
of being mollified, or rendered 
pleased), pZocid (composed, as 
if thoroughly pleased), compla- 
cent (being thoroughly pleased 
with one's self). L. pZocere. 

Plag— stroke, blow; p^o^ue (a 
heavy lilow, a destructive dis- 
ease). L. plaga. 

Pla^— kidnapping ; plagiary (the 
stealer of another's writing, 
as if a kidnapper of the child 
of his brain). L. plagium.. 



Plain (pZan)— level, flat; 2>Zctii 
(a level surface), explain (t» 
make thoroughly clear, or ^^ 
el), L. planus. 

Plain (pZarigr)— lament, bewf»il. 
L. pla/ngere. 

Plaint (planet) — bewail, co n- 
plain ; plaint, pkmitive, plaiat- 
iff, complaint, L. pla/ng€;Te, 
planctus, 

Plais— please; complaisant (en- 
deavoring to please). F. pZoisic. 

Plan— flat, level, smooth; es- 
plan&de (a leveled place in a 
park), plan (a representation 
on a flat surface), pkme, plank. 
L. planus. 

Plan — wandering ; pZanet ^ ^ 
(one of the wandering, as con- 
trasted with the fixed, stars). 
G-. pla/ne. 

Plant— plant. i«* L. pla/nta. 

Plant — sole of the foot; planti- 
grade (walking on the sole of 
the foot). L. planta. 

Plas(s)— mold, form; piaster (a 
substance easily molded on), 
plastic (soft, easily molded), 
•protoplasm, (the vital vegetable 
substance, the first form of life 
in matter). G. prolos, plasseia. 

Plat — flat; platitude (a flat ex- 
pression), platform, plateau, 
plate. F, plat, G. pZatiis, broad. 

Plat — silver'; pZotina (a siher- 
Hke metal). Sp. plata, O, F. 
plate, hammered plate. F. plat, 
flat. 

Plaud; plans — clap hands; ap- 
plavd, plaudit, pZatmble, ex- 
plode. L. plaudere. 
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Pie ; plet — fill ; compfement 
(that which completes, or jills 
oUf£), complete {filled out), de- 
pletion (emptying, or tm-fill- 
ing\ expletive (a word that 'fills 
out an expression without add- 
ing to the sense), implement (a 
tool iised in executing, or fill- 
ing in, a work), replete (thor- 
oughly filled, filled back), sup- 
plement (an addition, a fiU up), 
supply (to provide, to fill 
tmder), L. plere, pletxis. 

Pie — to sail; Pfeiades* (a con- 
stellation of seven stars, whose 
rising indicated a safe time to 
sail). Q-. pleein. 

Pleb — the people; plebeian (of 
the common people). L. plehs, 
plebis. 

Plen — full ; plenty, replenish 
(fiU again), plenitude, plenary 
(complete, very full), jpZenipo- 
tentiary (having full powers). 
L. plenus. 

Pleon — more; pleonasm^ (a re- 
dwndancy of speech). G. ple<m, 
pleion. G. pleos, full. 

Pleth — crowd, throng; plethora. 
(fullness, as of a thronging 
quantity). G. plethos. 

Pleur — rib, side; pleura (the 
covering of the lungs, secluded 
near the ribs), pleurisy (in- 



flammation of the pleura). G. 
pleura. 

Plev — be surety; replevy (to re- 
claim goods on a pledge to try 
the right in a suit). F. plevis. 

Pli — fold, bend; pliable, pliant 
(easily bent), appZt/ (bend to a 
task), apply''* (fold to), deploy 
(unfold), display "* (un-fold), 
employ ^^ (fold in), imply (fold 
in), reply (fold back), suppZiant 
(bending under). F. plier. L. 
2)licare. 

PI ic— fold, bend, embrace, twine ; 
complicate (make complex, or 
twined together), expZ^cate (ex- 
plain, un-fold), explicit (dis- 
tinct, unmistakable, thoroughly 
un-folded), imjylicate (to in- 
volve, embrace, or include in 
some questionable transaction), 
implicit (complete, unreserved, 
embracing fully), sim^^Zicity ^^ 
(of a single, or the same, fold), 
supi^Zicate (to entreat on bended 
knee), dupZicate (a copy, mak- 
ing the original two-fold). L. 
plicaxe. 

Plinth — brick, tile; plinth (the 
lower, or brick-shaped, part of 
the base of a column). G. 
plinthos. 

Plio (pleion) — more ; pZ^'ocene 
(pertaining to the more recent 



* The Pleiades were fabled to be the seven daughters of Atlas transferred by- 
Jupiter to be a constellation in the sky. But six of the stars are visible to the 
naked eye, and the ancients supposed that the seventh concealed herself out of 
shame for having given her love to a mortal, Sisyphus, while her sisters were 
sought by the gods themselves. This is the famous myth of the lost Pleiad. 

The group, Pleiades, is supi)osed to be the central group in the Milky "Way, 
and one of its stars, Alcyone, is considered to occupy the apparent central point 
of the universe, around which it revolves. 
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Ah 1 not alone by colors bright 

Are ye to heaven allied, 
When, like essential forms of light, 

Ye mingle or divide. 

—Wordsworth, (Gold and Silver Fishes.) 

Where medisevsl towns are white on all 
The hill-sides, and where every mountain's crest 
Is an Etrurian or a Roman waX\..—Lon/gf€llow. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

XJnrap^red greet thy beam; 
Theme of prim«>al ■prophecy, 

Be stm the poet's theme.— Campbell. (The Sainbow.) 

And from the sky serene and far 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Mccelsior \—LongfeUow. 

When Music deigned within the grosser sphere, 
Her subtle essence to vatold.— Wordsworth. 

Ever unmoved they stand, 

Solemn, eternal, and •proMd.—LongfeUow. (The Mountains.) 

Men of letters belong essentially to the laboring doss; they are links in the 
chain which binds together the widely diversified elements of society. They rise 
from the general mass, and should not separate from it.— ^eor^^e Bancroft. 

And the plea that this or that man has no time for cultwre will vanish as soon 
as we desire culture so much that we begin to exandne seriously our present use of 
our time.— Matthew Arnold. 

This is no Orecian /able, of fountains running wine. 

Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to awine.—Macaulaff. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last in^/vwity of noble mind) 

To scorn delighta, and live laborious days.— Milton. 

This above all,— To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then he false to any maji.— Shakespeare, 

Again see Phoebus in the morning: 
Or flush'd Aurora in the roseate dawning 1 
Or a white iVaiad in a rippling stream ; 
Or a rapt seraph in a moonlight beam ; 
Or again witness what with thee I've seen. 
The dew by /airy feet swept from the green. 
After a night of some quaint jubilee 
Which every elf and fay had come to Bee.— Keats, 
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tertiary deposits). G. phion, 
more; cainos, recent. 

Plo — folded ; diploma, (a docu- 
ment conferring some power 
or honor, formerly double, or 
twofold), G. plooB, 

Plor — to cry out, wail ; 6q- 
plore^*^ (to wail thoroughl/yt to 
lament), expZore*" (to search 
outy like the crying hounds on 
the chase). L. plorsxe. 

Plum — feather ; plimiage (the 
feathers of a bird), plv/me (a 
waving feather), plume (to take 
pride in, as a feather in the 
cap), nom deplwmQ (the *'name 
of the peUy" which was formerly 
a quill, or feather, an assumed 
name of a writer). L. plwrriB,, 

Plumb — lead ; pVumb (a piece 
of Uad on a string), plrnnbsjQO 
(like leo/d), plumber (a worker 
in lead), plwrmnet'^ (a lead- 
line), phrnip (straight down- 
ward, like the lead). L. plwmb- 
um. 

Plur — more; phj/rsX (expressing 
more than one). L. plus, 
pluria. 

Pluvi — rain ; plttvial (ra/iny\ 
plover (the bird of the ramy 
season). L. plvma., 

Pneumat — wind, air; pneumat- 
ic (relating to wind or a4r). 
G. pneu/ma, pneimiatos. G. 
pneein, to blow. 

Pneumon — lung ; pneummiia., 
G. pnewmon, G. pneem, to 
blow. 

Po (poi)— make; poem, (a pro- 
duction, <* thing made), poesy, 



poet ^ (the maker), onoma- 
topcea. (ux)rdm<iking), G. poi- 
ein. 

Poach (poch) — - pouch, bag ; 
poach (to steal game and carry 
it off in a bag), poach (to cook 
an egg so as to preserve it in 
the form of a pouch), F. pocfie. 

Pod — ^foot ; antipodes (those with 
feet directly opposite), chirppo- 
diat (one who attends to the 
hands and feet), tripod (a threes 
footed frame). G. pous, podos, 

Poign ipung)— -prick; poignajit, 
L. pungere, 

Pois — weigh, balance; poise,''^ 
equipoise. O. F. poiser, peiser, 

Pol — make smooth; polish, in- 
terpolate (insert, polish, in be- 
tween), poZite {polished), L. 
polrre, 

Pol — sell ; monqpoZy {seUing 
alone). G. poZein. 

Polem — war; poZemical {war- 
like). G. polemos. 

Polls — city; acrqpoZis (an upper 
city), metropolis (a great com- 
mercial center, like an ancient 
mother city, or founder of col- 
onies), necrqpoZis (the city of 
the dea^, G. polis. 

Polit — citizen, subject of govern- 
ment; poUtj (form of govern- 
ment), cosmopolite^^ (a citizen 
of the world). G. poUtes, G. 
polis, city. 

Poll — fine flour ; jpoZZen (the flour- 
dust of flowers). L. poZZis. 

Pom — apple; pomegranate (the 
apple with grains or seeds in 
it), pommel (the apple, or knob. 
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of a saddle), pomade (formerly 
made of apples), L. pomum. 

Pomp — a sending, procession ; 
pomp (display, like a proces- 
sion), G. pompein, to send. 

Pon — to place, put; component 
(composing, or placing together)^ 
Aeponemt {putting down, put/- 
Ung aside), exponent (placing 
out), opponent (one opposing, 
or placing against), -postpone 
(place after). L. ponere. 

Ponder— weigh ; ponder, ponder- 
able, ponderous, ''^ imponder- 
able, preponderate (out^weigh), 
L. ponderaxe. L. pondus, pon- 
deris, a weight. 

Pont — bridge; pontoon (a float 
used in the construction of a 
temporary bridge), pontiff (the 
chief priest at Kome ; the 
pope ; originally an officer 
having charge of the construc- 
tion of roadways and bridges). 
L. pons, pontis. 

Popul — people; popular, popu- 
2ate, populaxae, depopt^Zate. L. 
populyj^. 

Por — passage; pore. Qc. poros. 



Pore — pig ; porcine (p^like), 
pork, porcupine (the pig with 
the spines), porpoise (the pig- 
fish). L. porcus. 

Port — carry, bear, bring; porta- 
ble (capable of being moved 
about, or carried), porter (a 
carrier of burdens), portage (a 
carrying place between two 
lakes or streams*), portfolio 
(a case for carrying papers), 
por to anteau (a bag for carry- 
ing clothes), portly (of large size 
and dignified bearing), comport 
(suit, carry with), Report (bear), 
disport (amuse, carry away), en- 
port (carry out), import (carry 
into), import (to signify, bring 
in), import**® (signification), im- 
portant^ (of serious i/mport), 
purport (to imply, carry 
through), purport, report ^* 
(bring back), spor^^ (for dis- 
port), support (uphold, bear un- 
der), transport '^ (carry across, 
beyond). L. portare. 

Port — harbor, entrance, door, 
gate, access ; port (an entrance 
for vessels), portal (a gate). 



* Previous to the introduction of railroads, goods were moved ahnoet exclusively 
by inland navigation. Not only were the larger bodies of water and rivers utilized 
by sailing vessels (and later by steam-boats), but even the smaller streams were 
traversed by flat-boats pushed along with i)oles. By thus pushing up to the head- 
waters of one stream and carrying across (portage) to the headwaters of another 
basin, navigation was secured for vast distances. The most noted portages of his- 
tory were those between the heads of the Persian Q-ulf and Red Sea re8i)ectively 
and the Mediterranean. The vast trade of India (" The wealth of Ormus and the 
Ind") flowing up during all ages to the markets of the Western world was car- 
ried in caravans over the great i)ortages above named. Famous cities, such as 
Persepolis, Baalbek, Palmyra, and Bagdad, sprang up on the route of this over- 
land trade, this general portage, and waxed wealthy and poptilous, in the midst 
of deserts, by simply supplying the passing needs of those engaged in the mighty 
stream of trade. To avoid the expense and delay of that i)ortage, Columbus 
faced his vessel to the west and discovered a new world. 
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portcuUia (a sUdmg gate. See 
col)y porter (a gate-keeper), por- 
tico (a porch at an entrance), 
opportune (timely, having ready- 
access), impor^ne (to urge, 
when there is not ready access). 
L. partus. 

Pos — place, put, lay; compose 
(pid together), depose(put aside), 
dispose {place apart), expose 
{place out), impose {lay upon), 
interpose {put between), oppose 
{place against), pose (to oppose 
with troublesome questions), 
propose {place before), purpose 
(intend, place before the mind), 
puzzle (a diflScult question pre- 
sented, or opposed, for solu- 
tion), repose*®^ {place back), sup- 
pose (imagine, place under), 
transpose {put across), pose (an 
attitude, a placing). F. poser. 
Q-. pau^s, a pause. G. pau^in, 
to cease. Gt. jpcmesthai, to cease. 

Pos — a drink ; symposium (a 
merry feast, a drinkmg to- 
getJier). Gt. Posis. 

Posit — place, put, settle; posi- 
tion (a placing), positive (de- 
cided, settled), apposite (suita- 
ble, pUft near), composition (a 
plaxymg together), deposit {place 
down), dispositton*^^ (a placing 
apart), exposition (an exposing, 
or placing out), imposition (an 
imposing, or putting upon), im- 
post (a tax put upon goods), 
impostor (a deceiver, one who 
imposes or puts upon), inter- 
position (an interposing or pu^ 
ting between), juxtaposition (a 



placing near), opposite {placed 
against), posture (a placing), 
preposition (a word placed be- 
fore a noun or pronoun to show 
its relation to some other word), 
proposition (a statement put 
forward), repository (a store- 
house where things are laid 
away), supposition (a supposing 
or putting under), transposition 
(a transposing or putting across). 
L. ponere, positna. 

Poss — be able, have power; pos- 
sible (within the scope of abil- 
ity), posse (a sheriflP' s party, the 
power of the county). L. posse. 

Poster — coming after; posterity 
(the generations coming after), 
posterior (later, coming after, 
also hinder), postern (a back 
door or gate), preposterous 
(thoroughly absurd, reversing 
all the suggestions of reason, 
placing the after before). L. 
posterns. 

Posthum {postum) — latest bom ; 
posthwmous {bom after the 
death of the father, hence, ap- 
pearing after the death of the 
author). L. postumus. 

Postul— ask, demand; pos^t^Zate 
(an assumed, or demanded, 
supposition), expos^t/Zate (to 
reason earnestly with, to ask 
from). L. postulare. 

Pot — drink; potion (a draught), 
potation (a drinking bout), po- 
table (fit to drink), poison (a 
destructive substance, usually 
taken in the form of a drink). 
L. po^are. L. potiis, drunken. 
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The pomp and flutter of brave /ofconry , 

The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood. 

The flight and pursuit o'er fleld and wood.^L(mgfeaow. 

No factioMB voice 
Called them unto the fleld of generonB fame. 
But j;he pure consecrated love of hoTae.—Fercival, 

"Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver. 

For still between them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs poised forever. 

And marks them with his vengetxd eye.—ItOtDett. 

Take this for granted, once for all- 
There is neither chance nor /ate. 

And to sit and wait for the sky to fall, 

Is to wait as the foolish wait.— Alice Cary, 

A piece of tiwk 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In twrifemonship and vahie ; which, I wonder'd. 
Could be so rarely and exocfly wrought. 
Since the true life on't waa.— Shakespeare. 

His/afchion flashed along the Nile, 

His host he led through Alpine snows ; 

O'er Moscow's towers, that blazed the while, 
His eagle-flag unrolled— and froze 1 

—nerpont. {Napoleon at Rest.) 

Education gives fecundity of thought, o^ipiousness of illustration, quickness, 
vigor, fancy, words, images, and illustrations ; it decorates every common thing, 
and gives the power of trifling, without being unc^i^ifled and Skbsurd.— Sydney 
Smith. 

Nor let me waste another hour 

With thee, thou/eto», sleep.— -SimwoA More. 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned.. 
Our own felicity we make or find..— Goldsmith. 

The lordly head that sits above. 

The heart that beats below. 
Their several ofjice plainly prove. 

Their true relation show.—Stixe. 

When the facta are not org'anized into faculty, the greater the mass of them 
the more will the mind stagger along under its burden, hampered. Instead of 
helped, by its acquisitionB.^Herbert Spencer. 
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Potent — powerful ; poterU&te (one 
having great political power), 
omnipotent {oM-powerfuT), po- 
tent {powerful), potential (hav- 
ing latent power), plenipo^e?!- 
tiary (a person invested with 
fuM power, such as power to 
negotiate a treaty). L. potens, 
potentis. 

Pool — a hen; poultry (domestic 
fowls), puTiet (a yoimg hen), F. 

Pract {pracs) — do ; proc^ce"' (to 
do), practical (capable of being 
done). G. prassein. 

Practlc— fit for business. G. 
practicos, Q-. prassein, to do, 
accomplish. 

Pra^m — a deed, thing done; 
pragmatic (pertaining to busi- 
ness), Q-. pragma, 

Prais — See preci, 

Pras — leek ; chrysoprase (a stone 
of a yeUow-green color, re- 
sembling a combination of 
gold and the green leek). G. 
prason, 

Prav — crooked; deprave (make 
utterly crooked), L. pra/ous, 

Precari -— to pray ; precarioua 
(doubtful, calling for pra/yer), 
L. precoH, 

Precat— pray; deprecate (pray 
to remove), imprecate (call down 
upon in pra/yer), L. precari, 
precajtaQ, 

Pred (pre^^— price, value ; pre- 
oious (of vaJ/ae), apprecmte (to 



value, to increase the vahie of), 
deprecmte (to put down the 
value), praise (to value). L. 
pretiMm. 

Precipic (precipit) — headlong ; 
precipicQ (a headlong descent). 
L. prceceps, prodcipiti^. L. prcB, 
before ; caput, capitis, the head. 

Precipit — headlong ; precipitate 
(to cast headlong). See precipic. 

Precosi — prematurely ripe ; pre- 
cocious. L. prcecox. L. pra&, 
before ; coquere, to cook, ripen. 

Pred (prced) — booty; predatory 
(in quest of booty). L. prceda, 

Predic — ^proclaim, declare ; predin 
cate (to assert as belonging to 
something), predicate (that 
which is predicated, or asserted, 
of a thing), preach (to declare 
the word). L. prcedicare, lit- 
erally to say before. L. prcB, 
before ; dicaxe, to say. 

Pregrn — See prehend, 

Prehend ; prehens— take, seize, 
grasp; a-^^prehend (to seize 
upon), comprehend (to grasp 
together, to include), veprehend 
(to reprove, to hold back), pre- 
hensile (capable of grasping), 
impregrriable (not to be taken). 
L. prehendere, prefiensus. 

Prem — See prim. 

Premi — See em. 

Presbyter — elder ; presbytery (an 
assembly of the elders of a 
church*), priest (the elder). G. 
presbuteros. 



♦ Some very romantic expeditions were made at the dawn of modem explora- 
tion and discovery. The exi)edition of Pone de Ijeon into Florida in quest of the 
foxmtain of youth is familiar to all. Of the same visionary nature were the 
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PRESTIGI — PRON. 



Prestigri— weight or influence; 
prestige, L. praesUgixun.. 

Prim — first; prime (in the first 
stage or condition), primary 
(in the first stage), primer (a 
first book), primeval (of the 
first ctge), pT^wnitive (in the first 
stage), pHmogenitive (the sys- 
tem of favoring the first-born), 
primrose (the first rose of 
spring), prim, (neat, delicate, 
like a first crop of hair), pre- 
mier (the first oflBcer of a cab- 
inet). L. primus. 

Princip — chief ; principal, princi- 
ple (a truth of c/iie/ importance), 
principaXxty (the domain of a 
prince or chief), prince (one of 
the chief men). L. prindps, 
principis. 

Prior — before. L. prior. 

Pris {prehens) — seize, grasp, hold ; 
pmon, prise (a seizing lever), 
comprise, enterprise (an under- 
taking, a seizing among), re- 
prisal (a seizing in return), sur- 
prise (a seizing upon). L. pre- 
hendere, prehensua, 

Pris (priz) — saw ; prism, (having 
the form of a piece sa/um off). 
Q-. pri^ein. 

Pristin — ancient; pristine, L. 
pris^inus. 



Priv— single; private, privacy, 
priinlege (a favoring opx)ortu- 
nity, like a lan/J for the bene- 
fit of a single person), depriw 
(to take from, and thus leave 
the possessor single, or desti- 
tute). L. privus. 

Prob — test ; probation (a testing), 
probe, provable (likely to stand 
the test), approbation, reprobate 
(rejected on test), prove, reprove. 
L. pro&are. L. prdbus, good, 
excellent. 

Prob — ^honest, excellent ; pro5ity. 
L. pro6us. 

Prodigri — token, portent; prod- 
igy. L. prodigiMin. 

Prol— offspring, increase ; proZific 
(rapidly increoMng). L. pT^ofes. 

Prolix — extended. L. proZixus. 
L. pro, forth ; Zigt^re, to flow. 

Promen — walk ; promenade (a 
walk). O. F. promener. Low 
L. promiTiare, to drive forward. 
Low L. pro, forward; rmnare, 
to drive, lead. 

Prompt — brought forward. L. 
promere, promp^us. 

Promulg — publish; promttZgrate 
(to publish abroad). L. pro- 
miUgare. 

Pron — inclined forward; 2>^''0''^' 
L. pronua. 



numerous expeditions Into Central Asia in quest of the myttdoal Preater John. 
A rumor had reached Europe that some missionaries had penetrated to the capi- 
tal of a powerful and wealthy Tartar chief, and had made of him such an exem- 
plary convert that he consented to become a presbj/ter (prester) in the Christian 
Church and to adopt the Christian name John. It was further reported that 
toward Europeans, those who hailed from Christendom, his liberality was lavish, 
even unbounded. There was, therefore, a wide-spread desire to visit this Eastern 
wonder. Parties, great and small, were for ages wandering over the 8tepi)es of 
Asia. They found not the wonderful prester ; but they found Asia, and, like Ponoe 
de Leon, they contributed their mite to the growing science of Geography. 
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Propa^T — peg down; propag&te 
(to extend, like a series of lay- 
ers pegged dcnvn). 1j. propagaxe, 

Propinqu — near ; propinquity 
(nearness). L. propinquus, L. 
propBt near. 

Propiti — favorable; propitioua, 
propUi&te. L. propitius, 

Propri — one's own, peculiar, se- 
lect ; appropriate, property, 
propriety (select or approved 
behavior). L. proprius. 

Proselyt — an arrival; proselyte 
(a convert, a new arrwol to a 
cause). G. proselutos, Q-. pros, 
toward; erchomaiy to come. 

Proto — first ; protomartyr (the 
first martyr), ^otoplasm (see 
plass), prototype (an original 
or model, the first type), pro- 
toidde (the fi/rst oxide), proto- 
zoan (an ammal of the lowest, 
or first, division). Q-. protoa. 

Prov — See proh. 

Province (provi/nci}—a territory, 
conquest ; province. L. pro- 
vinda. 

Pro vis — provide ; provision, (that 
which is provided), proviso (a 
provision). L. providere, pro- 
visua. See vid. 

Proxim — nearest, very near ; 
proximity, approximate (to ap- 
proach very near), proximo 
(the next, or nearest, month), 
L. proximi,u3. 

Prud (provid) — foresee, provide ; 
prudent ^^ (careful, providing 
against trouble), prude (an 
over-nice, or prudent, woman), 
jurisprudence (the science of 



law, as made and provided). 
L. providere. L. pro, before; 
videre, to see. 

Prun — pliun. L. prtmum. 

Prur— itch ; jprt^rient. Li.jpnfrrire. 

Psall — touch, twang a harp; 
psalm, psaltery. G. psaUein. 

Psest— scraped ; palimpsest. (See 
pa^in). Q-. psestos. 

Pseud — false ; pset^onym (fcUse 
or assumed name). G. pseudoa. 

Psych— soul, mind; psychology 
(the science of mind), psychical 
(pertaining to the sou^, me- 
tempsychosis (a change or pas- 
sage of the soul from one body 
i/nto another). G. psuche. G. 
psuchein, to .blow. 

Pubert — age of manhood; pvr 
herty. L. pu^rtas. 

Pud — feel shame, blush; im- 
pudent (unblushing). L. prvr 
dere. 

Puer— boy; puerile (Jboyish). L. 
pusr. 

PugU— boxer ; pugilist. L. pugU. 

Pug^n — fight; pt^T^acious, repug- 
nant (thoroughly distasteful, 
fighting hack), impugn (attack, 
fi^ht against), oppugn (discredit, 
fi^ht against). L. pugnare. L. 
pu^ns, a fist. 

Pulmou — lung; pulmonary. L. 
pulmo, pulmonis. 

Puis — drive; pulse (the drive of 
the blood through the arteries), 
repulse (drive back). L. peUere, 
pulsxxs. 

Pulver— dust, powder ; pulverize 
(reduce to powder). L. pulvus, 
pulve/ris, dust. 
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*Tls midnight I on the moontains brown, 
The oold, round moon looks deeply down : 
Blue roll the waters; blue the ahy^ 
Spread like au ocean hung on Mgh^ 
Bespangled with those islea of light, 
So wildly, spifituaUy bright I— 
Whoever looked upon them shining. 
And turned to earth without repining ; 
Nor long'd for wings to soar away. 
And mix with their eUmaX d&yi— Byron. 

In the least 
As well as in the greatest of his works. 
Is ever manifest his presence kind.— fFWowj. 

Sit, Jessica : Look, how the Jloor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with i)atines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold*st. 
But in his motion like an angel eingB.— Shakespeare, 

''Let there be light I "—When from on high, 

O Gk)d, that first commafie^ment came. 

Forth leaped the sun ; and earth and sky 

Liay in his light, and felt his fiame.^Pierpont, 

Segion of life and light I 

Liand of the good, whose earthly toils are o^er, 

Nor frost, nor heat, may blight 

Thy venial beauty ; fertile shore, 

Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore l—Bryant. 

In his hand he swayed a /crule, that scepter of despotic -power,— Irving, 

Ay, gloriously thou standest there, 

Beautiful, boundless /rmament I 
That, swelling wide o'er earth and air. 

And round the horizon bent. 
With that bright vatUt and sapphire wall 
Dost overhaiLg and circle aH,— Bryant, 

O, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, that, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent \—LonQfdlow, 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy dis^an^ flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thyjlgure floats slong.—Bryant. (To a Water-fowl,) 
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Pun— punish ; impunity (escaping 
wUTumt pvmsh/ment), lupv/rnxOi 
L. poena,, pain. 

Punct — prick, point; ptmcture, 
pwnctual (on the point), punct- 
uate (to attach the limiting 
points), pvm^lho (a nice little 
point of honor), compu/nction 
(a pricMng of conscience). L. 
pimgere, pu/nctus. 

Pung — prick; pungent, expv/nge 
(remove, prick out). L. pum{iere. 

Pup— boy, girl, doll; pupil (the 
boy or girl learner, also the 
central spot in the eye in which 
the Uttle image may be seen), 
pup^t (a little doll), pupa (a 
chrysalis, the little child), L. 
pupua, pupa,. 

Pur — pure'^^ L. purus. 

Pur — pus ; jpt^ulent. L. pu^, pu/ria, 

Purg— purify ; pu/rge, expv/rgate, 
L. pwrga^re. L. pv/rua, pure; 
ag'ere, to compel, make. 

Pusill — mean ; pusiUammoua 
(meanrspirited). L. puMllua, L. 
pusua, small. 

Pustul — blister, pimple. L. pu^s- 
tula,, L. piLSula. 

Put — think, reckon, suppose ; 
compute (reckon together), dis- 
pute {think apart), impu^ 
(reckon against), pt^^ative (ac- 
counted, reckoned), repute 
(think again). L. putaxe, L. 
pubja, clean, clear. 

Put — cleanse, lop o'ff (as in 
cHeansvng trees of worthless 
branches); ampt^^ate (lop off 
around), depute (cut off from). 
L. pv/tare. L. putua, clean, clear. 



Putr— rotten ; putrid. L. puter, 
putris. L. pt^^rere, to be rot- 
ten. L. piUere, to stink. 

Pygm — fist ; pygmy (a very 
small person, about as large 
as from the elbow to the flst), 
Q. pygme, 

Pyl — gate, passage ; pylorus (the 
passage to the entrails), Ther- 
mopylee (the Passage of the 
Hot Springs). Q. pule. 

Pyr — fire; pyre (a funeral pre^, 
^rotechnics (fire^works), em- 
^rean (the lofty region ex- 
posed to the fire of the sun). 
G. pur. 

Quadr — square, fourfol<J; quad- 
rate "* (make square), quadran- 
gle (a court having fou/r angles), 
qwjdrant (one of the fou/r equal 
parts of a circle), quadreimial 
(recurring once in four years), 
qwjdriiat^rai (a fou/r-aided 
plane figure), quadrille (a square 
dance), quadrMMou (a million 
raised to the fourth power), 
quadru^d (a fo^wr-footed ani- 
mal), gwoc^ruple (four-fold), 
wiuadron'^^ (a troop of horse 
forming a square). L. quadru^. 

Qual — what sort; quality, qual- 
ify (to limit, to make of a par- 
ticular kind). L. qu^alis. 

Quant — how much ; quxintity 
(the how much), L. quantyx^, 

Quarant— forty; quaram,tine (a 
forty days* detention to pre- 
vent the spread of disease). 
F. quarante. L. qua^d/raginta. 
L. quad/r\xs, fourfold. 
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QUART — QUOT. 



Quart — fourth ; quart (the fourth 
of a gallon), quarta.n (recurring 
on the fourth day, as a quartern 
ague), quart&c, quartet (music 
in four parts), quarto (having 
the sheet of paper folded into 
four parts). L. qua/rt\xBy fourth. 
L. quatuoVy four. 

Quass — shatter, shake, strike ; 
quash, (to annul, to crush), con- 
cussion (a violent shaking to- 
gether), disci*ss (to debate, to 
shake asunder), perct^sion 
{striking th/raugh), resets (to 
save, to drive away danger 
again), L. qu^itere, qu<iss\is. 

Quater {quatuor) — four; quater- 
nary .(consisting of fours), qua- 
^mian (a set of four), quaitreAn. 
(a stanza of four lines). L. 
quatuor, 

Quer — complain ; gt^rulous 
(given to compladning), querir 
monious, quarveV^ (a dispute, 
as over some complaint). L. 
qu&ri, 

Quer (queer) ; quisit (quaisit) — 
seek, ask ; query (an asking), 
ajcqmre (to obtain to one*s self, 
as after seeking), conquer (to 
overpower, as if after going 
in quest of, to seek with), dis- 
qvAsitioTi (an inquiry, a seek- 
ing apart), enquire (to seek 
into), exqudsite (very fine, and 
therefore sought out), inquest 
(an inqwiry into), inquire (to 
search i/nto), inquisition (an in- 
quiring into), ^evquisite. (an 
incidental profit, thoroughly 
scyught), quest (a search), ques- 



tion, vequest (a seeking hack), 

• require (to seek hack), 1j. quce- 
rere, qiuesitus. 

Quiesc — rest, become quiet ; 
qudescent (remaining quiet), ac- 
qudesce (to yield, to rest in a 
conclusion requested). L. qui- 
escere. 

Quiet — quiet; quiet, acquit (to 
discharge, to quiet the charge), 
quit (free, put at rest), quite 
(free, therefore at rest), Tequiem 
(a mass for the dead, a service 
for the repose of a soul), re- 
qwlte (to pay back, to qwit 
again), coy {quiet, stiU), decoy 
(to allure, to quiet down). L. 
q'udetn^. 

Quiu — five at a time; qui/nary, 
L. quini. 

Quinc {quinqus) — five; qudncunx 
(an arrangement by fives). L. 
quinqujC. 

Quint — fifth ; quAntviple (fiver- 
fold), quintessence (the pure 
essence of a thing, the fifth 
essence as distinct from the 
four elements). L. quintus. L. 
quinqus, five. 

Quir— See qusr. 

Quisit — See qu^r. 

Quorum — of whom ; quorum 
(the number, of whom, who 
may transact business). L. 
quorum. L. qud, 

Quot— how many ; quota, (a share, 
a Jioiv many), quotient (the re- 
sult in division, the Tww many 
times), aligtto^ (contained an 
exact number of times in ^^f^- 
oth^r number). L. quot. 
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Bab — rage, rave; raWd, roMes. 
L. rdbere, 

Babbel— chatter ; raibble (a crowd 
of noisy chatterers), O, Du. 
rdbbeln. 

Bacem — cluster; receme {ackta- 
tering inflorescence). L. race- 
mus. 

Bact (r^ocQ— break; cataract (a 
fall, break down, of water). G. 
rhugnuni. 

Bad — scrape ; abracZe {scrape 
away). L. radere, 

Badi — ray, shine; radiant,'* ir- 
radisite (to send out ra/ys). L. 
roc^iare. L. radius, a ray. 

Badi— ray; radius (a ray from 
the center of the circle). L. 
radius. 

Badic — root; radical (going to 
the root), eradicate (pull out by 
the root), radish (a root vegeta- 
ble). L. radix, radicls. 

Bam — branch; ramify {hra/nch 
oflP). L. ramus. 

Ban — frog ; rar^unculus (little 
frog). L. rarie. 

Banc — smell ill, strong, harsh; 
rawdd, rancor. L. rawcus. 

Bant— be enraged. O. Du.ranten 

Bap; rapt — seize, grasp; rapa- 
cious (grasping), rapine (the 
seizing of plunder), rapid 
{snatching away), rapture ^'**' 
(a seizmg), raptorea (birds that 
seize their prey). L. ropere, 
rop^us. 

Bar- thin, reire. L. rarus. 

Bas — scrape; erase {scrape oiit), 
abrasion (a scraping away), 
rose (to demolish, as of scrap- 



ing away), ra2Jor, rasbrial (a 
term applied to scraping birds). 
L. radere. rasus. 

Bat — ^think, calculate, determine, 
settle ; ra^io (a calciUation), rat- 
ify (to confirm, make settled), 
rate (a settled price or value), 
ration (a fixed allowance of 
provision), rational (having 
reason, or the thvnking faculty). 
L. reor, ra^us. 

Bav— bear away ; ravage, ra/dme. 
F. ravir. L. ropere. 

Be — thing; real (belonging to 
things), rebus (a word repre- 
sented by things or objects), 
republic (the p^Zicj r?m^^er). B. 
res. 

Beav {reafi) — plunder; bereave 
{deprive of). A. S. reafian. A. 
S. reaf, clothing, robe. A. S. 
reo/an, reaf, deprive. 

Bebuk (refeoi^t^)— blunt, a weap- 
on, put aside a request. O. F. 
rebovqiieT. F. rebottqueT, to 
obstruct, stop the mouth. F. 
botique (bouche), mouth. L. 
bucca, the puffed cheek, mouth. 

Bebut {rebout) — repulse, over- 
come ; rebiU, O. F. rebouter, 

Becent — fresh. L. recens, re- 
cent\B, 

Becip — receive, take; recipient 
(the re>ceiver), recipe (a prescrip- 
tion, a take thou). L. recipere. 
L. re, back ; copere, to take. 

Beciproc — returning, alternat- 
ing; reciprocsA., reciprocity, re- 
ciprocate. L. reciprocus. 

Beet — ruled, right, straight : 
r^^angle (having only right 
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To see him striding along the prq/Ue of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes 
bagging and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for the genius 
of famine descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow efoped from a cornfield.— 
Irving. 

Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar. 
In the in^wite azure^ star after Bta.r.— Bryant. 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That feeds it and defends.— Wordsworth. 

To the farthest wall of the ,fimtamen.t,— 

The boundless t?i*ible smile of Him, 

To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim.— Bryant. 

It depends on what we read^ after aU manner of jprofessors have done their 
best for us. The true university of these days is a collection of books.— Cariyle. 

There, mildly dimpling. Ocean's cheek 
B^/lects the tints of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the Eastern wave.— 5^roii. 

When the spear in conjlict shakes. 

And the strong lance shivering hreskkB.— Longfellow. 

Would I had waked this mom where Florence smiles 

Abloom with beauty, a white rose full of bloom.— Emma Lazarus. 

1 saw her bright T^fiection 

In the waters under me. 
Like a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the aeB,.—I/mgfellow. 

As some vast river of imfailing source^ 

Bapid^ ex^ot^^less, deep, his numbers flowed, 

And opened new fountains in the ^t^man heart.— S^row. 

Use can make sweet the i)each's shady side. 
That only by reflection tastes of sun.— Lowell. 

Last night I heard a harper sound his strings all suddenly and sweetly, 
And one sang with him, in a voice blotm like a Jlute ui)on the dark. 

A Jlute^ a bird, a living soul, the song swept by me in the dark. 

—Harriet Presoott Spqfford. 

Ah me 1 the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty /o^ios, bound and set 

By Time, the great tran«cri6er, on his shelves. 

Wherein are written the histories of ouj:se\Yea.—Longfdlow, 
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angles), recfify (make right), 
rectilinear (made up of stradght 
lines), rectitude {uprightness), 
correct,^ direct'* {nUe apart), 
erect ^^* {upright), L. regrere, 
rectiis. 

Becuper— recover ; reovper&tive, 
L. recwperare. 

Becus — reject, escape, dodge ; 
recti^ant (rejecting a ca/use or 
opinion), ruse (a trick, a dodge). 
L. rectisare. L. re, back; 
cat^a, cause. 

Bedol — emit odor ; rectotent. L. 
red, again; otere, otfere, to be 
odorous. 

Redout— fear; redoutable (in- 
spiring fea/r). O. F. redouter. 

Refrag— oppose, thwart; refrag- 
able, irre/rag'able. L. refragajre, 
L. re, back ; frcmgere, to break. 

Beg— rule, govern; recent (one 
ruMng in the stead of another*), 
regfimen (a course of life con- 
formings to rtUe), regiment (an 
organization of soldiers under 
government), region^ (an ex- 
tent of country governed by 
some authority). L. regfere. 

Beg— king; regral™ (Jcmgly), regi- 
cide (the slaying of a hmg), L. 
rex, regis. 

Begn— reign ; regnant (reignmg), 
interregrr^um (a period between 
two regular reigns)^ reign."^^ 



L. regnare. L. regnuxn, king- 
dom. L. regere, to rule. 

Regul— a rule ; regiUax, regvlaX/e. 
L. regiUa. L. revere, to rule. 

Belev — assist, help ; relevant 
(bearing upon, so as to hslp). 
F. relever, L. re, again ; levare, 
to lift, raise. L. levis, light. 

Beligrion w. ^os — piety. L. reHgio, 
religionis. 

Bemiuisc — remember ; remims- 
cence (a remembra/nce), L. re- 
mimsci. 

Bemn (reman) — remain; rem- 
nant (a remaining -part), L. 
remcwiere. L. re, back ; fwmere, 
to remain. 

Ben — kidney; renal, reins. L. 
renis. 

Bend — give up; render, sur- 
rencfer, rendezvous (a place to 
report, give yourselves up). F. 
rendre. L. reddere, to give 
back. L. red, back; dare, to 
give. 

Benegr— forsake the faith; rene- 
gade. Sp. reneg&r. L. re, again ; 
negaxe, to deny. 

Bepart — re-divide, answer thrust 
with thrust, reply ; repartee (a 
witty reply). F. repor^ir. F. 
re, again ; partir, part, dart off. 

Bepriev (reprev)— reject, disal- 
low ; reprieve (the arrest of an 
execution, therefore a rejecting 



• During the Infancy or disability of a king, it is customary to appoint a 
regent, who shall exercise all the powers of a king until the period of infancy is 
past or the disability removed. In his later life, the mind of King George IIL, 
of England, became affected. In consequence, his son, afterward George IV., was 
appointed regent. The unfortunate monarch rallied for a time and resumed the 
reins of government. But he again relapsed hopeless, and the same regency, 
reaiypointed, continued until his death, ten years later. 
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REPRIM — RHAPS. 



of the sentence). M. E. repreven. 
L. re, back; probaxe, to test. 

Beprim— repress, reprove; rep- 
rimand (a reproof from one in 
authority). L. reprimere. L. 
re, back; primere, to press. 

Beprob — reject, cast away , 
reprobate. L. probajce. L. re, 
back; proba.Te^ to prove. 

Reprov— condemn; reprove. O. 
F. reprover. L. re, back; pro- 
6are, to test. 

Bept — creep; rep^le (a creeping 
thing), surreptitious (secret, sly, 
creepi/ng v/nder), L. repere, 
riptua. 

Repudi — reject; repudiate. L. 
repiuUaxe. L. repudinm, a 
casting off. L. re, back ; pw- 
ffere, to feel shame. 

Bequi — repose ; requiem, (a ser- 
vice for the repose of a soul). 
L. requiem. L. gmes, rest. 

Bespit (respecQ— respect ; respite 
(a delay in the execution of a 
sentence, through a respect for 
the suit on the part of some 
judge). L. respicere, respec^us. 

Best — stay, stop, remain ; arrest 
(cause to stop), restive (stub- 
born, wishing to stop). L. res- 
tate. L. re, back; s^are, to 
stand. 



Bestaur — restore ; resta/u/raiA (a 
place of refreshment or restora- 
t/km). L. restawraxe. 

Besuscit — revive ; resuscitaXie. 
L. resuscita.Te. L. re, again; 
8vb, under; ci^are, to arouse. 

Bet — net; reticule (a little net 
for the hair), retina (the net- 
hke innermost coating of the 
eye.) L. rete. 

Betali — requite ; retdliaXe (re- 
qvMe in kind). L. retaliaxe. 

Betic — be very silent; reticent 
(observing silence). L. tocere, 
to be silent. 

Betin (reten) — hold back, re- 
tain ; retinue (a band of retam- 
ers). O. F. retenir. L. retinere. 
L. re, back; teneve, to hold. 

Beveal (rei^eZ)— draw back a veil ; 
L. revelaxe. L. re, back ; 'yeZum, 
veil. 

Bever — stand in awe of; re- 
vere,^ reverend. *®® L. revereri. 
L. re, again; ver^, to fear, 
feel awe. 

Bh — See rhe. 

Bliaps (r/iapO— stitch together; 
rhapsody (an outburst of sen- 
timent, recalling the old frag- 
mentary and, as it were, stitched 
together, songs of the early 
Greek period*). G. rhaptein.. 



* In ancient G-reece there were a class of persons who made a bnsiness of 
reciting -poetry. They became, as it were, the publishers of poetry in bring- 
ing it before the public. Oftentimes they would be a manuscript or library; 
for a book would be carried for generations in the memories of the rhapsodists. 
In this manner the works of Homer were transmitted down from his dim eleventh 
century before Christ to the time of Pisistratus in the sixth century b. c. That 
accomplished tyrant had the works of the great bard compiled and edited, and 
they have since been a part, as well as the foundation, of the written literatui» 
of Greece. The rhapsodists would recite a book at a time, and it ^med.Hke 
sewing or stUcMng them together. Hence the name applied to them. J 
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Rhe — flow ; diarr^a (a jUyvo 
through the bowels), rhexan 
(a thin flwd secreted by the 
glands), rT^umatism (a disor- 
der attributed to rheum\ ca- 
tsxrh (a doumward flow from 
the head), rhA/thm ^^^ (the meas- 
ured motion, the regular .^oty, 
in ^erse). G. rheein. 

Rhetor — orator ; rhetoric (the 
art of composition, the oraior's 
art*). Q-. rhetor » 

Rliin— nose ; rMnoceros (the beast 
with the horn on the nose), 
platyr/wne (having a flxit nose), 
Q-. rhdSf rhmoB. 

Rhiz — ^root; r/w^ophagous (living 
on roots), rhizo'pod {root foot), 
licorice (see glyc), Q-. rMza.. 

Rliod — rose; rTiododendron (the 
rose tree, an evergreen shrub 
having rose-like flowers), BJwde 
Island (the Island of Bosesf). 
Q. rhodon. 

Rhomb— a spindle; rhombxya (a 
figure in the form of a spindle). 



rhomboid (resembli/ng a rhom- 
bus), rhumb, numb (a line for 
directing a ship's course on a 
chart, so called because con- 
sisting of spiral lines on a 
globe, and suggestive of the 
magician's circle, or rhombus). 
Or. rJwmbos, Q-. rfiembein, to 
revolve. 

Rid ; ris — laugh ; ridiculous 
(causing laughter), deride (to 
lav^h doum), risible. L. ridere, 
risus. 

Rid (reed) — discern, explain ; rid- 
dle J (an enigma to be ex- 
plained). A. S. rced&n. 

Rig — moisten ; irrigrate (to moisten 
land by letting in a flood of 
water). L. ri^are. 

Rig — be stiff; rigrid. L. rigrere. 

Rip — bank, shore ; riparian (re- 
latiDg to the bank of a stream), 
river (a stream within batiks), 
arri-ye (to come to shore). L. 
rips^. 

Ris— See rid. 



♦ Bhetorio was ctdtivated by the ancient Greeks as the art of persuasion ; 
and, as such, it became endowed with the most fascinating charms. The artful 
speaker presented such an appearance of wisdom that he received the name of 
the wi^igt or wise one. Socrates attacked the rhetoricians or sophists as trying to 
confuse the human mind instead of leading it up to a perception of truth. 

t Meaning the Island of Bhodes, in the Mediterranean. The American Rhode 
Island was so called from its resemblance to the island made famous by the 
ancient Colossus. 

t The most famous riddle was that of the sphinx, a female monster said to 
have once infested Bocotia, in ancient Greece. She busied herself in capturing 
straggling people and proiwunding to them the following riddle : " What animal 
is it that starts into life on four legs, i)asses to the use of two, and ends on 
three?" If the captive failed to solve the riddle, he was strangled. (The terra 
sphinx means the " str angler.'''') The hero CEdipus, on his travels, fell into the toils 
of the sphinx. He solved the riddle and slew the monster, and was made king 
of the country by the grateful people. He said that the animal alluded to is 
man, who starts into life crawling on hands and knees {four jeet)^ passes to the 
upright posture or use of his two feet proper, and who, in old age, is compelled 
to resort to a staff (his third leg). 
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I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a/orfltude of soul I feel), 
To QTidurQ more ml««nes, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad Y— Shakespeare. 

Beyond his hope. Eve sei>arate he spies, 

Vell'd In a cloud ot fragraxkce^ where she stood.— ifi^ftm. 

Old anarchic floods of revolution.^ 

Drowning ill and good alike In night, 
Sink, and bare the wrecks of aruAent /odor, 

i^Mil teeming, to the se€u*ching '\if^t.—Kingdey, 

The sober comfofi^ all the peace which springs 

From the large aggrcg'ate of little things.— fiiinwiaA More, 

Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower, 

Dust in the wind, or dew upon the ^oweT.—CampbOl, 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent^ no vaore. —Shakeepeare. 

Which for that service had been husbanded. 
By exA(>r^ation of mj frugal JyaimQ,— Wordsworth, 

The glittering heaven's ro/W^ent glow, 
And sparkling spheres of golden light, 

Jehovah's work and glory show. 
By burning day or genC\e night. 

—James WaUis Eastbum, {Part qf (he 19th Psalm.) 

Thence to the /amous orators repair. 
Those andenty whose re^i^dess otoquenGe 
Wielded at will that flerce democra^e^ 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin^d over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes' throne.— itfUftm. 

Yea, and those r^ulgent drops. 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye. 
Left their far/owTi^ain twice three years ago. 

—Ware. (To Ursa Mqfor.) 

ThyfunctionB are ethereal. 

As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind. 

Organ of vision I— Wordsworth. 

When the night storm gathers dim and dark. 

With a shrill and boding scream. 
Thou rushest by the foundering bark. 

Quick as a passing dream.— Percival. {To the Eagle.) 
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'SUir — stream ; nvulet (a little 
stream), deW-ye (to deduce from 
a source, as by draining, or 
streaming off, water), rival (a 
contestant, originally one who 
disputed about the use of a 
brook), L. rmm, 

Robor — strength ; corro&orate (to 
strengthen fully). L. robor, 

Robus— strength ; robiLst (having 
great strength). O. L. robus. 

Rod ; ros— gnaw, eat ; rodent (a 
gnatuing animal), corrode (to 
eat up), erode (to eat away), 
L. rodere, rosus. 

Rogr; rogat— ask, demand; ab- 
rogate (repeal, ash to have 
done away with), arrogate 
(assume, ash to one's self), 
derogate (detract from, as in 
aching the repeal of a law), 
interrpgrate {ash thoroughly), 
prerogfotive (a special privilege 
or right,* originally precedence 
in voting, being asked first), 
prorogue (adjourn, defer, as in 
publicly asking an extension 
of office), supererogation (a do- 
ing beyond what is necessary. 



as in paying out, or asking, 
an excessive sum of money), 
surrogate (an officer having 
jurisdiction of wills, and the 
settlement of the estates of 
deceased persons, originally an 
assistant judge elected, or ashed 
for, as a substitute). L. rogare, 
roga^us. 

Ros — dew ; rosemary (the seo- 
dew flower). L. ros. 

Rostr — beak; rostrum (a speak- 
er's platform, like that in the 
Boman forum, which was 
adorned with the beaks of capt- 
ured galleys). L. rostrum. 

Rot— wheel; rotaxy {wheel-Vike), 
L. rota. 

Rot— route, path ; rote (the beaten 
track). O. F. rote, L. rwmpeve, 
rupt\xs, break. 

Rotund — round ; ro^tm^ty. L. 
rotundxxs. L. rota, to wheel. 

Rougr— red ; rouge {red paint). 
Baton Bouge (The City of the 
Bed Staff). F. rouge. L. rvbe\x^. 

Rout— a way, path; route, rou- 
tine, rut, rote. F. route. L. 
rup^us, broken.f 



* The prerogative of the House of Commons (from which that of the House of 
Bepresentatives was taken as a precedent^ had its origin in an early custom of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings of calling into council some representative men of the 
realm on the subject of royal revenue, or ways and means of carrying on the 
government. In fact, this custom gave rise to the House of Commons itself. 
The prerogative was confirmed in Magna Ckarta (the Oreat Charter) or the great bill 
of rights wrested by force from the tyrannical King John. It was deemed essen- 
tial to freedom that the people who paid the money should have the privilege of 
granting or withholding it, and of stating the exact purposes for which it could 
be used. A king having power to take money at will from his subjects could 
call into his service an unlimited number of mercenary soldiers and reduce his 
people to slavery. The great war of the seventeenth century between king and 
parliament was fought on the question of prerogative, and resulted in victory for 
the people and for the cause of freedom. 

t A path is broken, or beaten, by traveL 
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Roy {roi, reg) — king ; roysl (king- 
ly), viceroy (the governor of a 
province, who takes the place 
of the kmg\ corduroy (the cord 
of the Mng)y ^omeroy (the 
apple king), F, roi. L. rex, 
regis. 

Rub — red ; ruby ^ {a, rec^olored 
gem), rt^Mcund (very red), rw- 
&ric (a direction printed in 
red *), ert^6escent (becoming 
red). L. rt^6er. L. Tn^&ere, to 
be red. 

Ruct — belch; eriictate. L. nu>- 
taxe. 

Rud — raw, crude; mde^ (raw, 
uncultured), erudite *^ (schol- 
arly, freed from rudeness), rvr- 
diment (the thing in its first 
or crude stages). L. rt^is. 

Rug— wrinkle ; corrt^ate {wrinkle 
together), rugose (full of wrink- 
les). L. ruga. 

Ruin — overthrow. L. ruina. L. 
rt^,re, to rush, fall down. 

Rumin — chew the cud; rumi- 
nant (having the trait of chew- 
ing the cud), ruminate^^^ (to 
cTiew the cud of reflection). L. 
ruminaTe. 



Rumor — noise, murmur. Ix. 
rumor. 

Rupt — break; ruptxive (a break), 
abrupt {breaking off), corrupt 
(break up), disrupt (break apart), 
eruption (a breaking out), inter- 
ruption (a breaking in among), 
irruption (a breaking i/nto), 
bankrupt (one whose bank, or 
credit, is broken). L. rtwripere, 
ruptus. 

Rur — the country; rt^al. Li. 
rus, ruris. 

Rus — the country; rustic, rois- 
tering. L. rus, 

Russ — reddish ; russet. L. russus. 

Sac (sacc) — sack. L. saccus. 

Sacchar — sugar; saccliarine. G. 
saccharon. 

Sacerdot — priest ; sacerdotal (be- 
longing to a priest). L. sa>cer- 
dos, sacerdotis. L. sacer, sacred ; 
dare, to give.f 

Sacr — holy; sacred,*^* sacrament 
(a so/cred vow or engagement), 
socrifice (to make a holy offer- 
ing), socrilege ^*<^ (the stealing 
or desecration of holy things), 
sacristan (a keeper of the holy 



* The middle ages were called the dark ages because learning and cultivation 
had disappeared from the home of men, and were succeeded by the darkness of 
ignorance and the reign of violence. The monasteries were held sacred, and thus 
escaped the vandalism of the period. In those secluded asylums the monks 
patiently cultivated letters. The ancient books that had escaped the torch of 
barbarism were collected in and put under safe-keeping; and many copies of 
them were made by the slow process of writing, for the mighty art of printing had 
not been invented yet. The work was done with loving care by those nameless 
benefactors of mankind. Many of the manuscripts are models of taste, and even 
of art ; for the red coloring was caused to have an ornamental effect, as well as 
to distinguish important parts of the work. These manuscript treasures of the 
monasteries came forth at the revival of learning to be the educators of the 
modem world. 

t The priest was the offerer (or giver) of sacrifice {sacred gifts). 
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vestments), consecrate (make 
entirely ?ioly\ desecrate (to pro- 
fane or render tmholy), ecce- 
crate (to declare accursed by 
the use of a Tioly name). L. 
sacer, sacri. 

Sag — perceive by the senses ; 
sogracious {perceiving quickly), 
'presage (a perceiving before- 
ha/nd). L. sogire. 

Sagitt — arrow. L. sagUt&. 

Sal — salt; saZine, salad (a salted 
or seasoned dish), soZt, soZary 
(a stated compensation, origi- 
nally an allowance for the pur- 
chase of salt). L. sal. 

Sal — ^leap, spring forward ; salient 
(prominent, springing forth), 
assail (spring at), resiZient (leap- 
ing back), saUy (a springing 
forth), salmon (the leaping 
fish). L. saZire. 

Sal (sail) — hall, room; soZoon (a 
large room). ¥. saUe. 

Saliv — saliva. L. saliva. 

Salt — dance ; soZ^ation, saZ^atory. 
L. saZ^are. L. soZire, saZ^s, to 
leap. 

Salt — leap, spring forward; as- 
savZt (spring af), desultory (leap- 
ing from), exult (leap out as 
with joy), insult (spring upon), 
result (spring back). L. soZire, 
soZ^us. 

Salubr — healthful ; salubrious. 
L. sahbbris. L. salus, health. 

Salut — health; salutary {heoMTi- 
ful), salute^^ (wish health to). 
L. soZws, sdl/atiB. 

Salv — save; soZ-uation, 5aZt;age 
(allowance for saving vessels), 



saZ-yer (a platter from which" 
the victuals were tasted by a 
menial to save his lord from 
poison), salve (an ointment for 
healing or saving). L. salvare. 
L. saZvus, safe. 

San — sound; sane. L. sanns. 

San — ^heal; sanatory, samtarium. 
L. sanare. L. sanus, sound. 

Sanct — holy ; sanctity (make 
Jioly), sanctimony (holiness), 
sanction (an authorization mak- 
ing a transaction sacred), sanc- 
tity, sanctuary (the holy place), 
saint. '^'^ L. sanctum. 

Sanguin — blood ; sanguinary '^' 
(bloody), sanguine (hopeful from 
having a free circulation of 
blood), consanguinity (relation- 
ship by blood). L. sanguis, san- 
guinis. 

Sanit — health ; sanitary, sanita- 
rium. L. sanitas. L. sanus, 
sound. 

Sap — to taste, be wise; sapid 
(having pleasant taste), sapient 
(being wise), insipid (tasteless). 
L. sopere. 

Sapon — soap ; saponaceous. L. 
sapo, saponis. 

Sarc — flesh ; sarcasm (a remark 
that tears the flesh), sarcopha- 
gus (see phag). G. sarx, sarcos. 

Sat ; satis — enough, suflBcient ; 
sate (surfeit, give enough), sati- 
ate (surfeit, give enough), satis- 
fy ^os (^ake enough), assets (ef- 
fects deemed sufficient to meet 
liabilities). L. sat, satis. 

Satell — an attendant; safeZZite. 
L. sateUes. 
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To Aumbler AfM^ons, awful Power 1 | 

I call thee : I myself commend I 

Unto thy guidance from this hour. 

—Wordnoofih, (Ode to DutV' 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vifie. 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with -pQjfwne^ 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Q-til in her bloom f— Byron, 

Flo. What you <to, 
Still betters what is done. When yon speak, sweet, 
rd have you do it ever ; when you sing, 
I*d have you buy and sell so ; so give o/ms; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your atfoirs. 
To sing them too : When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, and own 
No othsir funcHoB. : Each your doing. 
So Hngulax in each iwrficular. 
Crowns what you are doing in the prfieent deeds. 
That all your acta are qxxoeina.— Shakespeare, 

Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead, rather: 
For nature doth ab^or to make his bed 
With the A^nct, or sleep upon the dead,— 
Ijet's see the boy's face. —Shakespeare. 

I heard the trailing ^rments of the night 

Sweep through the marble halls I 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 

Prom the o^estial walls \—LongfeUow, 

Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of d^arrulous age ; nor did the sick man's tale. 
To hJB fraternal sympathy addressed, 
Obtoin re^t^ant liegaing.— Wordstoorth, 

While sea-bom gales their gdid wings expand^ 

To winnow /ro^rance round the smiling Isaid,— Goldsmith, 

And there were voices, too. The g'amilous brook. 
Untiring, to the /patient i)ebbles told 
Its history.— Mrs. Sigoamey, 

No age was e'er de^«n«rate. 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate.— X<mwi«. 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the g€ni2X sense of youtli.->-WordstPorth, 
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SatuT^full ; satwrsA/Q (make fvE)y 
satire (originally a medley, or 
fuU dish). L. satur. 

Saur— lizzard ; scwman (one of 
the Uzzard tribe). G. sawro^. 

Sav (aUvy—toveBt ; sat;age (belong- 
ing to the forest). L. sU/va,, 

Sax — stone ; soo^ifrage. L. saxwm.. 

Seal— ladder ; scale •• (having steps 
like a ladder). L. scala,. 

Scalen — uneven ; scail€>ne (having 
imequdl sides). G. scalenos. 

Scalp — cut; scalpel (a dissecting 
knife). L. scdpere. 

Scand; scans— climb; seem (to 
trace out the measure of po- 
etry, or clmhb along its several 
feet), SLScend''^ {cUmb up), de- 
scend {cUmb down), ivax^scend 
{clmib beyond). L. scamdere. 

Scapul — shoulder-blades ; scapun 
2ar. L. scaptUae. 

Seen — tent, sheltered place ; 
sc&ne "' (a view such as is given 
on the sheltered stage*), pro- 
scemmn (the place before the 
stfige or scene). G. scene, 

Scend — See scand. 

Scept — consider, inquire; sceptic 
(one who does not accept a be- 



lief, but mqvdres into its soxmd- 
ness ; in other words, a doubt- 
er). G. sceptomal, I consider. 

Scept — prop, support ; scepter (a 
monarch's wand, originally his 
supporting staff)- 0". sceptein. 

Sched — a strip of papyrus bark ; 
schedule (a scheme written out 
on a small strip of paper). L. 
scfieda.. 

Schis (schiz) — cleave, rend ; 
schdsm. (a rending apart of the 
members of a society), schist 
(slate-rock easily cleft.) G. 
scMzein, 

Schol — leisure ; school (a place of 
instruction that employs leis- 
ure timet). G. schole. 

Sci (ischi) — the socket in which 
the thigh-bone turns; sciatic 
(pertaining to the hip-joint). 
G. ischdon. 

Sci — know ; science (classified 
knowledge), conscience {knowl- 
edge within us), conscious **> 
(aware of, or having knowl- 
edge), omniscient (knowing all 
things), prescience (knowing be- 
fore). L. scire. 

Sci — cut; scion (a small branch 



* In the ancient G^reek theater the stage alone was covered. The auditorium 
was without a roof or shelter. 

t Ab a rule, scholarship is rare and limited among the masses who are busy 
malring a living. This fact has created the impression that scholarship is possi- 
ble only with the wealthy class who have the leisure for study. But the cases of 
Hugh Miller, the learned stone-cutter, Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, 
Lincoln, the rail-splitter, G^arfleld, the tow-path driver, go to disprove the im- 
inression, and to show that there is always sufiQcient leisure for study when there 
is the will to attempt it. On the contrary, scholarship is not the rule among the 
wealthy classes. Furthermore, many men of affairs, whose time and thoughts are 
crowded with practicckl duties, make it a duty to reserve a certain portion of 
time for special study. This study acts as a mental gymnastic and reacts favor- 
ably ui)on business by putting the intellectual faculties into the best condition. 
AH classes, therefore, have the leisure for study if they have the wilL 
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SCIND — SED. 



cn/t off for grafting. Hence a 
younger branch). F. scier. L. 
secare. 

Scind — cut; rescind (undo, ctU 
back). L. scindere, 

Sciutlll — spark; scintillate 
(sparkle), scintilla (the merest 
spark). L. scintilla. 

Scler — hard ; sclerotic {firm, 
hard). Q-. scZeros. 

Scop — a watcher, viewer; scope 
(a reach or mew), episcopal (re- 
lating to a bishop, or overseer), 
horoscope (see hor\ kaleidoscope 
(an instrument for viewing 
'beautiful forms), microscope ^♦^^ 
(an instrument for viewing 
small objects), stethoscope (an 
instrument for viewing, or ex- 
amining, the chest or lungs), 
telescope (an instrument for 
vieioing objects afar off), Q-. 



Scor— ordure, dung ; scoria (dross, 
waste). Q-. scor. 

Scorbut — scurvy; scorbutic, L. 
scorbutus. 

Scrib; script— write; scribe (a 
writer), ascribe (allow, as if in 
writing), describe (to give an 
account of, as if in writing), 
circwociscribe (mark, or write, 
a boundary around), inscribe 
{write upon), -prescribe (write 
out beforefiand), proscribe (to 
outlaw, as by a written docu- 
ment posted in a public place), 
scr^&ble (write carelessly), sub- 
scribe (write under), conscript 
(enrolled in a written list), post- 
script (written after), rescript 



(a written reply), script {vmt- 
ten characters), scripture (that 
which is written), superscrip- 
tion (the writing on the otjub- 
side), transcribe ^"^^ (to turite 
across, or over again>:^Ii. scri- 
bere, scriptua. 

Scrupul — a sharp stone ; scruple 
(a little perplexity, like a sh^irp 
stone in the shoe). L. scrupiir- 
luja. L. scrupum. 

Scrut — search into carefully ; 
scrutiny, inscrutable (wnsearchr- 
Cbble), L. scrutaxi. 

Sculpt — cut, carve ; sculpt\jj:e. 
L. sculpere. 

Scurr — buffoon; sct^rrilous (ex- 
tremely abusive, worthy of a 
buffoon), L. scurra. 

Scut — shield; sct^tiform, escutch- 
eon (a painted shield). L. scur- 
turn, 

Seb— fat, tallow; sefeaceous. L. 
se&um. 

Sec ; sect —cut ; secant (a radius 
that cuts the circumference of 
a circle), sickle (a cutting in- 
strument), bisect (ct^ into tux) 
equal parts), diAsect (cut apart), 
insect (an animal whose body is 
cut into three sections), intersect 
(cut between), section (a cutting), 
segment (a portion cut off), tri- 
sect (cut into three equal parts). 
L. secare, sec^s. 

Secul (scBct^Q— a generation, age, 
the world; secuZar (belonging 
to the world). L. scect^um, 

Sed — sit, settle; sedentary (in- 
volving much sitting), secZate 
(calm, settled), sediment (a set- 
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Umg\ superse<?e (set over), dis- 
sident {sitting apa/rt), preside 
(sit before), reside (sit or remain 
Jxich), residue (a remainder, 
sitting or staying back), sub- 
side (settle damn), subsidy (a 
reserve, sitting under or near). 
L. sedere. 

Sedul — diligent ; sediUoua. L. 
sedulus, 

Seg (sec)— cut; segrment (a piece 
ciU off). L. secare. 

Selen*^— the moon; selenogror 
phy. G. sele/ne, 

Sembl — seem, appear, be like; 
semblajice, resemble^ dissemble 
(to pretend, to seem otherwise 
than one is). O. F. sembler. 
L. simula.re, to pretend. 

Sembl— See simvl. 

Semin — seed; dissemmate (scat- 
ter the seed apart), seminary (a 
place where the seeds of knowl- 
edge are sown). L. semen, 
seminis. 

Sen — old; senior (older), senate 
(a council of elderly men*), 
seneschal (an old servant), senile 



(showing oid age), stre«* (a par- 
ent, a venerable one). L. senex. 

Sent ; sens— perceive, feel, think ; 
sentoient (something strongly 
felt), presentiment (a feeling 
beforehand), sentence (the ex- 
pression of a thought), sense,^'^ 
assent (agree to, and think in 
the direction required), con- 
sent (feel with), dissent (think 
apart), resent (feel deeply), sense 
(the power of perceiving), sen- 
sible (having keen senses^ or 
feelings), sensual (beastly, yield- 
ing to the grosser impulses). 
L. sentire, sensus. 

Sept — hedge, inclosure; transept 
(the cross-inclosure). L. septum. 
L. sepire, septus. L. scepes, a 
hedge. 

Sept— rotten; antiseptic (a sub- 
stance that arrests decay). G. 
septos. G. sepein, to rot. 

Septeni — seven ; September (the 
seventh month of the Roman 
year, which began with March), 
septennial (belonging to seven 
years). L. septem. 



* " Old men for council ; yonng men for war," has become a proverb. "Wis- 
dom and judgment come only with age and exi)erience. The old are best fitted 
to decide what should be done ; while the young are best fitted to do it. Henoe, 
the Constitution fixes a qualification of age for membership in the United States 
Senate. The Boman Senate was distinguished by its wise and far-seeing enact- 
ments. It laid deep the foundations on which were built the greatness of the 
Roman Empire. But it also rose on many occasions to the sublimity of patriot- 
ism and sacrifice where the safety or honor of the commonwealth was concerned. 
On one occasion it even sacrificed itself. When Rome was sacked by the Q-auls, 
the Senate deemed it proi)er to die at their posts instead of withdrawing into 
the citadel with the rest of the people. The venerable men sat in their chairs 
and awaited the stroke of death. The plundering barbarians were amazed at 
the scene. They stroked the white beards to satisfy themselves that those 
placid forms were real ; they felt the fiesh to ascertain if life were still active 
within ; but, at a signal, they drove the murderous axes into their victims and 
passed on. 
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Thou hast taught me, Silent Biver 1 

Many a lesson ^ deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver; 

I can give thee but a song. 

^Longfellow, {To the Chariea Biver,) 

The genioB of the wild hath strown 

His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers. 
And cast his robe of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o'er her tomb.— Mint, 

"Where'er the old inspiring Oenii dwelt. 
Aught that could rouse, expand^ r^/Zne the soul. 
Thither he went, and meditated tliere.—Follok. (Byron.) 

Talent is that which is in a man's power ; genixLB is that in whose power a 
man iB.—Lowell. 

Michael Angelo's head is full of masadine and gigantic JlgiiTee, as gods waUdng, 
which make him savage until his furiauB chisel can render them into marble ; and 
of archi^ec^^ural dreams, until a hundred stone-masons can lay them in courses of 
travertine.— .£*wtfr«?». 

But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my fair profl^enitors, 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race. 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between ns.— Lowell. 

Kind gentlemen, your i>ains 
Are Tegi8ter''d. where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them.— Shakespeare. 

Thoreau's power of obwrpation seemed to indicate additional senses. He saw as 
with microscope^ heard as with ear-trumpet ; and his memory was a photogr(y9hic 
register of all he saw and lieaj:d.—Mnerson. 

" O Csesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you 1 " was the gladia,tor''s cry 
In the arena,^ standing face to face 
With death and with the Boman popula<ie.— Longfellow, 

That whidi every gentleman that takes any care of his education desires for 
his son, is contained, in these four things : Virtue, "Wisdom, GKx)d-breeding, and 
Ijeaming.— Jocfe. 

The educated man is not the gladia.tor, nor the scholas!^ nor the upright man 
alone ; but a just and weM-halancedi comWnation of all three. Just as the educated 
tree is neither the large root, nor the giant branches, nor the rich /oKtvge, but all 
of them together.— Z)ai?i<? P. Page. 
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Septuagint — seventy; Septv/igint 
(the Q-reek version of the Old 
Testament translated from the 
Hebrew by seventy scholars at 
Alexandria during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King 
of Egypt*). L. septuaginto., 

Sepul (septUt) — ^bury ; sepvZcher^^ 
(a tomb, or Imrial place), sepul- 
ture (Jmrial), L. sepelire, septil- 
tua, 

Sequ ; secut — follow ; seqicel 
(that which follows), sequence 
(a regular succession or fol- 
lowing), consequent {following 
with), exequies (funeral cere- 
monies or followings)y obsequies 
(funeral rites, following near), 
obsegt^ious {following each beck 
and nod), subsegt^ent {following 
after), consecutiYe {following 
together), execute {foUow out), 
'persecute {follow with intense 
determination to punish or an- 
noy), -pTosecute {follow for- 
ward). L. sequi, secu;tus. 

Sequester — to sun'ender, set 
aside ; sequester, sequestrsXe. 
L. sequestraxe. 

Ser; sert— join, bind, put; se- 
ries (a connected row), serried 
{joined closely together), assert"* 



(make claim. Join issue), con- 
cert {joined together), ^esert^ 
(leave, unjoin), dissertation (a 
treatise, discussion, a joining 
apart), exert {put forth), insert 
{join into). L. serere, ser^s. 

Ser — whey; serum. L. serum. 

Seren — bright, clear; serene, ^'^ 
serenade (designed to cheer or 
make bright). L. sereTius. 

Seri — grave, serious; serwjus.***^ 
L. serius. 

Sermon — a speech, disox)urse. 
L. sermo, sermonis. 

Serp — creep ; serpent (a creeping 
thing). L. serpere. 

Serr — saw ; serrated (notched like 
a saw). L. serra. 

Serv — serve, keep ; conserve {keep 
fully), deserve {serve fully), ob- 
serve (keep near), preserve Qceep 
beforehand), reser-ye *'^' *^ (keep 
back), subser'ye {serve under). 
L. sert;are. 

Sess — sit; session (a sitting), ses- 
sile. L. sedere, sessus. 

Set — bristle. L. se^a. 

Sever — serious, earnest; set>ere, 
asseverate (make an earnest 
assertion), persevere (be earnest 
throughout). L. severus. 

Sever {separ) — separate ; sever 



♦ The first Ptolemy (Soter) was a G-reek, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great. At the death of Alexander, Ptolemy seized upon Egypt, and became the 
founder of a remarkable line of monarchs, terminating with the famous Cleo- 
I)atra. Ptolemy was thoroughly imbued with Greek culture, the then recent 
blooming of the " Golden Age.'*'* He gathered around him the scholars and artists 
of Greece, making Alexandria a typical Greek city. He laid the foundation of 
that immortal mass of erudition called the Alexandrian Library. His sons inher- 
ited his tastes and aspirations. Such enlightened collectors could not overlook 
such an important book as the Jewish Scriptures ; so the translation was made. 
It was made with such care and was so accurate in all resi)ects as to become 
a standard of nearly equal authority with the original Hebrew text. 
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(separate), several (a number of 
separate things). L. separate. 
L. se, aside ; parare, arrange, 
set. 

Sexa^en — sixty; sexage/nsxy, L. 
sexageni. L. sex, sex. 

Sext — sixth ; secc^ple (six-told), 
sextajit (the sixth part of a 
circle), bissextile (a name for 
leap-year in which formerly 
the 24th of February, being 
the sixth before the calends of 
March, occurred twice), L. sex- 
tus. L. sex, six. 

Shal (scalh) — servant ; TaarsTidl^^ 
(a commanding officer ; a com- 
mander of horse ; originally a 
groom or horse-^er'yanO, senes- 
chdl (high steward, an old re- 
tainer). O. H. Q-er. scxUh. Goth. 
skalks.' 

Shevel (cTievel) — hair; disheveled 
(with disordered hair stream- 
ing apart). O. F. chevel. L. 
capillus, 

Sibil — hiss ; s*&i?ant. Jj. sibilare. 

Sice — dry ; des^ate (dry out). L. 
siccus. 

Sid — See sed, 

Sider — star; sidereal (belonging 
to the stars), consider '**» *** (re- 
flect, as if with eyes upraised 
contemplating the stars), L. 
sidus, sideris, 

Si^u — mark. L. signum.. 



Sil — be silent; sitence."''^ Ll 

sUere. 
Sil (sal) — leap, spring; resilient. 

L. saZire. 
Silex; silic — flint; silicon, silex, 

silica.te. L. silex, silicia. 
Silv — forest; silvan * L. sih)a, 
Sim — same ; simple (of the sa/me, 

or one, fold). L. svm (from a 

base sama). 
Simi — an ape. L. si/mia,, L. 

simus, flat-nosed. 
Simil — like ; similar, simile (a 

like thing), similitude (a Wce- 

ness), assimdlate (make like). 

L. sim^ilis. 
Simul— make like ; simtdate. L. 

simulare. L. Simula together. 
Siiuult — at the same time ; sim,ui- 

i5aneous. L. simullini. L. sim^ul, 

together. 
Sincer — pure, sincere. "<^ L. sirir- 

cerus. 
Sinciput — half the head. L. siiv- 

cipuL L. semi, half ; caput, 

head. 
Siugul — single. L. singvZus. 
Sinister — on the left hand, 

hence evil. 
Sinu — fold, bend; sinuous, in- 
sinuate (introduce by winding 

or bending). L. sinus. 
Siphon — a small pipe or reed ; 

siphon (a bent pipe for draw- 
ing of liquids t). G. siphon. 



♦ Peniwy/vania meant the Forest Land bought by Perm. 

t The principle of the siphon is the pressure of the atmosphere which causes 
water to rise in a vacuum. The same principle operates in the working of water- 
pumps, the pump being simply a contrivance for forcing the air out of a tube, 
and thereby creating a vacuum into which the water may flow. There is no 
such force as suction : the force is pressure, or gravity, the suction being merely 
a process of creating a vacuum. The vacuum in the siphon is created by filling 
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Sist — ^to place, stand ; assist (step, 
or stand, to), consist (stand to- 
gether), desist (put away), exist 
(stamd out), insist (stand against), 
-persist (stand tTvrovjgh), resist *''* 
(cause to staml hack), subsist 
(to stay, 8ta/nd tmder). L. sis- 
tere. L. s^are, to stand. 

Sit — wheat, food ; parasite ^^^ (one 
who feeds upon another, sit- 
ting beside the latter at his 
table). G. sitos. 

Sit — site. L. situs. 

Situ— to place; situate (put in 
place). L. situ^are. L. situ^, a 
site. 

Skelet — dried ; skeleton^ (the dry 
bones). G. skeletos. Q-. skellein, 
to dry. 

Sobri — sober ; sobriety. L. so- 
brius. L. se, aside (hence not) ; 
ebrius, drunk. 

Soci — companion ; sociable, so- 
ciety, associate. L. socius. 

Sol — the sun; so?ar (belonging to 
the sii/n), soZstice (the place in 
the ecliptic where the stm 
seems to stand), parasoZ (an 
article that wards off the sun). 



Sol — alone ; sole, solo, soZitude, 
iis.wo solitary, desoZate, soZiloquy 
(speaking dUme to one's self). 
L. soZus. 

Sol — console ; soZace, consoZe, dis- 
consoZate. L. soZari. 

Sol — be accustomed ; insoZent (of- 
fensive, and therefore not in 
accordance with the kindly 
customs of society). L. soZere. 

Solemn — religious ; solemn^ (se- 
rious, like a religious rite). L. 
soZZus, entire ; annus, year.* 

Solicit — agitate, urge. L. so- 
Ucitaxe. L. solicitus, wholly 
agitated. L. soZZus, whole; 
ciere, ci^s, to shake, arouse. 

Solid — firm; solid, soZdier^** (he 
who receives the solid pay), 
solder (to make solid), consoli- 
date. L. soZicZus. 

Solv ; solut — loosen ; dissoZre 
(loosen apart), resolve (separate 
into parts, loosen), solve (loosen 
up, explain), absoZt^te ^ (loosened 
from limit or restraint), disso- 
lute (altogether loose), solution. 
L. soZ'yere, soZt^^us. 

Soiun — sleep ; somnambulist (a 



the tube with water (or other liquid), and then reversing its position, place the 
small arm in a vessel of liquid whose depth is less than the longer arm of the 
siphon. The downward flow through the long arm creates a vacuum at the 
curve, into which tlie liquid is forced up through the short arm. The movement 
thus caused will continue until the vessel is empty. The siphon is useful in 
transferring a liquid from one vessel into another. Intermittent springs are the 
result of a siphon-shaped outlet. The outlet or long arm beginning at the surface 
of the reservoir, there can be no flow until the reservoir is filled. Being once 
started, the flow will not cease until the reservoir is emptied, or until the sur- 
face of the water is lowered to the mouth of the short arm. The flow will then 
be intermUted until the reservoir is again filled to the height of the siphonic 
curve. 

♦ The solemnity of a Roman religious rite was proportioned to the infre- 
quency of its recurrence. It took high rank as a solemn ceremonial when it did 
not recur within the space of an entire year. 
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Or where the gorgeoMB east with richest hand 
Show'rs on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold.— Milton, 

The scale 
Of being is a gradxxsAed thing ; 
And deeper than the t^anities of power, 
Or the vain pomp of glory, there is writ 
GradaiAon, in its hidden ckaraoterB.— Willis. 

Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeovLB reign, as bright as they: 

Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright Ungerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a rorfiant troop arose and set with him.— Bryant, 

The cognomen of Crane was not inapp/i<».ble to his jterson.— Irving. 

Treading beneath their feet all visible things 
As stepB, that upward to their Father's throne 
Lead gradual— elBe nor glorified nor loved.— Coleridge. 

From scenea like these old Scotia's grandexii springs. 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
PrinceB and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man's the nobleat work of Otod.—Bums. 

On the ladder of Ood, which upward leads, 

The stepB of -progress ai-e human needs. 

For his judgments still are a mighty deep, 

And the eyes of his provi^^ence never Bleep,— Whittier, 

For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire : 
And, we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our aon.— Shakespeare. 

And see against the lotos-colored sky 

Spring the slim belfry, graceful as a reed.— .E*»fwa Lazarus. 

Qr<UetvCilY flows thy freshness round my brow. 

—Bryant. {To the Evening Wind.) 

There is one thing in Cooper I like, too, and that is 
That on manners he foc^ures his countrymen gratiQ.—LoweU, 

Our youths, and wildness, shall no wit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. —Shakespeare, 
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shep-waincer), somnolence {sleep- 
mess), somniferous (sleep^ing- 
ing), insomnia (inability to 
sleep), L. somnus. 

Son — sound; consonant {sownd- 
ing with), dissonant (sownMng 
apart, hence not harmonious), 
person (a character in a play 
whose voice formerly sotmded 
th/rough a mask), resonant 
(soimdi/ng hack), sonorous {sov/ad- 
ing), unison (having one har- 
monious sound). L. sonare. 

Soph — ^wise; philosopTi-y (the gen- 
eral doctrine on a subject,* 
the love of wisdom). Q-. sophos. 

Sophis — instruct; sophistry (fal- 
lacious reasoning, like that of 
the old Greek instructors in 



oratory). G. sopMzem, G. 
sophos, wise. 

Sopor — sleep ; sqponf erous {sleep- 
hrmging). L. sopor. 

Sopran — supreme; sopra/nx> (the 
highest, or supreme, voice in 
music). It. sopra/no. L. super- 
anua, chief. L. super, above. 

Sorb — ^sup up ; absorfe. L. sorftere. 

Sord — dirt; sordid. L. sortes. 

Sort — lot,t kind ; assort (put like 
hinds together), consort (have 
lot with), sort, sorcery (magic, 
a casting of lots). L. sors, sortia. 

Sort — obtain ; resort (obtain 
Ojgadn). L. sortiri. L. sors, sor- 
tis, lot. 

Sort — sally forth; sortie (a saMy 
from a place besieged). F. sor- 



* Science is an orderly arrangement of what is known on a subject ; philoso- 
phy is the ultimate doctrine or highest reasoning on the subject. So far as the 
philosophy is proven, it has all the authority of science or demonstrated truth. 
But the term philosophy is extended to any body of doctrine, though it may be 
only tentative or purely hypothetical. For example, we have at present a sdenoe 
of astronomy embodying much knowledge in regard to the visible universe. 
Thales, the ancient philosopher, taught a philosophy of the universe which coin- 
cided wonderfully with the present science of the universe. His teachings, how- 
ever, had no authority further than a strong probability of truth. Science teaches 
what is true ; philosophy^ in the narrower sense of theory, teaches what seans to 
be true. 

t The hope of gain has always been a powerful stimulus. It is the mainspring 
to most voluntary individual enterprise. In ancient times troops were deliber- 
ately stimulated by this motive. They were authorized to seize all kinds of 
proi)erty, private as well as public, in an enemy's country. But each man could 
not plunder for himself. The spoils were first collected into one mass and then 
distributed according to rank among the soldiers of the exi)edition. Separate 
piles were made as nearly equal as possible, and the privilege of choosing a pile 
was determined by lot. The plunder included not only the material property, but 
even the wretched people themselves, who were taken as the prizes of conquest 
and sold into slavery. Homer's great poem, the "Hiad," oi)ens with the convul- 
sions produced in the G-reek army before Troy by the final disposition of two 
young and beautiful captives. Achilles was driven ahmost into open rebellion, 
and the cause of the G^reeks was jeopardized while he nursed his wrath and 
"sulked in his tent." One of the most remarkable pieces of sculpture produced 
in modem times is Powers' Greek Slave— quite as remarkable for the pathetic 
chanicter of the subject as for its masterly execution. Civilized nations of mod- 
em times forbid plundering in war, though armies are allowed to seize what 
things are needed 
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SOUND — SPEC; SPECT. 



tir, L. sv>rgere, surrectxia, to 
rise. 

Sound (simd) — a swimming; 
sound (a channel or strait so 
narrow that a strong man can 
swim across it.* Hence to 
measure the depth of water, 
as in a sownd), A. S. simd, 

Sover — See super. 

Spa — draw, pluck ; spasm (a con- 
vulsion, a dra/wing together). 
G. spaein. 

Spars — scattered; sparse, asperse 
(calumniate, as if sprinkling 
with dirty water), disperse, 
intersperse. L. spargere, spar- 
sus. 

Spati — roam ; eccpa^iate {roa/m at 
large in a subject). L. spa^iari. 
L. spa^mm, space. 

Spec ; spect— look, see, appear ; 
species (a kind or appearance), 



specie (hard money visible to the 
eye), specimen (something seen), 
specious (fair to see), conspicu- 
ous (thoroughly seen), despica- 
ble (fit to be despised, or looked 
doum upon), perspicacity (keen- 
ness of sight), perspicuous (clear, 
easily seen through), Sispect (put- 
look), circumspect (careful, as if 
looking around), expect (look 
out for), inspect (look into), in- 
trospection (a looking within), 
perspective (a look through 
distance), prospect (a look 
ahead), respect (look upon with 
approbation), retrospect (look 
hack), spectacle (a show to be 
looked at), spectacles** (glasses 
for looking through), spectator 
(an on-looker), specter (an ap- 
parition), spectrum, (the appear- 
ance of analyzed light f), sus- 



* The channel of the Hellespont, so celebrated on account of the famous 
bridge of boats built by Xerxes for the i)assage of his mighty army, has been 
made doubly celebrated by the exploits of two famous swimmers. Ijeander, of 
ancient story, swam across it nightly from Abydos to visit his mistress, Hero, 
the beautiful priestess of Venus, at Sestos. One tempestuous night he was 
drowned, and in the morning the billows cast his body forth upon the shore. 
At sight of her drowned lover, Hero, in despair, plunged into the flood and 
drowned herself. The second great swimmer was Lord Byron, who was a pas- 
sionate lover of Q-reek history and story. At the beginning of the present century 
he swam across the Hellespont to prove the correctness of the above legend. 

t Light is analyzed or separated into its elementary rays, or colors, by being 
passed through a triangular prism. Such passage subjects it to the greatest pos- 
sible amount of refraction, inasmuch as the ray enters one oblique surface and 
emei^es from another. The elementary rays composing white light possess differ- 
ent degrees of refrangibility. So the one ray of white light entering the prism 
emerges as seven rays of color seen distinctly on the screen in the following 
order : red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. These are the colors seen, 
in the rainbow, which is but a i<pectrum resulting from the refraction of sunlight 
through falling drops of water. The red color of sunset is the result of refrac- 
tion delivering the red ray to the eye when the others have been refracted out 
of range. The spectrum cast by the light of a solid substance fused to a white 
heat contains breaks or dark vertical lines. Each substance has its own peculiar 
form of breaks. Hence, scientists have been enabled to determine the substances 
composing the sun and other luminous heavenly bodies by an examination of 
their light on the spectroscope. 
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pect {look imder), L. specere, 
spectua. 

Speci— kind; species^ especial (ot 
a particular Mnd), special (of a 
particular kind), specify (to 
particularize, make of a par- 
ticular kind), spice (a kind of 
fruit). L. species. L. specere, 
to see, appear. 

Specul — watch-tower ; spect^Zate 
(to contemplate, as from a lofty 
wcUch-tower). L. speciUnm, L. 
specere, to look. 

Specul— a mirror; specular, L. 
spect^Zum. L. specere, to see. 

Spell — a saying, story ; speU 
(to teU the names of the let- 
ters*), spell (an incantation), 
gospeZ (the story of God), A. S. 



Sper (spe) — hope ; despair (to be 
wUTiout hope), prosper*^ (to 
have one's hopes advanced). L. 
spes. 

Sper (spei/r) — sow, scatter ; sperm 
(spawn, seed), sporadic (scat- 
tered here and there), spore (a 
seed), Q-. spe^rein. 



Sperm — seed. G. sperma.. G. 
speirein, to sow, scatter. 

Spher (spha/ir) — ball. Q-. sphaira. 

Sphin^ — throttle ; sphi/nx (a fabu- 
lous female, said to have stran- 
gled travelers who could not 
solve her riddle t). Gt, sphingein. 

Sphyx isphuz) — pulsate ; asphyxia, 
(suffocation, a stoppage of the 
pulse). Q-. sphusein. 

Spic — See spec. 

Spin — thorn ; spine (a thorn), 
spine (the thorny backbone), 
'^OTcnpine (the pig with the 
loose spines or thomsX). L. 
spina.. 

Spir— breathe ; spiracle (a hreath- 
ing-hole), spirit (formerly sup- 
posed to be the breath), aspire 
(breathe toward), aspirate (a 
breath sound), conspire (breathe 
together), expire (breathe out), 
inspire (breathe into), -perspire 
(breathe through), inspiration** 
(under breath expression), re- 
* spire (breathe again), transpire'^ 
(breathe, or ooze, out). L. spi- 
rare. 



* To be more exact in definition, the art of spelling is the art of making up 
the written word, or putting in the needed letters in their proper order. This 
view is expressed by the more critical word orthography. 

t This being was said to capture wayfarers and propound to them a riddle, on 
the failure to solve which she strangled them. Hence the name sphinx or stran- 
gler. (See Riddle.) A famous piece of ancient sculpture is the colossal Sphinx of 
the Nile Valley, situated near the Q-reat Pyramid. This Sphinx was carved out of 
a great granite rock, forming in itself a mound. The total length of the reclining 
body of the lion is one hundred and forty-six feet. The head measures twenty- 
eight feet six inches from the top to the chin. Across the shoulders it measures 
thirty-six feet, and the paws are extended about fifty feet. The features have 
been mutilated, in accordance with a tenet of the Mohammedan religion, which 
prohibits the use in art of the figure of any living being. 

X When attacked, the i)orcupine gathers himself into a ball, presenting in 
every direction his terrible quills. He can even discharge his quills, like arrows, 
striMng his enemy at a distance. 
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If man alone engross not Heaven's high csae.—Pope. 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June/ dear June! Now Ood be praised for June,—Lowdl, 

A silk-worm in her hand she laid ; 

Nor fear, nor yet diBgust, was stirred ; 
But gayly with her charge she played, 

As 'twere a nestling bird.— ifr*. Hale. 

Showa feats of his gymnaatic play, 

Head downward, clinging to the sj^ray.— Emerson, 

There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it.— Shakespeare. 

Calm as the dew-drop's, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose's breast 
Till it exhales to 'Hea.Yen.—WordsiPorth. 

Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, enbstantial^ black, 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a wedge 1 But when I look again. 
It is thine own ccUm home^ thy crystal shrine. 
Thy habitation from eternity \— Coleridge. (Mont Blanc.) 

Nor I alone— a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fullness of delight ; 
And langvidi forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of nigkt.—Bryamt. 

I count him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought, into which 
other men rise with labor and ^ifjicnlty.— Emerson. 

He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 

Inhales your spirit from the frost-winged gale. 

And freer dreams of heaven.— ifr«. Sigoumey. {Alpine Flowers.) 

And, as imagijiaXion bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local ^W^ation and a name.—Sh^ikespeare. 
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Spiss — thick ; inspissate (make 
thick). L. spissus. 

Splend — shine; spl&ndid, spl&n- 
^Qj. 804 resplendent, L. splen- 
dere. 

Spoli — spoil, booty ; spoliation 
(the taking of booty), spoil 
(plunder, take booty), despoU 
(take booty from *). L. spoUwoci. 

Spond ; spous — promise, an- 
swer; despond (give up and 
promise nothing), respond '^ 
(promise back), sponsor (a prom- 
ise in baptism), responsible (lia- 
ble to answer or promise back). 
L. spondere, sponsua. 

Spont — of one's own accord ; 
spcm^aneous. L. sponte, 

Spor — See sper. 

Spurn — foam ; spume, pwmice (a 
volcanic mineral, the foa/mr 
stone). L. spwma,. 

Spuri — false; sptmous. L. spvr- 
rius. 

Squal— borough, dirty ; squalid, 
squoZor, L. squalere. 

St — stand ; contrast {stand against), 
cost {stamd together), obstacle 
(something standing against), 
rest {stand back), stable {sta/nd- 
ing firm, also a stamd for 
horses). L. s^are. 

Stagrn — a still pool ; stagnate. 
L. sta^/num. 

Stala — drip; s^aZactite (a hang- 
ing crystal in a cave, caused 
by the drip from the lime- 
stone), stalagmite (a cone on 
the floor of a cave, caused by 
the limestone cWp). Gt.stalaein. 



Stamen ; stamin — a thread 
(especially the standing up 
warp in an upright loom); 
stamen (the thread-Uke part of 
a flower), stamina, (the prin- 
cipal strength of any thing, 
compared to the woven tJi/reads 
in cloth). L. stamen, staminis. 
L. s^are, to stand. 

Stann — tin ; stanniteroua. L. 
stannnm. 

Stant — standing ; constant {stand- 
ing together), distant *^ {stand- 
ing apart), extant {standing 
forth), instant {standing against), 
stanza, (a division of poetry 
ending with a pause or stand- 
ing still), circumstance (a thing 
standing arownd), anbstance 
(standing under or near). L. 
stana, stantia. L. s^are, to 
stand. 

Stas — a standing ; apostosy (a de- 
sertion or standing away), ec- 
stosy"^ (a standing out). G. 
stasis. G-. histemi, I stand. 

Stat — stand ; stute (condition, 
standing), station ''*'^^ {standing 
still), statue (a standing figure), 
stature (one's standing height), 
status (state, standing). L. s^are, 
status. 

Stat — standing; statics (the sci- 
ence of bodies at rest, standing 
still), apostate (a deserter sta/nd- 
ing apart from his party), hy- 
drostatics (the doctrine of stand- 
vng water and other liquids at 
rest). G. states. Q-. Mstemi, I 
stand. 



^ See Trophy. 
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STATUT — STRING; STRICT. 



Statut — place, put, set, estab- 
lish; statute (a law duly estab- 
lished), constitute (place to- 
gether), destitute (put oway), 
institute {establish in), restitvr- 
tion (a placing back), substitute 
{put under or instead of). L. 
statueve. L. s^are, to stand. 

Stell — star ; stellar, consteZZation. 
H200 L. steUsL. 

SteDO — narrow, close; stenogror 
phy (writing close). Qt. stenoa. 

Stereo — solid, stiff ; stereotype 
(a solid plate of type), stereo- 
scope (an instrument that gives 
the appea/ranrice^ of soUdity to 
objects presented in a picture). 
Q-. stereos, 

Steril — barren. L. steriUa. 

Stern — strew; conste?^ation (a 
throwing down). L. stemeve. 

Sternut — sneeze ; sternutsition. 
L. sternutare. 

Stert — snore ; s^er^orous. L. ster- 
tere. 

Stetho— the chest; stethosco^ 
(see scop). ^Gt. stethos. 

St hen — strength ; calis^T^emcs 
(exercises designed to promote 
beauty and strength). .G. sthenos. 

Stich — row, line ; acrostic (a word 
or sentence formed by a raiv of 
beginning letters). Gt. stichos. 

Stigm — a prick, mark, brand ; 
stigma,, stigmatize. Ot. stigma,. 
G. stigein, to prick. 

Stil — an iron pin ; s^etto. L. 
stilus. 

Still — drop; distill {drop down), 
instill {drop into). L. stiUare, 
li. stiZla, a drop. 



Stimul — goad; stimvla;te (goad 
on). L. sti/miUus. 

Stipendi — tax, tribute; stipend 
(a salary). L. stipendium. L. 
stips, stipis, small coin. 

Stipul — settle by agreement ; 
stipulate. L. stipuiari, 

Stirp — trunk, stem of a tree ; 
extirpate (root out, as if pull- 
ing up by the stem). L. stirps. 



Stitut— See stat, 

Stol {steH) — place, put, send ; 
stole (a robe to be put on), 
diastole (the dilation, or puMing 
aside, of the heart), a.\}ostle 
(one sent abroad), epis^Ze (a 
missive sent to), systole (con- 
traction, or putting together, 
of the heart). G. stellein. 

Stolid — firm, stupid. L. stolidus. 

Stom — mouth. G. stoma,. 

Stran^l {strangaJ) — halter ; strarir- 
gle (to choke, as with a hM- 
ter). G. strangale. G. strangos, 
twisted. 

Strat — spread ; s^ra^um, pros- 
trate, street (a broad passage). 
L. stemeve, stratua. 

Strateg" — a general ; strategy (the 
planning of a general), strata- 
^em"* (a scheme worthy of a 
general). G. strategos. G. stratos, 
an army ; ag'ein, to lead. 

Strenu — vigorous ; strenuous. L. 
strenuua. 

Strep — - rattle ; obstreperous 
(noisy, rattling against). L. 
s^repere. 

String ; strict—draw tight, bind, 
compass, urge ; stringent, strict. 
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astriction, astringent, boarcon- 
strictoVy ohstriction (obligation, 
a binding against), restrict (bind 
back), constrain (compel, bind 
together), distrain (seize goods 
for debt, pull asunder), district 
(a region, such as that in which 
a lord could distrain), distress 
(a calamity, o. pulling asunder), 
restrain (bind Imck), strain 
(draw tight), strait (compressed, 
narrow). L. stringere, strictus, 

Stroph (streph) — turn ; strophe (a 
part of a poem sung during a 
twm of dancing shows), apos^ 
trophe (a turning away from 
the audience to address one 
person or object only). G. 
strephein, 

Stru ; struct — build ; eonstrue'^'^^ 
(build together), construct (build 
together), destroy (uribwHd), in- 
strument (an implement, as if 
for building in), structure (a 
building), instruct (build into 
the mind), obstruct (buUd 
against). L. stru^re, structus. 

Strychn — nightshade, poison ; 
strychnine. Gt. struchnos, 

S t u c c — hardened, incrusted ; 
stucco (a kind of plaster). It. 
stucco. 

Stud — be busy about, study ;^°8 
student. L. studeve. 

Stult — foolish ; stultify (mdke> 
foolish). L. stultn^. 

Stup— be amazed ; stupid, stupefy, 
s^t/ipendous. L. s^^ere. 

Styl (stil) — Q,n iron point used in 



writing; s^^/^ographic (writing 
with an iron point), style (one's 
mode of writing). L. stilus 

Styp (styph) — contract, draw to- 
gether ; styptic. G. stuphein. 

Su — follow; purst^*^ (to follow 
forward), sue"^^ (to petition, to 
follow), suite (a following), suit 
(a case at law, that which is 
followed up, also a set, or suxy 
cession, of clothes). O. F. st^ir. 
L. sequi. 

Suad ; suas— persuade ; dissv/ide 
(persuade apart), ^eTsuade (per- 
suade thoroughly). L. suad^re. 

Suav — sweet; suave. L. suavi^. 

Sublim — raised on high. L. sub- 
limit. 

Subtil — fine, thin; subtle. L. 
subtilis. L. sub, under (or 
closely) ; tela, a web. L. texere, 
to weave. 

Succ — juice; si*cculent (full of 
juice). L. S'uccns. 

Sud — to sweat; s^^^atory, sudo- 
rific, exude. L. sudare. 

Sulfoc — choke ; suffocate. L. suf- 
focare. L. sub, under ; fauces, 
the throat, gullet. 

Suffi*agi — a vote; suffrage (the 
privilege of voting). L. suf- 
fragium. 

Sui — one's self; suicide (the kill- 
ing of one's self). L. sui. 

Sulc— furrow ; sulcated. L. sulcus. 

Suit — Lee salt. 

Sultan — victorious ; sultan (a 
ruler, the winner of victories'^). 
Arab, sultan. 



* The Mohammedan rulers were, for a time, the conquerors of the earth, and 
were properly called the '•^Victoriaus Ones.'*'' Claiming authority from Heaven to 
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I oonHder a human soul without educ&Uon like marble in a quctrry, which 
shows none of its inA«rent beauties until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colors, makes the Bxuface shine, and discovers every amamental cloud, spot, and 
vein that runs throughout the body of it.— Addiwn, 

Costly thy habU as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft prodaima the maja..—S?iake8peare, 

Pet, "Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your father^ 
Even in these honest mean Aa6i/iments ; 
Our puraea shall be proud, our garments poor : 
For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 
So honour peereth in the meanest TiabU.— Shakespeare, 

Baioa crowns by day, 

Fallid Sdene by rdght.— Longfellow, 

EpA^m^ral sages 1 what in«f rwcfions hoary 

For such a world of thought could furnish soopQi 
Each fading calyx a memento mori. 

Yet fount of hope \— Horace Smith, 

Yet not content with ajicestorial name. 

Or to be known because his fathers were ; 

He on this height hereditary stood. 

And gazing higher, pm^xwed in his heart 

To take another step,— JPoUok. (Byron.) 

And to the rock the root adA^res, 
In every /&re tme.—WordstPorth, 

Why not try a bit of hibernation ? There are few brains that would not be 
better for living on their own fat a little while.— Lowell. 

When Autumn nights were long and drear. 

And forest walks were dark and dim. 
How sweetly on the pilflrim's ear 

Was wont to steal the hermiVs hymn \— Scott, 

Oreat hiersacch 1 tell thou the silent aky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth, with her thousand tongues, praises Qod. 

—CkJieridge, {Mont Blanc.) 

BlessM the natures shored on every side 

With landmarks of hereditary thought ! 

Thrice happy they that wander not lifelong 

Beyond near succor o£ the household faith, 

The guarded fold that shelters, not con>fnes \—LoweU, 
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Sum ; sumpt — take ; assume 
(fake into), Qonswme (take whol- 
ly)y prestAwe (imagine, take he- 
foreTiand), vesimie (take agadn). 
L. strniere, swmptus. 

Sumiu — highest ; summit (the 
Mghest point), Sfu/m (the amount, 
the hdghest result), constmimate 
(to perfect, bring into one sum), 
L. swwmus. 

Sumptu — expense ; swmptuow& 
(expensive), swmptuBxy (relating 
to one's expenses). L. swmptu^. 
L. swmere, sv/mptus, to take. 

Super — over, above; superiov,'^^^ 
supemsl, superb, supremey sov- 
ereign^ (chief, over all), so- 
prano (the highest voice in 
music), suzerain (an over lord, 
a sovereign). L. super. 

Supercili— eyebrow; supercilious 
(haughty, having a tendency to 
lift the eyebrows). L. super- 
cHium, L. super, over ; cilium, 
eyelid. 

Superfici — surface ; superficisA 
(on the su/rface). L. superficies. 
L. super, above ; fades, face. 



Superstiti — ^witness ; superstition 
(the awe of one who witnesses 
something supposed to be su- 
pernatural). L. superstes, su- 
perstitis. L. super, over ; s^are, 
to stand. 

Supin — lying on one's back ; 
supine. L. supinus. 

Suprem — highest; supreme. L. 
supremus. 

Surd — deaf (hence irrational, or 
deaf to reason) ; absu/rd,^^* surd 
(having no rational root). L. 
surdus. 

Surg" ; surrect — rise ; surge (the 
rise or swell of the waves), 
insurgent (a rebel, rising upon 
authority), inst^rrec^ion (an up- 
rising), resurrection (a rising 
again), source (the rise or start, 
origin). L. surgere, surrectns. 

Surveill — superintend, watch ; 
sun'veUlance. F. surveillei. L. 
super, over ; vigilare, to watch. 

Suscept — receive ; susceptible 
(ready to receive). L. suscipere, 
susceptus. L. su^, under; capere, 
cap^us, to take. 



propagate their religion by the sword, and promising an immediate entrance 
into Paradise with an eternity of voluptuous enjoyments to those of their follow- 
ers who fell in battle, they were enabled to sweep the east and the south with 
their fanatical hordes. They also overran Spain and poured in upon the plains 
of south France preparatory to overrunning all Euroi)e. But they met a final 
repulse in that quarter at Tours from the troops of Charles, the great general of 
Prance, who thus saved Christianity from destruction, gaining also for himself 
the surname of Martel, or the ^^ Hammerer. ^^ The grandson of Charles was the 
scarcely less renowned Charlemagne. Eight hundred years after Tours, the 
Sultan, still trying to vindicate his name, effected a foothold in Europe, and 
made Constantinople his capital. Another Martel, in the i)erson of John Sobieski, 
of Poland, met and overthrew the conquering Sultan on the Danube. Since 
then, the Sultan's name has been a constant misnomer ; the victories have been 
continually against him ; and his empire has been gradually crumbling to decay. 
The world-conqueror (the Victorious One) has become, in modern parlance, the 
*• Sick Man of Constantinople." 
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SUT — TABERN, 



Sut — sewed ; suture (a seam). L. 
siLere, sutus. 

Swart — dark; stuarthy* A. S. 
sweart 

Swer — speak, swear; answer (to 
speak in reply), swea/r. A. S. 
sweria,n, 

Syc — fig ; sycamore (the fig-mvl- 
berry)y sycophant (a fulsome 
parasite, Uke one of those in 
ancient Athens, who showed 
were the stolen figs were kept). 
G. 5t^on. 

Syl — right of seizure; asylnro. (a 
place in which a person may 
not be seized, jf a place of refuge 
in distress). G. sule, 

Sylv — See sUv. 

Symposi — drinking party, ban- 
quet; symposixxm. G. swmpo- 
sion. G. sun, together; posts, 
a drink. 



Symptom — an accident, a hap- 
pening to one. G. sumptoma, 
G. sun, together; piptein, to 
fall. 

Syncop — a cutting short; synco- 
pate (to contract, or cut short, 
a word), syncope (a swoon, a 
cutting short of strength). G. 
sun, together ; coptem., to cut. 

Syndic — censor, regulator, con- 
troller ; syndicate (a combina- 
tion to regulate or control a line 
of business). G. sundicos, help- 
ing in a court of justice. J G. 
svji, together; dice, justice. 

Syring'—reed, pipe, tube ; syringe, 
G. surinx, suHngos. 

Tab — waste away; tabid. L. 

^o&ere. 
Tabern-— booth, hut; tdber^iacle 

(a tent, a little booth or hu^t). 



* literally blackened by heat. It was long supposed that a dark skin is due to 
exposure to the heat of the sun. It is noticed, for example, that the people in 
the south of Europe have dark complexions, while those in the north are fair. 
It is noticeable, moreover, that there is a shading off from the blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, fair-skinned Scandinavian through the brunette French, the dark-eyed 
Spanish and Italians, the swarthy Moors, to the coal-black complexion of the 
equatorial tribes. In fact, a 8ui)erstition once prevailed in Europe that a black 
skin was due to the intense heat of the equator, and that a white man would 
become black the instant he reached the ^''liney This superstition caused the 
greatest trepidation among the Portuguese mariners who explored the African 
coast prior to the discovery of America by Columbus. Only after a brave crew 
had x)assed the dreaded line was the superstition exploded. 

t Judaea had cities of refuge, three on each side of the Jordan, into which 
persons who had committed unintentional homicide could flee and be safe from 
the vengeance of the friends of the slain. The ancient temples were sanctuaiies 
in which it was not lawful to lay violent hands upon any one. The case of Pau- 
sanias, the Spartan, is a noted example of the ancient right of asylum. The hero of 
Plateea stained his laurels by treasonable correspondence with the Persian king 
whom he had so brilliantly defeated. Being detected, and finding himself pursued 
by the whole populace, he fled into a temple for protection. The people stood foiled 
at the entrance, recognizing the right of asylum. In the dilemma, the aged 
mother of the culprit took a stone and laid it on the threshold. The hint was 
taken, the entrance walled up, and the traitor starved to death. In the Middle 
Ages, the Christian churches and monasteries retained the right of sanctuary. 

X The assistant judge was a censor or regvlator of manners. 
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t(W6m (a wajrside inn, origi- 
nally a hut). L. taberna. 

Tabul — plank, table; tdbuZar {m 
the form of a table), tdbiUate 
(make tables or synopses of), 
entablature (the part of a build- 
ing surmounting the columns, 
though originally the pedestal 
or planked flooring), table.* L. 
tabula. 

Tac — be silent; tacit, tocitum 
(having a tendency to silence), 
reticent (remaining sUenf). L. 
tocere. 

Taeh — fasten ; attach {fasten to), 
detach (unfasten). Bret, tacha. 

Tact — touch; con^ac^ {touch to- 
gether), intact {untouched), tact 
(dehcacy of touch), toc^ile {touch- 
able). L. tangeve, ^oc^s. 

Tact {toss) — arrange, order; too- 
tics (the £irt of maneuvering, 
or arranging, troops). G. tas- 
sein. 



Tag— See tang. 

Tagrll— cut; intaglio (a kind of 
carved, or cv4, into, work). It. 
tagliave. 

Taill — cut; taUov (a cutter of 
cloth), detail ^^ {cut into pieces), 
entail (to bestow as a heritage, 
like the abridged, or cut into, 
title to real estate f), reta4l{cut 
small), tally (a notched stick). 
F. taiUer. F. tadUe, a slitting, 
an incision. L. talea, a wand, 
rod. 

Tain — See ten. 

Tal — heel; talon (a claw). L. 
tains. 

Talent — a sum of money, a 
gift.*^ L. talentnm. G. talanton. 

Talism {telesm) — mystery; tdHs- 
man (a charm). G. telesma. 

Tandem — at length ; tandem t 
(one after the other, making 
great length). L. tandem,. 

Tang — ^touch; tangent {a straight 



* The famous Boman laws of the Twelve TaUes were so called because they 
were inscribed on tables of brass to secure their preservation. These laws were 
framed by a body of men called decemvirs because of their number. The laws 
were taken mainly from the institutions of other nations, and were modified so 
as to meet the peculiar condition of things at Rome. In this resi)ect a wisdom 
was displayed that afterward was exemplified in the making of the Constitution 
of the United States. To retain what had been found good in the old and well 
tried, and to try only as few novelties and experiments as were absolutely una- 
voidable, was the principle upon which our great fundamental law was based. 
It is, therefore, a historical instrument, the development or outcome of the exp>e- 
rience of all the ages in the work of government. This is why it stands the 
strain of use. Constitutions framed on abstract theories of social order have 
been snapi)ed like frail threads when placed as restraining harness upon masses 
that were following out historical tendencies. Hence, experience is the basis of 
sound legislation, and to the legislator a knowledge of history is indispensable. 

t The English law permits a testator to fix a line of descent for the real 
estate which he holds in fee {absolutely). The great estates in England are all 
entailed, being only life interests to the holders. They are entailed in the line 
of the eldest son, according to the there prevailing law of primogeniture. A father 
can not dispose of his son's estate nor keep him out of his inheritance under 
the entail. 

X This use of the word originated as a university pun. 
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I Bee the pcttient mother read 

"With aching heart, of wrecks that float 

Disabled on those seas remote. 

Or of some great herx/ic deed 

On battle-fields where thousands bleed 

To lift one hero into fame.—lJongfelhw. 

The hermit of that loneliest «o/itude, 

The eUent desert of a great New Th.o\igh.t.^LoweU, 

How beautiful is youth I how bright it gleams 

With its il/tMions, aerations, dreams I 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend I— Longfellow, 

Ye ocean-waves I that, wheresoe'er ye roll, 
Yield homage only to etemsl laws I— Coleridge. 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauiAea seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sjx>r^ed in thy heajo[i.— Campdell. (To the Sainbow.) 

He knew not if the brotherhood 

His homily had XLnderstood.— Longfellow. 

And knew gods, nympAs, and heroes, which were quite as good com^ny as sunists 
and aspira,teB.—Loufell. (Keats.) 

And still, as on liiB funeral day, 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around. 

With the mute homage that we i)ay 

To consecrated ground.— ZTo^^A;. (Bums.) 

In the horoscope of nations, 
like aBcendant con^^effations. 

They control the coming yearB.—LongfeOow, 

And there their lutspitahle fires bum clear.— BaUeck. 

Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the west.— WhiUier. 

So saying, with dispo^Aful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent.— Milton. (Wve.) 

Horizons mute that wait their poet rise.-Lowdl. 

Here, where the/orest opens southward. 

Between its hospitable pines. 

As through a door, the warm sun shines.— Whittier. 
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line just touching the circum- 
ference of a circle), contagion 
(toucMng together), con^igruous 
{touching toget?oer\ contingent 
(dependent, toucMng upon), 
ta/ngih\e (capable of being 
touched). L. tcmgeve, 

Tant — so great; ton^amount. L. 
tantua. 

Tapes — carpet, woolen rug, cloth ; 
tapestry (cloth hangings), tape, 
tippet. G. tapes, tapetis. 

Taph — tomb ; eipitaph (an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb), cenotaph (a 
monument without a grave, 
hence an empty tomb). G. tapTios. 

Tard — slow; tardy, retard L. 
tardus. 

Tart (tirit) — shiver; tartan (the 
woolen material of the Scotch 
plaid.* Originally a flimsy- 
woolen cloth of Spain that 
caused its wearer to shiver with 
cold). Sp. tiritsir. 

Taur — bull. L. taums. 

Tauto — ^the same thing ; tow tology 
(speaking the same thing over 
and over). Q. tauto. Gt. to auto. 

Tax — order, arrangement; taxi- 
dermy (the arrangement of 
skins to resemble the living 
animals), syntax (the treatment 
of the arrangement of words 
in a sentence). G. taxis. G. 
tossein, to arrange. 

Teclin — art; technical (relating 



to an art), pyrotecTmics (the art 
of fire-works), -polytechnic (de- 
voted to many a/rts). G. techne. 

Tect — carpenter, builder; archi- 
tect^ 184 (the chief bvMder). G. 
tecton. 

Tect— See teg, 

Tedi (tcedi) — irksomeness ; tedious. 
L. tcedium. L. tcedet, it irks. 

Teg; tect — cover; ^grument (a 
covering), in^egrument, detect '* 
(uncover), protect (cover in 
front), toga, (a mantle, for cov- 
ering). L. tegere. 

Tegul — tile ; tegtUar, tUe. L. 
tegula. L. tegere, to cover. 

Tele — afar off; telegraph, tele- 
scope, ^efephone. G. tele. 

Telliiri — the earth ; tellurian (an 
instrument illustrating the mo- 
tions of the earth). L. tellus, 
teUuris. 

Tern — strong drink; abstemious 
(refraining from, strong drink). 
L. temum. 

Temer — rash ; temerity (rash- 
ness). L. temerus, 

Temn — despise ; contemn. L. 
t&mnere. 

Temper — regulate, qualify. L. 
temperare. 

Tempest — season, weather. L. 



Tempi — temple ; temple, contem- 
plate (consider, as did the augurs 
in the temple). L. templum. 



• When Jeannie Deems went to London to plead with the Queen for the life of 
her sister, she besought the Duke of Hamilton to procure her an audience with 
the royal lady. Before entering the presence of the Duke, she arrayed herself in 
the national plaid, saying that "the heart of MacCallummore will be as cold as 
death can make it when it does not warm to the tartan.^'^—'^ Heart of MicUothiah,^* by 
Scott. 
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TEMPOR — TEBR. 



Tempor — time; temporary (en- 
during for a short time), tem- 
poral (belonging to tims), tem- 
porize (to serve the present 
time), contemporaneous (at the 
same time), extem^porary (out 
of the moment or tim^e). L. 
tempuSy temporia. 

Tempt — prove, try; tempt, at- 
tew,pt. L. temptare, tentare. 

Ten; tent — hold; tenable, ten- 
ant, ^riacious, tenement, tenet, 
tenon, tenor, tenure, abstain,^ 
contain,^^^ content (contained, 
held together), con^ment, con- 
^mue, con^muous, coun^r^ance 
(visage, holding together), de- 
tain, entertain^* (Jiold among), 
ohtain^^ (Jwild near), pertom 
(Jiold, or extend, through to), 
retmn, sustcdn (uphold, hold 
under). L. tenere. 

Tend ; tent — stretch, reach ; 
tend (reach toward), attend ^^' ^ 
(stretch, or give heed, to), con- 
tend (stretch out thoroughly), 
distend (stretch apart), extend *''* 
(stretch out), intend^^^ (stretch 
into), portend ^^'^ (point out, 
stretch forth), pretend^^^ (stretch 
or spread before, as a veil), 
subtend (stretch under), tender 
(to offer, stretch out toward), 
tender (to reach to), tendon (the 
stretcher at the end of a mus- 
cle). L. tendere, tentus. 

Tender (tener), thin, tender. ^^ 
L. tener. 

Tens (temps) — time. F. temps. 
L. tempiLS. 

Tens — stretched; tense (tightly 



stretched), tension (stretching), 
intense (stretched into). L. 
tendere, tensus. 

Tent — stretched ; tent (a pavilion 
stretched, or spread, out), tenter 
(a frame for stretching cloth), 
intent (purpose, stretching into), 
ostentation (display, stretching 
before the eyes). L. tendere, 
tentus. 

Tent — feel, try ; tentacle (a 
feeler), tentatiwe (on trial). L. 
^n^are. L. tenere, to hold. 

Tenu — thin; tenuity, attenuate 
(make thin), extenuate (excuse, 
thin out). L. tenuis. 

Tep — be warm ; tepid.. L. ^jpere. 

Terg — the back; tergiversation 
(a subterfuge, as if shuflaing 
around and showing one's 
hack). L. tergum. 

Terg ; ters — wipe ; deterge (tuipe 
off), terse (condensed, clean). 
L. tergere, tersus. 

Termin — boundary, end ; ter- 
minate (to end), uerminus (the 
end), determine (to settle or 
end the matter), exterminate 
(destroy utterly, as if driving 
beyond the boundaries). L. 
terminus. 

Tern — by threes ; ternary. L. 
terni. L. ter, three times. 

Terr — earth, land, ground ; inter 
(bury, put into the earth), par- 
terre (an even piece of garden 
extending along the ground), 
terrier (a dog that burrows in 
the ground), territory (an ex- 
tent of land), terra flrma (the 
solid ground), terra incognita 
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(the wnknown kmd), terra cotta 
{baked earth), terra, alba {white 
earth), terrene, terrestrial, ter- 
race (a platform of earth), ter- 
raqueous (consisting of land 
and water), subterranean, Med- 
iterranean (the Sea in the 
Midst of the La/nds), L. terra. 

Terr — to frighten; terrible, ter- 
ror, terrific, deter {frighten 
from). L. terrere. 

Terti— third ; tertiary. L. tertius, 

Tessell— little cube, small square 
piece of stone ; tessellated, L. 
tessella. 

Test — shell; testaceous (having 
a hard sTielT), L. testa. 

Test— witness; attest (bear wit- 
ness to), contest (call to toit- 
ness), detest (execrate, call upon 
the gods to witness), intestate 
(without a will duly witnessed), 
protest (bear witness publicly), 
test (cause to witness), testify 
(bear witness), testimony (the 
evidence of a witness). L. testis. 

Test— head; testy {hot-?ieaded). 
O. F. teste. L. tes^a, shell, 
skull. 



Testat — make a will ; testator 
(the maker of a will), intestate 
(without a toill), testament (a 
vnH). L. tes^air, testatus. 

Tetra — four ; tetrasyllable, te- 
^rarch, trapezium (a small table, 
a four-footed bench). G. tetra. 

Text — woven ; textile, texture, 
text (the subject woven out in 
the discourse), context {woven, 
or joined, together), pretext 
{woven in front, £is a veil). L. 
texere, tex^us. 

The — a god; tfieology (the doc- 
trine relating to God), atheism. 
(denial of the existence of God), 
tJieism (belief in God), the- 
ocracy {govemrp^^i directly by 
God), apotheosis (a deification, 
or causing to be a god on de- 
parting from this life), Pan- 
tlieon (a temple at Rome dedi- 
cated to oM the gods*), enthiu- 
siasm (inspiration, having a 
god within). G. theos. 

The — place, put ; ^/leme^^' (a sub- 
ject put down for argument), 
anti^/iesis (a contrast, a placing 
opposite), eyithet (a term or 



♦ In their career of conquest the Romans encountered all forms of heathen- 
ism, different countries having different divinities and different forms of wor- 
ship. The Romans respected all those religions, and even formally adopted the 
gods of the conquered countries. And they finally erected in the city a temple 
dedicated, not. like the others, to individual gods, but to aU the gods of the 
Roman Empire. This hospitality to their divinities and tolerance of their relig- 
ion, together with other wise concessions, tended to reconcile the conquered 
races to the doAinion of Rome and to consolidate the vast empire. When 
Christianity came preaching the one true Gk)d, and the worthlessness of aU the 
Qods, the Boman government assailed it with the most bitter persecution. For 
three hundred years the Christians were driven to caves in the earth or torn by 
wild beasts to make a Roman holiday, until at last a Roman emperor, Constan- 
tino the Great, the founder of Constantinople, was converted. Christianity 
spread over the empire ; the gods of the Pantheon were abolished, and the Pan- 
theon itself became a Christian church. 
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Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-makGB.—CoUfidge. 

Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 

Beyond the horizon of their how]B.—LongfeUow, 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 

"With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 

And draw her home with jsmQic— Shakespeare, 

Yon tower which rears its head so high, 
And hids de^ance to the sky, 

InvitQQ the hostile winds.— //awnoA More, 

And oft, with holy hymns ^ he charm 'd their ears : 
(A music more m«!todious than the spheres.)— i>ry(fc». 

Oh 1 the joy 
Of young icfeas painted on the mind. 
In the warm, glowing colors Fancy spreads 
On 6\^ects not yet known, when all is new, 
And all is lovely 1 -Hannah More. 

The weary idd takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hskU^di.— Holmes. 

How sweet, upon the ambient air, 

Swelled out their music free 1 
O, when the pangs of death I bear. 

Sing ye that song to me.— ilTr*. Sigoumey, 

Earth, and air, and sea, and sky, 
And the Imperial sun, that scatters down 
His wwereign splendor ui)on grove and town.— LongfeBow, 

"What muse but thine can equsl hints inspire. 
And fit the deep-mouth'd Pindar to thy lyre : 
Pindar, whom others in a labored strain. 
And forc'd expression, imitate in vain V— Addison. 

Nursed by men with empires in their brains.— Xom^. 

In thy imperial name. 
The hearts of the bold and artfent dare 

The dangerous path of fame.—Perdval. (To the Eagle,) 

Save when your own imperUyus branches swinging. 
Have ma4e a solemn music of the wind \— Coleridge, 
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expression put upon one), hy- 
X)o</iesis(a supposition, a,placmg 
wnd&r)y metaiT^sis (a transpo- 
sition, a placing over), paren- 
thesis (a pair of brackets in- 
closing something added or put 
m beside), syn^Tiesis (a puttmg 
together), tlieais (an argument 
or treatment la4d down). G. 
Uthemi, 

Thea — see; ^Tieater (a place for 
seeing shows), amphi^Tieater (a 
place for seeing all arownd). 
Q-. ^^eoomai, I see. 

Theor — behold, contemplate ; 
theory ^^^ (a line of contempla- 
Uon or reasoning), theorem 
(something to be contemplated 
or reasoned out). G. theorem. 
Q-. thsoros, a spectator. Q-. 
theaom.ai, I see. 

Therapeut — attendant ; tJiera- 
peutio (relating to the physi- 
cian's, or attendcmfs, ait). G. 
therapeiLeiD., G. therap, an as- 
sistant. 

Theri— wild beast ; mega^T^eWum 
(the great beast), dmotherinm. 



(the terrible beast). G. tJierion. 
G. ther. 

Therm— warm, heat; ^T^rmal, 
^/^eTTnometer, isotherm (lines 
showing equal annual Tieat), 
TTiermoipylae (the Pass of the 
Sot Springs). G. thermos. 

Thorax — breast-plate, chest. G. 
thorax. 

Thur — frankincense ; thurible 
(the censer for the burning of 
incense). L. Hvas, thu/ria. 

Tic — See tac. 

Tid — time, hoiu:, season ; tide 
(the seasonable rise of the wa- 
ter*), tidings (news of the hai>- 
penings of the time), tidy (neat, 
seasonable). A. S. tid. 

Tim — to fear; timid, Hmorous, 
intimidate. L. ^imere. 

Tin — See ten. 

Ting ; tinct— dyed ; tinge, tinct- 
ure, tint (a tinge, or dye, of 
color), taint (to stain, or dye). 
L. tmgeve, tinctxxB. 

Tir — pull, draw; rehire {draw 
bach), ^rade (a \ong-drawn-o\xt 
reproof). F. ^irer. It. tiroxe. 



* The tide is due to the attraction of the moon and, to some extent, to the 
attraction of the sun. The rising is called the Jkxxi, and the falling the ebb tide. 
When the sun and moon are in conjunction or opposition, we have our highest 
tide, called spring tide, as the result of their joint attraction. This occurs at new 
moon and full moon. When the moon is in the first or last quarter, the sun is 
then in a ix)6ition to partly neutralize or overcome the moon^s attraction. We 
then have the lowest tide, called neap tide. The tide rises simultaneously on 
opposite sides of the earth. This is due, in the first place, to the moon's attrac- 
tion pulling the loose water up from the solid earth, and, in the second place, to 
its pulling the solid e£trth away from the loose water on the other side. A cor- 
responding depression of the waters or low tide occurs on the sides of the e£trth 
that are at right angles to the direction of the moon's attraction. 

The conformation of the land may cause an exceptionably high tide, as in 
the Bay of Pundy. Here the wide entrance receives a long section of the tidal- 
wave, which, as it advances to the interior angle, is forced together and upward 
until it reaches the phenomenal height of sixty feet and upward. 

Hence the language of the proverb, ** Time and tide wait for no man.** 
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TIR — TORT. 



Tlr — a novice; tiro. L. tiro. 

Tlss — weave; tissue (a web). F. 
tisser. 

Titlll— tickle ; titiU&tion. L. titil- 
Zare. 

Titul — inscription, title. L. tUvr- 
lus. 

Toe (toqu) — strike; tocsin (the 
striking of the alarm bell). 
O. F. toqu&r. 

Tog— See teg. 

Toll — cloth ; • toUeX, (appaxel, 
cktthes). F. toile. L. tela, a 
web, thing woven. 

Toler — put up with ; toferate. L. 
toUrsiVQ. 

Tom {temn) — cut; anatomy (the 
structure of a body as revealed 
in dissection or cutting up), 
atom*^ (an ultimate part that 
admits no division or cutting 
up *), phlebotomy (blood-letting, 
a cutting of the veins), epitome 
(an abridgment, a cutting on 
the surface), tome (a volume, 
formerly a section of papyrus). 
G. temnem. 

Tomb (^t^m&)— tomb. G. ^^^m&os. 

Ton — tone (as if obtained by the 
stretching of a string); tone, 
tonic (giving tone), diatonic 
(proceeding by tones), into?ie, 
tune. G. torws. G. teinein, to 
stretch. 



Tons — chpped ; tori«ure (the clip- 
ping ot the hair or beard). L. 
tonctere, tonsus. 

Tons — an oar; tonsil (the little 
oar). L. tonsa. 

Top — a place; topography (tfe- 
scription ot a place), topic (a 
common place). G. topos. 

Torti — turn; tornado (a violent 
wind suddenly returned), at- 
torney (see attorn). L. torTiare. 
L. tornus, a lathe. 

Torp — benumb; torpid, torpedo 
(a fish that electrifies or causes 
numbness). L. torpere. 

Torr — be dry ; torrid {dry, 
scorched, hot). L. torrere. 

Torrent — hot, boiling, raging. 
L. torrent, torrentis. L. tor- 
rere, to heat. 

Tors — stump, trunk; torso (the 
trunk of a statue). It. torso. 
L. thyrsus, a stalk, stem. G. 
thursos, a stalk, rod, thyrsus. 

Tors — twist; torsion (a twisting). 
L. torquere, torsi. 

Tort — twist, wring ; contort (tunst 
together), distort {twist apart), 
extort ^'* {twist out), retort iftoist 
back), torture (a wringing pain), 
tortoise (the reptile with the 
twisted feet), tortuous (crooked, 
twisted), tart (the twisted cake 
or pie), torch (made of a twisted 



* One of the recognized properties of matter is divisibility. The process of 
division may be carried beyond what the eye is capable of seeing by making use 
of fine instruments and a powerful microscope. The particles obtained by the 
extreme limit of physical separation are susceptible of further division, and the 
mind can conceive of their being divided and subdivided. But it conceives an 
ultimate limit to this process of division, and the particles thus obtained are 
called atoms because they are not susceptible of further aivieian. AjisUomy, Epitome, 
Liithotowy, Phlebotomy, Tome. 
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piece of tow), torment (to 
wring with pain). L. torqv^YQ, 
tortus. 

Tot — entire, 6ill ; totaXy swotout 
(over dlT). L. toUxa. 

Tour {toum) — turn; tour (a cir- 
cuit or tum\ contour (an out- 
line, a turn together), &Qtowr 
(a turn aside). F. tournQT. L. 
tomsiVQ. 

Toum — turn ; tot^mquet (a tv/rrv- 
ing instrument for tightening 
a bandage, and stanching the 
flow of blood), tourney (a joust, 
a tu/ming roimd about), tournsr 
ment (a jousting or turning 
about). F. toumer. L. tomaxe. 
L. tomus, a lathe. 

Tout— See tot. 

Toxic — poison for arrows; toxi- 
cology (the science of poisons), 
intoxicate (to put poison into 
the blood). G. toxicon. G. 
toxon, a bow. 

Tracli — rough ; trachea, (the 
roi^gr/^-surfaced wind-pipe). G. 
trachn^. 

Tract— draw; at^roc^ (draw to), 
contract (draw together), dis- 
tract (draw apart), extract (draw 
out), protract (draw forward), 
retraxit (draw hack), tract (a 
short treatise dra/wn up), tra^t 



(a region drawn or spread out). 
L. trahere, tractus, 

Tradit — deliver, betray; tradi- 
tion^^^ (the story of the past 
delivered by one generation to 
another), traitor (one who be- 
trays or delivers up), be^ra^"' 
(to deliver up). L. ^radere, tra^ 
ditus. 

Trag" — goat; tragedy (a drama 
presenting a fatal issue, orig- 
inally a play or song at which 
a goat was sacrificed to Dio- 
nysius). G. tragos. 

Trah — draw ; sub^raT^end (the 
part to be subtracted or drawn 
down), -portray (to represent 
with lines drawn forth), ^rail. 
L. trahere. 

Trait — draw, drawn; trait*^ (a 
feature, as if a line or stroke), 
portrait (a likeness drawn out). 
F. traire, trait. L. trahere, 
tractus. 

_Trait — See tradit. 

Tranquill — at rest. L. tran- 
quUlas. 

Trans — across ; transom (a cross- 
beam over a door). L. trans. 

Trap (trapp) — stair ; trap (an 
igneous rock of columnar 
structure, and seeming to rise 
in steps*). Dan. trappa.. 



* The trap rook is formed by passing upward in a molten condition through a 
fissure in the earth's crust and cooling so as to occupy the fissure. The compression 
In such a narrow space while cooling tends to give it the columnar structure. The 
trap-rock is very hard, and thus capable of resisting to a remarkable extent the 
action of the elements. When the adjacent crust is torn and worn away, the 
face of the trap formafion, with its apparently Im.mortal columns towering in 
the air, presents to the eye a highly interesting, or even magnificent spectacle. 
Among the famous examples of this formation are the Palisades of the Hudson 
River, the Giant's Causeway in Ireland, and PingaPs Cave, on the Island of 
Staffa. 
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Every clod feels a stir of migM, 

And instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 

CUmbs to a soul in grass and lowers.— Low^. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black ifi^ifl^ence,— ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance 1 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on.— Brxniming, 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love. 

Interpreted, my own.— Coleridge. 

I like this in our friend Johannes Taurus^ that he c€irries everywhere and 
maintains his ineiUar temperature, and will have every thing acoommod&te itself to 
that.— Lotoell. 

Bring us i>oetry which finds its rhymes and coM^ences in the rhymes and iterar 
tions of natvire.— Emerson. 

Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 

And his whole figure breathed intelligence.— Wordsioorth, 

Spirita are not^nely touched, 
But to Jlne i88uea.—8hakespeare. 

No morteX ever dreams 
That the scant i8thm\iB he encamps wgon 
Between two oceans, one, the Stormy, i>a8sed. 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to ventvae on, 
Has been th&t future whereto prophets yearned 
Por the fulfillment of earth's cheated hope. 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of song.— I^oweU. 

From his half i^iw^rant life, also, he was a kind of traveling gazette, carrjring 
the whole budget of local gossip from house to house ; so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satietsMtion.-Jrving. 

Jag. All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many f>arts. 
His acts being seven ages.— Shakespeare. 

I>wells there a time the wandering rail. 
Or the itinerant dove f— Charlotte Smith. 
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Trapez — a table ; trapezium 
(having the form of a small 
tiible), trapeze (having the form 
of a trapezium). G. trapeza. 
G. tetra, four; pez&y foot. 

Trav (traf) — beam ; architrave 
(the lower portion of the en- 
tablature, being the chdef beam 
resting inmiediately on the 
colimms). F. traf. L. trdbs. 

Travail— toii, labor. F. travail. 

Treacher (tricher) — to trick ; 
treachery. O. F. tricfier. 

Treasur {thesaur) — store, hoard; 
tre<isurey treasury.* G. the- 
sauTos. G. ti^Tiemi, theso, I 
place. 

Treat {tract) — handle ; treat, 
treatise, treaty, entreat. ^^^ L. 



tractate. L. trahere, tractus, to 
draw. 

Trebl (tripl) — threefold ; treble. 
L. triplus. L. tri, three ; plus, 
full. 

/Trell (treilT) — a. latticed frame; 
trellis (lattice-work). F. treille. 
L. trichila, tricla, an arbor. 

Trem — tremble; tremble, tremor, 
tremendous (causing to trem- 
ble), tremulous. L. tremere. 

Trench — cut ; trench (a ditch cut 
in the ground), trenchant (cut- 
ting), trencher (a wooden plate 
to cut or carve things on), re- 
trench (cut down). F. trencher. 

Trend — roll, turn round; trend 
(bend away, as if turning 
round). M. E. ^ren^en. 



* When Croestis, the famous King of Lydia, was in possession of his great 
wealth and in the pride of his i)ower and opulence, he was visited by Solon, the 
renowned legislator of Athens, and one of the Seven Wise Men of Q-reece. The 
monarch, desirous of making an impression upon his distinguished visitor, took 
the latter through his treasury, ablaze with wealth in every conceivable form. 
As the philosopher gave no sign, the king endeavored to i)enetrate his thoughts 
by asking him whom he considered the happiest person that he had yet encount- 
ered. After a period of reflection, greatly to the astonishment of the monarch, 
Solon mentioned some obscure individual in Athens. This poor man, he stated, 
had brought up a large family of boys and girls, not one of whom had gone 
astray. After such a glorious achievement, he was further privileged, in his old 
age, to die in the front of battle fighting for his country. Greater cause of happi- 
ness to an individual had not come under his notice. Being questioned again to 
the same purport, he mentioned a certain poor widow of Sparta. On the approach 
of the Olympian games, her two sons, desirous of securing their mother a favor- 
able seat, and failing to find their cattle in time, hitched themselves to her 
chariot and dashed away to Olympia. This act of maternal piety produced such 
universal applause that the boys were permitted to lodge in the temple of Aiwllo. 
In the morning they were found dead, the god having adopted and taken them 
unto himself. The mortified king, in his imi)atience, at last asked directly : 
"How about me?" "Alas!" replied Solon, "no one can be pronounced happy 
till after his death, for he c^n not tell what reverses may be in store for him." 
The force of this remark came home to Croesus afterward, when, despoiled of 
his kingdom and wealth by the conquering Cyrus, he was led forth a miserable 
captive to die on the funeral pyre. In the anguish of the moment he groaned 
aloud, " Oh 1 Solon 1 Solon I " Cyrus was curious to know why he called on 
Solon ; and being told of the incident in the treasury, he was so moved that he 
decided to spare the life of his unhappy captive, and ever afterward he kept him 
near his person. 
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TEEPID — TROP. 



Tpepid — trembling, agitated ; 
trepidation, intrepid (fearless, 
not trembling). L. trepidus. 
O. L. trepevBy to turn round. 

Tri — three ; triad (a union of 
three), triangle, tribrach (9, 
poetic foot having three short 
syllables), ^Wdent (a three-toothed 
spear), triennial (occurring once 
in three years), trifoliate, tri- 
glyph (the three-grooved tablet 
in the Doric frieze), trihedron, 
trilateral, trio, triple, triipod, 
trisect, trivial (unimportant, like 
the gossip at the tavern where 
three roads meet). L. tri. 

Tri — (See trit) ; detriment. 

Trib — race, family (like the three 
original families in Rome) ; 
^ri6une (the chief of a tribe). 
L. tribus. L. tres, tri, three. 

Trib — rub, waste away ; dia- 
tribe (an abusive harangue, a 
wasting away of time). G. 
tribein. 

Tribul — a threshing sledge with 
spikes ; tribulation ^^^ (aflliction, 
as if under the threshing 
sledge*). L. tribulum.. L. te^'ere, 
to rub. 

Tribiit — assign, allow, grant, 
pay ; attribute {grant to), con- 
tribute (pay together), distribute 
(grant, or place, apart), vetribu- 
tion (a paying back), tribute^^^ 
(a sum paid), tributavy'^^ (pay- 
ing tribute to). L. tribueve, 
tributus. L. tribus, a tribe. f 

Trie — hindrances, vexations. 



wiles, snares; intricate (in- 
volved, as if by hindrances), 
extricate (to disentangle, as 
from snares), intrigue (to plot, 
to insnare). L. tricee. 

Triev — See trov. 

Trigon — triangle ; trigonometry 
(the science that measures tri- 
angles). G. trigonon. Gt. tri, 
three; goma, angle. 

Trin— by threes ; ^rmity. L. trini. 
L. tres, tria. 

Trit — rub ; attrition (nibbing 
against), de^ri^us (loose matter 
rubbed down), detriment (a 
rubbing away), ^ri^urate (to 
grind, rub), trite (worn out, 
rubbed away), try (to test, as 
by rubbing the com out of 
straw), tribulation (trial, as 
with a jlail). L. ^erere, ^ri^us. 

Triumph — a public rejoicing 
over a victory. L. triumphns. 

Triv — See trov. 

Troch (trech) — run ; trochee (a 
running measure), truek (a 
wheel, runner), truekle-hed (a 
bed running on trucks, or 
wheels). G. ^recT^ein. 

TrogI — hole, cave ; troglodyte 
(cave-dweller). G. trogle. 

Tromb — trumpet ; ^rom&one (the 
great trumpet). It. tromba. 

Trop — a turn-, tropic (the cir- 
cle at which the sun turns), 
trope ,(a figure, or turn, of 
speech), trophy (a monument 
of the rout of an enemy who 
turn to flight, a memento of 



* Hence the phrase " under the harrow of c^iction.^^ 

t Hence tribute meant literally the sum paid by a conquered tribe. 
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victory *), heliotrope (the flower 
that constantly turns to the 
sun). G. tropQ, G. trepeiUy to 
turn. 

Trov — find ; trover (an action 
arising out of the findmg of 
goods), treasure-^rcwe (treasure 
fou/nd)y contri/ve (invent, find 
out), retrieve (recover, find 
again). O. F. trover. 

True — fierce, wild, cruel; trucu- 
lent. L. truXf tribcia. 

Trud ; tpus — thrust ; detritde 
{thrust doum), extrude {thrust 
out)y intrude^'^ {thrust into), ob- 
trude {thrust against), protrude 
(thrust forth) f abstruse (difficult, 
thrust aAva/y from ready appre- 
hension). L. trudere, trusus. 

Tpunc — stump, staff; truncate 
(cut off, and make a stump), 
trunk (the stem, or stump, of 
a tree), ^rw?icheon"^ (a mar- 
shal's short staff), trounce (to 
beat with a stick). L. truncx^^. 

Tuber — a swelling ; tuber (a 
rounded, swelling root), pro- 
^t^erant {swelling forward). L. 
tuber. 

Tuit — watch, protect, look ; twl- 
tion (the sum paid for the train- 
ing, and therefore watching 
over, of a pupil), intuMion (an 



inward insight or instinct, a 
looking upon), tutelox {protect- 
ing), tutelar {guardianship), 
tutor (a guardian). L. tueri^ 
tudtus. 

Turn — to swell, surge up; twmid. 
{swollen), ^^mulus (a mound, 
or swell, of earth), tumvXt (a 
su/rging up of a crowd), tumefy 
{cause to swell), intumescence 
(the act of swelling). L. tumere. 

Tunic — an under-garment. L. 
tu/nicsi. 

Turb — disturb, drive ; turhid {dis- 
turbed), ^t^rftulent (very dis- 
turbing), disturb {drive apart), 
ipertu/rb {disturb thoroughly). L. 
twrbare. L. turba, a crowd (or 
confused mass). 

Turbo — spindle, reel ; turbot (a 
fish having the rhomboidal 
form of a reel). L. turbo. 

Turg— swell out ; turgid {swollen). 
L. turgere. 

Turp — base, wicked; turpitude. 
L. turpis. 

Turr — tower ; turret (a little 
tower), tower. L. turris. 

Tus — strike ; con^t^sion (a severe 
bruising, a striking together). 
L. tundere, tusus. 

Tut — See tuit. 

Twi — double; twice, tunbill, tung 



* The American Indian bears away tlie scalp-lock of his slain enemy, as a 
trophy of his prowess. The ancient warrior secnred as his trophy the weapons 
and defensive armor of the foe who fell beneath his arm. The removal of these 
gpoUs left the body nearly or entirely naked. The spoils of a king, or commander- 
in-chief, were called at Rome the spolia opima^ and were carefully preserved in 
the temples as trophies of the highest value. Pythagoras could visit a Greek 
temple eight hundred years after the siege of Troy and take down the arms of 
Euphorbus. (See Metempsychosis.) The trophies of modem warfare are battle-flags 
and cannon. 
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I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only- 
Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itself, 
And falls on the other— How now, what news J—Shakegpeare, 

Yea, many a tie, by iferation sweet. 
Strove to detoln their /otel toGt.—LoweU, 

Sofitasj convenQ with nature ; for thence are o/ocutoted sweet and dreadful 
words never uttered in librsxiQB.—Em£r9on. 

What ol^/tfcfe are the/oMntoins 

Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain ? 

^SheUey. {To a Skylark.) 

Gym. You must know, 
Till the in^wrious Bomans did extort 
This tritnUQ from us, we were free : CaBsar^s ambition, 
(Which swell'd so much, that it did almost stretch 
The sides o' the world), against all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon us ; which to shake oflF, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to he.— Shakespeare. 

Amid a mighty notion i^M/ant, 

When from the general heart of Auman kind 

Hope sprang forth like a full-bom deityl—Cfoleridffe, 

" Such a treasure," she insisted, 

" One might never see again ! " 
"What's the svit^ectf^^ we ingwred, 

" It is Jupiter and Ten I " 

* ♦ * * * 

But when we saw the picture,— 

Oh, Mrs. Chub I oh, fie I oh ! 
We pertwed the printed label. 

And 'twas Jupiter and To l-Jiames T. Fields, 

Methinks, thy jttbilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem, rang 
On earth delivered from the deep. 

And the first poet aang.— Campbell. (Tfie Sairibow,) 

No swimming Juno gait, of iangttar bom, 

Is theirs, but a light step of freest grace, 
Light as Camilla's o'er the unbent com.— Bryant. 
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(a shoot, causing it-s branch to 

double), ^tinlight (the cUmble, or 

doubtful, light*), tmin, ttuine, 

ttuist. A. S. twi. 
Tympan— drum ; tympcmum. (the 

dnmi of the ear). L. tympanum. 

Q, tvmnpcmon. Q-. tuptein, to 

strike. 
Typ — a blow, impression, model ; 

archetype (the original model), 

antitype (the copy formed 

agadnst the model), type (a 

model). G. tiipos. Q-. tuptein, 

to strike. 
Typh — smoke, mist, stupor ; 

typhus (the stupor fever). G. 

tuphos. Q. tupheiu, to smoke. 
Tyrann — lord, master, sovereign ; 

tyrcmt (a cruel master or nUer), 

Q-. tv/rammos. 

Uber — be fruitful (or abundant, 
like flowing m>ilk\); exw&eraat 
(abundant, extremely frwUfid). 
L. t^feerare. L. uber, an udder. 

Ubiqu — everywhere ; ubiquity 
(being present everywhere). L. 
ubique. L. ubi, where. 

XJd— See sud. 

Ulcer — sore; ulcer (a running 
sore^. L. t^fcus, ulceria. 

Ulm — elm ; t^toaceous. L. t^mus. 



Ulter — beyond ; ulterior (further, 
more beyond). O. L. ulter, 

Ultim — last; ultim,a>\B (the last), 
uUimaXiUTd (the last proposition 
for settlement), ultvmo (last 
month), ipenuU(im) (almost the 
last syllable in a word, the kist 
but one). L. uZtimus. 

Umbell — a peirasol ; umbel (a 
paroso^shaped inflorescence). 
L. umbella.. L. umbra., a shade. 

Umbr — shade ; adt*m6rate (shadow 
forth), umbrella (a shade from 
sun and storm), wmhra^e (of- 
fense, the shadow of suspi- 
cion), penmn&ra (almost a 
shadow). L. umbra, 

XJn — one ; t^nanimous (of one 
mind), t^mcom (the fabulous 
horse with one straight horn 
in the center of his forehead), 
unMorm. (alike, regular, of one 
form), uniou (a forming of (me), 
t^nique (exceptional, like only 
itiS one self), unit (a single one), 
ignite (to form into one), unity 
(oneness), t^riiversal (general, 
turned into one whole), uni- 
verse (the universal, or entire, 
creation), ^^7^iversity "' (a higher 
school, in which all, or u/niver- 
sal, branches are taught), onion 



♦ Twilight is due to the refraction of the sun's rays in passing through our 
atmosphere. As refraction is a bending of rays of light out of their original 
direction, there may he a partial illumination even from a luminary that has 
become entirely Invisible, as may be seen in the ability to read in the shadow of 
a waU or other object obscuring the sun. Twilight prevails until the sun has 
descended thirteen degrees below the horizon. This limit is reached most rapidly 
at the equator and more slowly in the higher latitudes, on account of the posi- 
tion of the plane of the horizon relative to the axis of rotation. The short day 
of an arctic winter, therefore, has some compensation in the longer twilight ; and 
the region of total obscurity in the north has the further aid of the aurora boreoRt. 

t KfmMfid land fiows with mWc and honey. 
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UNCT — VAL. 



(a plant whose several folds 
adhere in close timon\ trmne 
(consisting of three in one), L. 
unus. 

Unct — See ungu. 

Und — wave, flow; wndvlate (to 
wave), ahoimd (overflow), in- 
t*72^ate (flow in upon), re- 
. dound (flow hack), redtmdant 
(ov67flowing, flowing hack). L. 
undo,. 

Ungu; unct — anoint; ung^ijuent 
(an ointment), tmc^ion (anoint- 
ing). L. unguere, unctns, 

XJr (our) — tail; cynost^re^*^ (an 
object attracting attention, like 
the north star in the end of 
the dog tail of the Little Bear), 
coli^re (one of two circles pass- 
ing through the solstitial or 
ecfuinoxial points, and giving, 
where cut by the horizon, the 
appearance of the docked tail 
of a horse), sqt^irrel (skit^rel, 
the little animal whose bushy 
tail casts a shadow). G. oursi, 
a tail ; coZos, docked ; sMs,, a 
shadow. 

Urb — city ; ^xxhurh (near the city\ 
urhane (courteous, after the 
manner of cities). L. urba. 

XJsur — use, interest; usuiry (ex- 
cessive interest). L. usuro., L. 
uti, usMs, to use. 

Usurp — employ, acquire, seize. 
L. usurpare. 

Ut — use ; ^^tensil (an article of 
use), 1^/ilize (make useful), 
^ftlity (usefulness). L. uti. 



Util— useful; utility, tUUize, L. 
utilis. L. uti, to use. 

Uv — grape. L. t^a. 

Uxor — ^wife ; u>xorious (excessively 
fond of a tuife), uaxyricide (the 
killing of a unfe), L. uaoor. 

Vac — be empty, at leisure ; va>ear- 
tion, eyocuate, vacwun. 

Vacc — cow; 'yoccinate (to inocu- 
late with virus taken from a 
cow). L. vacca. 

Vacill — reel; 'yoc^ZZation (chang- 
ing about, unsteady, as if reelr 
ing on the feet). L. vacUlaxe. 

Vacu — empty ; vo/cuxim, evoct/ate, 
vacvLOxxa, vacuity. L. voguvl^. 
L. vacate, to be empty. 

Vad; vas — go; evade (to shun, 
escape, go out), invade (go into), 
pervade (go through). L. vadere. 

Vag — wander ; -yagrabond, vagrant, 
vague, vagary (a strange, or 
wandering, notion), extra-yo- 
^ant (wandering beyond proper 
limits). L. va^ari. 

Val — valley ; vaZe, atJaZanch (a 
rush of loosened snow toward 
the valley). F. val. L. vallis. 

Val — be strong, be worth, be of 
use ; valid, valiant, valor, valne, 
in-yoZid, avaM, convalesce (grow 
strong, or well, again), counter- 
vail (he strong against), pre'yaiZ 
(he strong over). L. valere. 

Val (valr) — the slain, slaughter; 
'yaZhalla (the h^ill of the slain, 
the paradise of the North- 
men*). Icel. valr. 



* Among the ancient Northmen it was regarded as a disgrace to die of dis- 
ease or from the effects of old age. It was deemed a privilege and special honor 
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Vale— farewell; tjafedictory (see useless), vcmity (emptiness), 

diet). L. vale, L. txiZere, to be tximsh (to disappeeir, and leave 

strong. its place empty), evcwiescent 

Taletudin — hesl^h; vaUetudinBirY (vanishing away), va/imt (to 

(having poor heaHth). L. vale^ make vaAn or empty boasts). 

tvdo, valetvdima. L. -yatere, to L. va/niis. 

be strong. Yandal (wandel)— -wander; Van- 

Vall — a rampart; circumvoZZa- dal (a barbarian, a member of 

tion (the placing of a ram^part one of the wandering tribes 

a/rotmd), intervoZ (a space be- that overthrew the Roman 

tween, like the space between Empire f). Q-er. wandeln. 

the ra/mpart of a camp and Vaiiqu (vine) — conquer. L. vi/n- 

the sdldiers' tents*), tuall. L. cere. 

vdllnui, L. vaUus, a stake, Vapid — stale. L. vapidus, L. 

palisade. vappa, palled wine. 

Valv — leaf of a folding-door ; Vapor — vapor, breath ; vapor, 

valve, hivalve. L. valva, vdlvee. evapor&te (pass off in vapor). 

Van — empty, vain; vain (empty, L. vapor. 

to fall in the fuU vigor of manhood in tlie uproar of battle while spilling the 
blood of enemies. Such a death admitted the deceased to Valhalla, or the hall of 
slain heroes, there to pass an eternity of enjoyment, consisting mainly in drink- 
ing the blood of enemies from human skulls. Such a belief made the Northmen 
brave and cruel to the extreme. Their atrocities have filled many a page of 
history and legend. The Mohammedans were inspired to desperation in battle 
by a doctrine somewhat similar. They were taught to believe that the houris, a 
class of most beautiful females, were waiting in the paradise of the blest to 
receive at once the souls of those who fell in battle, and to minister to their 
pleasure throughout all eternity. 

* In marching forth to the conquest of the world, the Romans fortified every 
camp they occupied, if only for a single night, surrounding it with a rampart and 
a corresponding ditch or moat. In the case of a camp of any permanency, the 
rami)art became something formidable. So great were those earth-works that 
many of them may be traced to-day, after the lapse of nearly two thousand 
years. The Bomans forced their language everywhere in the west by bringing 
into the presence of the barbarians things which the latter had never used, and 
for which, consequently, they had no names. They were therefore compelled to 
use, or try to use, the Boman, or Latin, terms. The Roman legions were finally 
dispersed from Britain, but the great Boman works remained. In giving us the 
word waO, the conquering Anglo-Saxons were endeavoring to pronounce the 
BomaA word voffum. 

t The three tribes of barbarians that came at intervals to ravage the old and 
corrupt empire were the Gk)ths, Vandals, and Huns. Of these, the Vandals 
exhibited the greatest ferocity and the spirit of mad destruction. They destroyed 
through mere wantonness whatever monuments or other works of art came 
within their ix)wer. Hence, a willful ruining of what is beautiful is called an 
act of vandaiism. Most conquerors have evinced a disposition to remove works of 
art to their own capitals ; but the Vandals acquired undying notoriety by their 
disposition to destroy. 
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OblationB to the Gfenii there 

For gerUlQ skies and breezes fair \— Moore. 

The archer sped his arrow at their call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on the we^iL—Longfdlow, 

The careless eye can find no grace, 

No beauty in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 

What kUent loveliness it holds.— iff*. light. (77ie lAly.) 

A lady, the wonder of her kind, 
"Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind 
"Which, di/oting, had molded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean.— Shelley, 

God works for all. Ye can not hem the hope of being free 
With poraSels of ftiti.tade, with mountain-range or aeQ,.—Low€U, 

For purest of aU Earth's obtotions. 

Are the offerings of Peace.— (7Aafi« Jeffreys, 

No fY)yal permiMion is reflwfeite to launch forth on the broad sea of discovery 
that surrounds us— most full of novelty where most explored,— Edward Everett, 

It were aU one. 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me : 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be contorted, not in his BpheTe.—ShaJkegpeare, 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 

TiGlax his i^om^ous strength and lean to lieas^,—Gold8mUh, 

He speaketh not, and yet there lies 

A conwr«ation in his eyes ; 

The golden silence of the Greek, 

The gravest wisdom of the wise. 

Not spoken in language, but in looks 

More legible than printed books, 

As if he could but would not speak.— Longfellow, 

The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, with the advantage that 
the ocular dialect needs no dictionaxy, but is understood aU the world over.— JE^- 



What leaf-fringed legend, haunts about thy shape, 
Of cteities or mortalB, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 

—Keats. (Ode to a Grecian Uim,) 
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Vari — diverse, of many kinds; 
various,^ va/ry, -yariegate. L. 

Varic — dilated vein ; va/ricose 
(permanently dUated), L. varix, 
va/reia. L. t;ams, crooked. 

Varic — straddling, diverging ; 
prevaricate (to be untruthful, 
to shift ground, or straddle), 
di-yaricate {diverging apart). L. 
va/ricua. L. -yarns, crooked. 

Variol — small-pox ; varioloid, (a 
form of smdll-pox). L. variola,. 
L. var^us, varied, spotted. 

Vas — vessel ; vase, -vascular (hav- 
ing little vessels), extravosate 
(to draw out of the proper 
vessels), vessel, L. vas. 

Vast — great; vast. L. -yas^us. 

Vast — lay waste; devastate. L. 
-yas^are. L. -yos^us, great. 

Veer — See vir. 

Veget — quicken, enliven ; vege- 
table (a plant fit or able to 
live). L. veget&re. L. vegetus, 
lively. L. -yegrere, to quicken, 
arouse. 

Veh— carry, bring; vehicle, vehe- 
ment (impassioned, being car- 
ried out of one's mind), inveigh 



{bring against), vein (the vessel 
which carries the blood back 
to the heart*). L. vehere. 

Vel — veil ; reyeoZ (bring into view, 
put back the veiX), veU.^''^ L. 
velum. L. velum, a ship's sail. 
L. vehere, to carry, propel. 

Veloe — ^swift ; -yetocity, velocipede. 
L. velox, velocis. 

Vel op — wrap, cover ; envelop 
{cover in), develnp'^^ {uncover). 

Ven — sale ; verbal (corrupt, selling 
influence f). L. venus, venum. 

Ven ; vent — come ; converge {come 
together), convenient (suitable, 
coming together), covenant (an 
agreement or coming together), 
intervene {come between), par- 
venu (a new arrival, just come 
through), revenue {income, come 
back), souvenir (a remem- 
brance, a coming into mind), 
supervene {corns upon, after), 
venue (the arrival or combing 
of a court), advent {come to), 
adve^i^ure (a ventury), convent 
(an assembly, or coming to- 
gether), convention (a coming 
together), event (a result, out- 
come), invent (find out, come 



* A win is thcU which carries, or propels, the blood onward to the heart. The 
propelling i)ower in the vein is principally the elastic quality of its tissue, which 
pressing upon the blood, forces it onward; though there is also an impetus 
received from the violent flow of arterial blood. Hence the vein is literally and 
in fact a ^^ propeUer.''^ The movement in the vein is a sluggish one; hence there 
is little danger from severing it and causing an external flow of venous blood. 

t We apply the term mercenary to sordid motives, or an unprincipled struggle 
after gain ; the term vencU is applied to the corrupt condition resulting from mer- 
cenary motives. Thus, a mercenary press seeks improper gains; a venal press has 
realized or is in the enjoyment of improper gains. Another distinction is that 
between hire and sale; the mercenary engages to perform speciflc services at a 
fixed rate ; the venal person has tranf erred himself wholly to the purchaser of his 
service. 
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VEN— vert; vers. 



upon), -prevent (anticipate, come 
before), venture^'^ (a coming 
upon). L. venire, ventw^. 

Ven — hunt; renison. L. vena.vi. 

Ven — vein; venous, venesection. 
L. vena. 

Vend — ^sell ; vend\b\&, L. vendere. 

Vener — reverence ; venerable. "* 
L. venerari. L. venus, verieris, 
love. 

Veng — avenge ; vengreance, 
avengre, revenge. F. venger. 
L. vindicarej to lay claim to. 
L. vindic, a claimant. 

Veni — pardon ; venial (pardon- 
able). L. venia. 

Vent — wind ; ventilate. L. venous. 

Vent — See ven. 

Ventr — belly, stomach; ventral, 
ventricle^ venMloquist. L. ven- 
ter, ventris. 

Ver — spring; verTial.*** L. ver. 

Ver — true, truth ; veracious 
(truthful), verity (make out to 
be true), verity (a truth), ver- 
dict (a truthful report), aver (af- 
firm to be trii£), very (in truth), 
vensimilitude (an appearance 
of truth). L. verus, true. 

Verb— word; verbal (by uxyrd of 
mouth), verbatim (tuord for 
word), verbose (wordy), verb 



(the asserting uxyrd of a sen- 
tence), proverb (an old saying, 
a public word). L. verbum. 

Verber — scourge, whip; rever- 
berate (to whip or beat back). 
L. verber. 

Verd — flourish, be green ; ver- 
dant. F. verdir. O. F. verd, 
green. L. viridis, green. 

Verd — green ; verdant,^** verdi- 
gris (the green rust of bronze). 
O. F. verd. L. viridis. 

Verg — tend, incline; convergre,"* 
diverge. L. vergrere. 

Ver^ — wajid, loop, ring, edge; 
verger (the rod-bearer), verge 
the edge or brink). F. verge. 
L. virga,. 

Verm — worm ; vermin, vermi- 
celli, veTTnicular. vermilion (of 
the color of the cochineal in- 
sect or worm). L. verTnis. 

Vern — home-bom slave ; vernac- 
ular (so thoroughly native to 
a country that it is possessed 
by the home^born slaves*). L. 
verna. 

Vers— dwell; converse"^ (asso- 
ciate, dwell with). L. versari. 
L. vertere, versus, to tum.f 

Vert ; vers — turn ; verse** (a line, 
or twrn, of poetry), version (a 



• In ancient times the slavery of the white race prevailed all over Europe. 
As the home-bom slave was entirely uneducated, his speech and other traits 
were regarded as those peculiarly native to the soil. Education in ancient Rome 
caused the use of many Greek terms (as learning came from Greece), thereby 
disturbing the purity of Latin speech. Hence, in any country the vernacular 
speech ifl that used by the young and uneducated classes. The English verrMcuUir 
is overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon, though the English language is derived mainly 
from Latin and Greek sources; that is, the majority of English words are of 
Latin and Greek origin, while the English vernacular is almost exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon. The reason of this will be found in a note under Alnidge. 

t The act of dwelling was compared to turning one's self about. 
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translation or tv/mmg into 
another language), vertebra (a 
tv/rm/ng section of the spine), 
vertigo (giddiness, a turning 
round and round), vertex (the 
highest point, like the zenith, 
the twrrdng point of the stars), 
vortex (a wMrlpool), adverse 
{tv/med toward or against), ad- 
vert {turn to)y advertise (inform, 
turn to), avert (tu/rn aside), 
anniversary ^ (the return of the 
year), controversy (a quarrel 
or twrning against), converse 
(dwell, tii>rn about, talk with), 
convert (turn completely), divers 
(turned apart), diverse (turned 
apart), divert (twm apart), di- 
vorce (a separation or turning 
apart), invert (turn over), mal- 
versation (iZ^conduct or turn- 
ing ill office), obverse (turned 
toward), pervert (ruin, turn 
thoroughly), pro(rever)se (direct, 
or turned forward, discourse), 
reverse (turned back), revert 
(twrn hack), subvert (tu/rn u/nder), 
transverse (turned across), trav- 
erse (turned across), vers (a 
line or turn), versed (skilled, 
turned). L. verfere, versus. 

Vesic — bladder ; vesicle. L. 
vesica. 

Vesper— the evening star ;*<*8 ves- 
pers (an evening service). L. 
vesper. 

Vest — garment, clothing ; vest, 
vestoent, vesture, ^•^ vestry (the 
wardrobe or place for cHotMng), 
divest (strip off, unclothe), in- 
vest (clothe in), travesty (a 



mockery, like a disguise or 
change of clothes). L. vestis. 

Vestibul — a fore-court ; vestibule 
(an ante-chamber, or fore- 
cou/rt). L. vestibulmn. L. ve, 
separate from ; staJmlum, an 
abode. L. store, to stand. 

Vestigi — foot-track ; vestige 
(track, trace), inves^ig^ate (track 
out). L. vestigium. 

Vetep — old; veteran, inveterate 
(lasting a long time). L. vetus, 
veteris. 

Veterin— belonging to beasts of 
burden ; veterinary. L. vete- 
rinus. 

Veto — I forbid. L. veto. 

Vex — carried ; convex (carried 
together). L. vehere, veccus. 

Vex^* — harass. L. veccare. L. 
vehere, veccus, to carry, convey. 

Vi — ^way , road ; viaduct (a road con- 
ducted over a stream or valley), 
deviate (go from the way), de- 
vious (going out of the way), ob- 
viate (prevent, come against in 
the way), obvious (evident, lying 
in the way against), pervious 
(allowing a passage or way 
through), previous (on the way 
before), convex/ (be with in the 
way), convoy (accompany, be 
with in the way), envoy (a mes- 
senger sent on his way), in- 
voice (an account of goods sent 
on their way), voyage. L. via. 

Viand — food ; viands. F. viande. 
L. vivenenda. L. vivere, to live. 

Vibr— -swing ; vi&rate. L. viferare. 

Vic — a change, turn ; vicissitude, 
vicar (a deputy who takes his 
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Beneath, the shade of thy golden wings. 

The Bomsui legiona bore, 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs. 

Their pride, to the polar BhoTe.—Fercival. (To the Eagle.) 

Macd. Qonfusion now hath made his masterpiece 1 
Most saucrUegioxm murder hath, broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the ^s^Jol'^LiJi.^.— Shakespeare, 

And mighty trees 
In many a lazy syMable repeaflng 
Their old poetic legenAa to the wmd.—L(mgfeaaw. 

No light had we, for that we do repent ; 
And, learning this, the Bridegroom will relent. 

Too late, too late I ye can not enter now.— Tennyson. 

Thou, LeonatvSy art the lion's whelp ; 

The fit and apt Gonstnictiou of thy name, 

Being Leo-natua^ doth import so much.— Shakespeare. 

And though the lesson be hard to learn. 
The sooner the better, my friend.— Alice Gary. 

lago. No, forbear: 
The lethargy must have his guiet course.— Shakespeare. 

In any choice of ftooAs, always remember what Milton said, that " a good book 
is the life-blood of a master-spirit " ; and also recall the advice of Cato, always to 
"keep company with the good."— .Tamc^ BusseU Lowell. 

That these men, 
Canying, I say, the stamp of one defect ; 
Being nature's livery^ or/w^tme's star,— 
Their virtues else (be they && pure as grace^ 
As in/wite as man may undergo), 
Shall in the general censnre take corrwpfton 
From that particular favlt : The dram of base 
Doth all the noUe substance often out. 
To his own scB,ndaX.— Shakespeare. 

The only true egt/alizers in the world are books ; the only treasure-house open 
to all comers is a library ; the only wealth which will not decay is knowledge ; the 
only jewel which you can carry beyond the grave is wisdom.— 2>r. Langford. 

In the leaeicon of youth, which /a<e reserves 
For a bright manhood, there's no such word 
ABfail.—BultDer, 
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Uj/m at the duties of the office). 
L. vicis, 

Vicari — deputy ; viccmo\x& (by 
deputy), vica/r (a deputy). L. 
viccmus. L. vicia, turn, change, 
succession. 

Vice — ^in the place of ; vicegerent 
(ruling i/n the place of), viceroy 
(m the place of the king). L. 
vice, 

Vicin— neeir ; vicinity, L. incmus. 
L. viGaa, village, street.* 

Vict — live ; victuals (food by 
which we li/oe). L. vivere, victyxs, 

Vict — See vine. 

Victim — victim. L. victima,. 

Vid; vis — see, appear; evident 
(being seen clearly), iprovide^^ 
(foresee), tnsion,"* visihle,^'^* 
visit (go to see), visor (the face, 
or seeing part, of a helmet), 
vista, (a, view), visual, Ij.videre, 
visna. 

Vigil — awake; vigil, vigila.nt. L. 
vigil. L. vigere, to be lively. 

Vigor — vigor ; invigorate, L. 
vigor, L. vigere, to be lively. 

Vil— base; vile. L. vUia. 

Vill— farm-house; viUa,, viUage^ 
(a collection of farmrhou^ses), 
villain (an abandoned wretch, 
like some of the eeirly fa/rm- 
slaves). L. villa. 

Vin — wine ; vine ^^ (the mme 
plant, the grape), vintage, vine- 
gar (the eager, or sharp, wine), 
L. -wnum. 

Vine ; vict — conquer ; convince 
{conquer with), evince (thor- 



■ oughly conquer), int^incible (tm- 
conquerable), vanqui^, evict 
{conque/r out), victor. L. -yincere, 
victwB, 

Vindic — lay claim to, avenge; 
vvndica,\^, vindictive. L. vin- 
dicare. 

Viol — treat with force; violaX^, 
violent, L. violaxe, 

Vir — man ; virile (manly), virago 
(a scolding, man-Uke woman), 
virtne'^ (manly excellence), de- 
cemvir (one of the ten men 
who once ruled Rome), trium- 
vir (one of the ^Tiree men who 
once ruled Rome). L. vvr, 

Vip — poison; virus, virulent. L. 
virus. 

Virgin — a maid. L. vi^gro, vir- 
ginns, 

Virid — ^green ; viridity. L. viridis. 

Vis — See vid, 

Vit — life; vi^al. L. vi^a. 

Viti — vice, fault ; vi^te. L. 
vi^ium. 

Vitr — glass ; vitreous, viMfy, 
viMol (the glassy substance). 
L. vi^Tnim. 

Vitul — calf ; vi^t^ine, veal, ve^um 
(calf's skin), viol (an instrument 
first used at a festival at which 
a calf was sacrificed). L. vi- 
tvlns, 

Vituper — blame; vi^tfperate (to 
lilame violently). L. vi^wperare. 
L. vi^ium, fault; paraxe, to 
prepare. 

Viv — live; vivacity (liveliness), 
vimfy (to give life to), vivid 



* Houses in the same street are in the same t^dnity. 
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(Iwely), vwipaxoua (producing 
Iwe young), 'ywisection (cutting 
up aMve), revi/oe (Hve again), 
survi/ve^ (outlive). L. i>ii;ere. 

Voc — voice; -yocal (belonging to 
the voice), -vociferate (shout 
aloud, lift up the voice), viva 
voce (with the living voice). L. 
vox, vocis. 

Voc — call; ixxjation (a calling), 
ad-uocate (plead, caM upon), avo- 
cation (a diversion, a calling 
away of the attention), con- 
voke {call together), evoke {call 
out), in'yoA^ {coM upo7i), provoke 
{call forth), revoke {call hack), 
vou^h. (to warrant, call upon 
in support of). L. -yocare. L. 
vox, vocis, the voice. 

Vocabul — name, word; vocdbu- 
laxy (a list of words), vocable 
(a te^rm or word). L. vocabulxxm. 
L. -yocare, to call. L. vox, vocis, 
the voice. 

Vol— wish, will ; -yoZition. L. volo, 
I wish. 

Vol — fly ; voTXej {b. flight of shot), 
-uoZantj voloXXle (tending to dis- 
perse or fly away). L. volare. 

Volu — See volv. 

Volunt — free-will ; voluntary (of 
one's own freC'-wilT). L. volu/n- 
taa. L. volo, I wish. 



Volupt — pleasure • voluptaoua 
(full of pleasu/re), uoHuptxiajry 
(one devoted to sensual pleas- 
u/res), L. volupta&. L. volup, 
vcHupe, agreeably. L. vcHo, I 
wish. 

Volv; volu; volut— roll; cir- 
cxxTdvolve {roU a/round), con- 
volve {roll togetfier), devolve {roU 
down), evolve (roU out, u/nroll), 
involve {roll in), revolve {roU 
again), rx)lume (a book, form- 
erly a roll of papyrus or parch- 
ment), voluh\e (fluent, having 
the words rolling out with 
ease), r&ooluHon *'* (an overturn- 
ing or rolling back*), r&ooU 
(an overthrow or rolling back 
of authority), vault (a chamber 
with a curved or roUed roof), 
volu^ (a spiral scroll, or roll, 
on a capital). L. volvere, vo- 

lutXJLS. 

Vom — vomit. L. myomere. 

Vor — devour; -uoracious, devour, 
herbi-yorous, cami-yorous, om- 
ni-yorous {devouring all things). 
L. -yorare. 

Vot — vow ; votive (promised with 
a -yoty), votary (one paying re- 
ligious vows), deyote (give up, 
vow away fully f), devout (very 
devoted). L. -yot^ere, votus. 



* The term I'ewlutUm, however, is restricted to a revolt that is successful. 
Hence the American revolt became a revolution. In like manner the rewlt in 
England against the kings of the Stuart dynasty became by its success a revolu- 
tion. But it became a revolution in a double sense ; for, whereas the monarchs 
claimed hitherto to rule by divine authority, the revolution settled the principle 
that they ruled by virtue of the choice of the i)eople. Since the English Bevolu- 
tion, England has been virtually a republic, though retaining a hereditary execu- 
tive with limited powers and restricted functions. 

t The ancient Bomans had a sui)erstition that a general could devote his 
enemies to destruction by including himself in the vow. It was tried on two 
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Vot — a wish; vote (the expres- Wal (ti;e«Z^) — foreign ; walnut 
sion of one's wish or will). L. (the foreign nut), Wales j (the 

*votuin. L. txwere, 'yo^us, to Foreign Land). A. S. wealh. 

vow. 



Xanth — yellow. G. xanthos. 
Xiph— sword ; xiphoid. G. xiphos. 
Xyl — word ; cci/Zography, xylo- 
phone. G. xiUe. 



Voy— See vi. 

Yulg — the common people; m^ 

flrar, dimUge (publish abroad 

among the people). L. vulgua. 

Vulner — a wound ; tn^nerable,* Zo— animal ; isoology (the science 

inin^nerable. L. viUnua, vuh of animals), siodiac (a belt of 

neris. the heavens containing twelve 

Vulp— fox ; vulpine (/occ-like). L. constellations, named almost 

milpea. entirely after ammals), zoo- 

Vuls; vult— pluck, tear; con- phyte (an animal plant), G. 

vulsion (a pinching together), ;soon. 

v&vulsion (a plucking back), Zo — life ; azoio, (without life), ajsote 

vuUnve^ (the beast that tears (nitrogen, which destroys Ufe). 

dead bodies). L. velleve, vulsus. G. zoe. 

occaBions by the Decii, father and son, each of whom rushed into the ranks of 
the enemy to save the Koman army as by a mh*acle. On both occasions the 
Romans were victorious. At a later time, Arnold Winkelried devoted himself 
for the Swiss, and enabled them to win a victory, though he did not expect a 
miraculous interposition. 

* Thetis, the goddess mother of Achilles, dipped him when an infant into the 
river Styx in order to render him invvlnerable to mortal weapons. She held him 
by the heel, thus keeping the water from that part, and, consequently, leaving it 
subject to mortal laws. When the arrow of Paris found entrance here, the hero 
yielded up his life in accordance with the dying prophecy of Hector : 

"Phoebus and Paris shall avenge my fate. 
And stretch thee here before the Scsean gate."— ft»p«V Iliad. 

t The word Wales means the land of the wealhs, or foreigners. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquest of Britain continued through a period of two hundred years. It was 
finally limited by natural obstructions in the north and west. Behind the 
moimtains in the one quarter and the morasses in the other, the severed rem- 
nants of the stubborn race that made such trouble for imperial Caesar, seven 
hundred years earlier, still bade defiance to the invader. The brave western 
Celts became foreigners (0 on the very soil which they had occupied for untold 
ages. The foiled conqueror flung an epithet over the region which his arms 
could not subdue. like many another opprobrious epithet, it was finally adopted 
as a term of honor, and the name of the region will publish forever the chagrin 
and spite of an enemy from afar. Six hundred years after the failure of the 
Saxon conquest the Welsh submitted to be incorporated into the English nation. 
But they dictated conditions which forever saved their pride and removed all 
idea of subjugation. The long struggle was terminated by the consent of the 
English sovereign to style his eldest son and heir the Prince of Wales. So that 
instead of conquering the foreign region, Saxon and Norman England submitted 
to be ruled forever by a line of Welsh princes 1 
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Day-Btars 1 tliat ope your eyes with man, to twinkle. 

From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 

As a Ubation.— Horace Smith. {Hymn to the Flowen,) 

All that liberal Autumn pours 

From her rich overflowing stores.— Jfr». Barbaudd, 

Oh 1 breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid.— ifoore. 

Q. Mar. O princely Buckingham, I kiss thy hand. 
In sign of league and awity with th.ee.— Shakespeare, 

He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symfto^ of a princely lineage wore.—fFUlis. 

And while the night-breeze dies away. 

Like relics of some faded strain, 
Xiov'd voices, lost for many a day, 

Seem whispering round again.— Moore. 

Now came still Evening on, and T^light gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clsA.— Milton. 

And lives unseen, and bathes her wing, 
All vestal white, in the limpid spring.— Jfoofv. 

To hear the liquid Tuscan speech at whiles 
From citizen and peasant.— .^rnma Lazarus. 

"Wide open stood the chapel door; 

A sweet old music, swelling o'er 

Ijow prayerful murmurs, issued thence,— 

The Litanies of Providence l—Whittier. 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet. 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone f 
Of two such /6^ons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave?— Byron. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight.— ifi/to». 

Many a man of passable information at the present day reads scarcely any 
thing but reviews, and before long a man of erwtfition will be little better than a 
mere walking oatalogue.— Irving. 
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Zon— belt, girdle; zone,^^ G, 

zone, 
Zyg — join ; syzygy {conjunction), 

Qt, zetogmmn. 
Zym — ferment ; zymology (the 



doctrine of fermentation), zy- 
motic (relating to epidemic dis- 
eases, in which a poison works 
through the body like a /er- 
m^nt). G. zumoo. 



PREFIXES, 



A — without, not. G, a. G. an. 

Gt, a/na, 
A — to, toward, into, at. F. a, 

L. ad, 
A — from. L. a, L. ah. 
A (for ex) — out ; amend. L. ex, 
A— off; odown. A. S. of, 
A — on; afoot, etc. 
Ab — from, away. L. oft. 
Abs — from, away. L. abs, 
Ac (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Ad — to, toward, unto, at. L. ad. 



Af {ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Ag {ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Al — the. Ar. al* 
Al (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
An — without, not. G. an, G. ana. 
Ana — up, back, again. G. ana. 
Ante — before. L. ante, 
Anti — against. G. anti, 
Ap {ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 



♦ As the several invading and conquering races left their impress on the lan- 
guage of England, so likewise the Arabian or Moorish conquest of Spain left a 
broad impress on the geography and language of that country. The Moslems 
were taught to extend their religion by the power of the sword. In accordance 
with this mandate, they exterminated Christianity and every other belief at 
issue with Islam in south-western Asia and northern Africa. In due time they 
invaded Europe, first appearing in Spain, and effectually conquering the penin- 
sula. They entered from Africa, from the region of Morocco, and were hence 
called Moors. They crossed the narrow Strait of GUbraltar, and signalized their 
entrance into Euroi)e by immediately re-christening its geographical features. 
The great rock (the Pillar of Hercules), which had borne for centuries the name 
of the renowned mythical hero, was destined to bear thereafter the name of the 
conquering Moorish chief, Tarick (QibraUar—Geber-al'Tarick, the fvck of Tarick). 
The wave of invasion crossed the Pjrrenees, but its onward progress in that 
direction was arrested forever by the decisive victory of the French commander, 
Charles Martel (Charles the Hammerer of the Moslems), on the plain of Tours. 
Confined to Spain, the Moors or Arabs signalized their occupation of the region 
by the diligent cultivation of the arts and sciences. As a noble monument of 
their success in the 'former, they have left us the beautiful palace of the Alham- 
bra at (j^ranada (see Arabesque) ; while their success in the latter will be noted 
in the number of Arabic terms that have taken a prominent place in scientific 
nomenclature, in competition with the overmastering Q^reek. (See Alabaster, also 
the scientific terms beginning with the syllable al.) 
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APO — 00. 



Apo— from, off. Q-. apo. 

At (od) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Arch — chief. Q-. a/rchi. 
Archi — chief. G. arcM. 
As (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
At (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 

Be — to cause. A. S. he. 

Bi — double. L. bi. L. dm, twice. 

L. dvo, two. 
Bis — twice. L. bis. 

Cata — down, thoroughly. G. cata. 
Co — together, with. L. co. L. 

con. L. cwm. 
Col(con)— together, with. L. con. 

L. CK/m. 
Com {con) — together, with. L. 

con. L. cv/m. 
Con — together, with. L. con. 

L. cv/m. 
Contra — against, opposite. L. 

contra. 
Cor {con) — together, with. L. 

con. L cwm. 
Counter {contra) — against, oppo- 
site. L. contra. 

De — down, from, away. L. de. 
De — apart, away, un. F. di. 

O. F. des. L. dis. 
Des — apart, away, un. F. dis. 

L. dis. 
Di — double. G. di. G. dis. 
Dia — through, between, across. 

G. dia. 
Dis — apart, away, un. L. dis. 

E — out. L. e. L. ex. 



Ec— out. G. ec. 

Ef (ea;)— out. L. ex. 

El {en) — in. G. en. 

Em {en) — in. G. &n. 

En — in. G. en. F. en. L. vn. 

Epi — upon, to, besides. G. epi. 

Eu — well. G. eu. G. et^s, good. 

Ex — out. L. ex. G. ex. 

For — intensely, utterly ; /orbear, 
/orbid, /orfend, /orget, /orgive, 
foregOy forlorn, forsake, for^ 
swear. A. S. for. 

H {in) — in, into, on, upon. L. in. 

II {in) — not. L. in. 

Im {in) — in, into, etc. L. m. 

Im {in) — not. L. in. 

In — in, into, etc. L. in. 

In — not. L. in. 

Inter— among, between. L. inter. 

Ir {in)— in, into, etc. L. in. 

Ir {in) — not. L. i/n. 

Mai — bad. F. mdl. L. maZus, 

bad. 
Meta — among, with, after, over. 

G. Tueta. 
Mis — ill, wrong. A. S. mis. 
Mis {mes) — ill, bad ; mischief, 

miscreant, misnomer, etc. O. F. 

mes. L. mmus, less. 
Mono — single, sole. G. mono. 

G. monoa. 

Non — not. L. non. L. ne, not; 
unus, one. 

Ob — toward, against, at, before, 
upon, over, about, near. L. ob. 
Oc {ob). 
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Of (06). 
Omni— all. 

•aU. 
Op (06). 



L. omni. L. omma, 



Pan— all. Q-. pern. 

Pap — through ; parterre, par- 

venue. F. pa/r. L. per. 
Para— beside. Qt, para. 
Pep — through. L. per. 
Peri — around, about. G. peri. 
Poly— many. L. poly. Qt. polu. 

G. polua, much. 
Port — toward; portend. O. S. 

port. 
Post — after, behind. L. post. 
Pre — before, beforehand. L. pre, 

prce. L. jyrce, before. 
Pretep — beyond. L. preter. L. 

prceter, beyond. L. prce, be- 
fore. 
Pro- before, forward. L. pro. 
Pros — toward. Q-. pros. 
Proto— first. G. protos. 
Pup— before, forward. O. F.pu/r. 

li. pro. 



Be — again, back. L. re. 
Bed — again, back. L. re. 

Se — away, apart, aside. L. se 



Sed — away, apart, aside. L. se. 

Sub — under, after. L. stib. 

Sue (siib). 

Suf (sub). 

Sum {sub).^ 

Sup (siib). 

Super— above, over. L. super. 

Supra — above, beyond. L. supra. 

L. superu3. 
Sur (sub). 
Sup— above, over. F. su/r. L. 

super. 
Sus {sub). 
Syl (syn). 
Sym (syn). 
Syn— together. G. su/n. 

Tra (trans). 

Trans— beyond, across, over. L 

trans. 
Un— not. A. S. v/n. 
XJn — reverse; tmlock, etc. 
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MaO), Ay, in the osktalogne ye go for Taffn^Shakespecare. 

Macb. Two truths are told, 

AlS happy prologues to the sweUlng act 
Of the imperial tlaeime.—Shakegpeare, 

There^s a boy we -pretend^ with a three-decker brain. 
Who could harness a logicdX team with his brain.— iJo^me^. 

And dire remembrance interft^^e. 

To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind.~CM0rkl^«. 

He was young. 
And eminently Aeat^ful, and life 
Mantled in eloquQikt fullness on his lip. 
And sparkled in his glance.— TVI^^. 

Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, trans^t«»nt wave, 

In twisted braids of liUes knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.— JH^ftwi. 

Standing, with re/t^ant feet. 
Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet X—LongfeOow, 

And the meteors of that sub/t<nar heaven, 
liike the lamps of the air when Night walks forth, 
Liaughed round her footsteps up from the earth \—8hdley. 

Hovering and blazing with de/wive light, 

Misleads th^ amazed night-wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mires, and oft through i)ond or -pooL— Milton. 

Not to be laughed at and scorned because he was little of Hatxae ; 
For he was great of Jieart^ magnarUmoue, courtly, courageous.— LongfeUow. 

Such dim-conceived glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an indescribable feud : 

So do these wonders a most dizzy pain. 

That mingles Grecian grandewc with the rude 

Wasting of old Time— with a billowy main, 
A sun, a shadow of a mt^^nitude. 

—Keats. (On Seeing the Elgin Marbles.) 

Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered i>^iant and maUesAAe in the fieiyyVtmace 
of domestic trVbulaMoii.— Irving. 
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You will be told of som© wintry chill, some casual indisporffion, that laid her 
low —but no one knows the merUaH malady that pret?fously sapped her strength, 
and made her so easy a prey to the spoHer.— Irving. 

I felt her presence, by its BpeU of might, 

Stoop o*er me from above : 
The calm mc^estio presence of the night. 

As of the one I love.— Longfellow, 

Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malioe domestic, /oreign levy, nothing. 
Can touch him farther f— Shakespeare. 

Por, like strains of martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts Buggest 
liif e*s endless toil and endeavor ; 

And to-night I long for rest.— Longfdlow, 

Te matin worshijwrs I who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God's lidless eye. 
Throw from your chcUices a sweet and holy 

Incense on high,— Horace Smith. {Hymn to the Flowers,) 

But, like stately matron gray. 

Galling child and grandchildi round her, 

"Will for them at least be gay.— Kingsley. 

Sweet-scented flower 1 who art wont to bloom 

On January's front severe. 
And o'er the wintry desert drear 

To waft thy waste -pexftme. 

^mrk White. {To the Herb Soeemary.) 

Yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The Hon would have crouched to in his lair.— Willis, 

"Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty hread.— Goldsmith. 

There's music in the dash of waves. 

When the swift bark cleaves their foam ; 

There's music heard upon her deck— 
The mariner's song of home.— Halleck. 

Oph. There's rosemary, that's for remembrance; pray you, love, remember; 
and there is pansiee, that's for thoughts.— Shakespeare. 
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Ear off the mellow bells began to ring 

Por matint in the half-awakened towns.—Zong/eOotff. 

Perhaps thou gayest me, though unf elt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bUss,— 
Ah, that maternal smile I it answers— ■Yes.—Cbte^wr. 

As with his wings aslant. 

Sails the fierce cormorant.— I/msfeOow, 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words : And I do know 
A many fools that stand in better place, 
Gku-nish'd like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.— Shakespeare, 

It is the legsKiy of a noble and enduring spirit, iwrifled by sorrow and suf/'ertng, 
bequeathing to its sncceesorB in calamity the maxims of sweet fworality, and the 
trains of eloquent but simple reasoning, by which it was enabled to bear up 
against the various iUs of life.— /rrinflr. 

Or where Meander'*a amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep.— Gray, 

From whose mouth issne^ forth 
MeUiJluoMB streams that watered all the schools 
Of academics, old and new.— Milton. 

And fast by Hcemus^ Thracian Hebrus creeps 
O'er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps. 
Whose gory head, borne by the stream along. 
Was still melodious, and ea^rfred in song.— Pfe^pon^. 

While History^a Muse the memorise was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of De^^iny weaves. 

Beside her the Oerdna of Erin stood weeping, 

Por hers was the story that blotted the leaves.— Jtoortf. 

Jaq. I have neither the «c^ar*s metoncholy, which is ^m^^ation ; nor the musi- 
cian's, which is /antastical ; nor the courtier's, which is proud ; nor the M^er's, 
which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politic ; nor the lady's, which is 
nice ; nor the lover's, which is all these : but it is a fw«to«choly of mine own, com- 
pounded of many dimples, extracted from many olfjects; and, indeed., the sundry 
con^^mpfation of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a most 
tumorous sadness.— /S^A^/>ear8. 

O mighty Ceesar! Dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure f —Shakespeare. 
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By the mercj that endears, 
Spare him— he our love hath shared- 
Spare him— as thou wouldst be «paxedi.—I/mgfeUow, 

And,— when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no motion 

Of me more must be heard of ,— say, I taught iAiQQ.—Shakctipeafre, 

For, He is well paid that is well satisAod. i 
And I, de/it>^ng you, am «a<i«fled. 
And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mtfroenary. 
I pray you, know me, when we meet again.— 5%aikMp«are. 

lAmpid as ptonets that emerge 

Above the ocean^s rounded verge^ 

Soft shining through the summer night.— Zonfl/eWwr. 

Say, what other metre is it 

Than the meeting of the eyes?- ^?jerw». 

BUent and slow, by tower and town, 

The freighted barges come and go. 
Their pendent shadows gliding down 

By town and tower svitomerge^ below. 

—LongfeUow. {Lake Como.) 

Eno, Her gentlewomen, like the i\r<?reides. 
So many mermaids tend&re^ her i' the eyes. 
And made their bends adomings ; at the helm 
A seeming mermaid BX^er&.—S?iakespeare, 

Whatever molds of various brain 
B*er shaped the world to weal or woe, 
Whatever empires wax and wane, 
To him that hath not eyes in vain. 
Our t^i^age microcosm can ^aw,— Lowell. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The microBcopQ can not find the ani- 
maloule which is less -geifect for being little.— Emerson. 

"Place me on Sunium's marbled steep^ 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutuskl murmurs sweep.— Byron. 

Books and schooling are ahsoltitely neceessary to edticatioji ; but not all-suflftcient. 
The mental /ooQties will be most developed where they are most exercised.— John 

Stuart ma. 
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She HnsfB the wild song of her dear natiye plains, 

Every note which he loved awaking— 
Ah 1 little they think who delight in her strains 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking \— Moore. 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each mintUe and unseen -paxt.— Longfellow, 

Sweet poet of the woods, a long a/iieu/ 

Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year 1 

—CJiarlotte Smith, {The. NighUngale.) 

There if the hovering hawk be near. 
That limpid spring, in its mirror clear, 
Bj^flecta him ere he reach his prey. 
And warns the tkmoroxia bird away.— Hborv. 

The best-laid schemes o^ mice and men 

Gktng aft agley. 
And leave us naught but grief and pain, 

For promfced ^oy.—Bums. 

When pain and angruish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou \— Scott, 

To n^mister delight to man, 
To fteotttify the earth. 

—Mary Hotoitt, (The Vse qf Flowers.) 

This is the forest jprimeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 
Bearded with moss, and in g'orments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like the Druids of old, with voices sad and propAddc, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.— Zon^^fiioti'. 

Every thing yields. The very Coders are viscous or reg^e^ate into conformity, 
and the stiff est ixi^riots/a^r and compromise ; so that toill can not be d^p^iMled on 
to save JiB.—Fmerson, 

Oh 1 make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

"When they pro»»i«e a glorious to-morrow: 
TheyH shine o^er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 

From her own loved Island of sorrow l—Moore, 

I learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deptored thee, ne'er forgot.— Cbw^wr. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead ; 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To o'ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus.— /SAaA^speare. 
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Lot, The moon shines bright :— In such a night as this. 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh'd his soul toward the G-recian fente. 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes, In such a night. 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion^s shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismayed away. 

Lot. In such a night. 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav^d her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Je6. In such a night, 

Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old MwsHi.—ShaJKBipeare. 

And holy words their rvb^ lips repeat^ 
Oft with a <:*artened glance, in moefulation sweet.— Jfr». Mffoumey, 

And moving, with demwrest air, 

Tq even-song and vesper prayer.— ir«ite. 

He may win; 
And what is music then? then music is 
Even as the JUmriBh^ when true sal^ecta bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : such it is. 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day. 
That creep into the drecuning bridegroom's ear. 
And Bummon him to marriage.— Shakespeare, 

And the i\r(ilad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair and i>awion so i>ale. 
That the light of its tremulous beUs is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green.— -8%««ey. 

Iris. You nymphs, called JVoiads, of the wand'ring brooks. 
With your sedged crowns, and ever harmless looks, 
Iieave your crisp channels, said on this green land 
Answer your smnmons.— Shakespeare. 

There is the ship qf pearl, which poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed main. 

—Holmes. (The Chambered Naumus.) 

Why seek Italy, 
Who can not clroumnatdgate the sea 
Of thoughts and things at home, but still adjourn 
The nearest matters for a thousand daysY—Smerson, 
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Wol, The king has cur^d me, 

t humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honowc—Sluikespeare. 

For a man to write well, there are reared three necessaxiea :— to read the best 
aufhoTB ; observe the best spetkkers ; and much ex^mse of his own style.— Ben Jonson. 

Bistories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the fTioM^matics, subtile ; natural phil- 
osophy ^ deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric^ able to contend.— Lard Bacon, 

With elogttence innate his tongue was arm^d ; 

Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charmed.— Dryden. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful 1 
I linger yet with iVo^ure, for the night.— Byron. 

"What's in a namei that which we call a rose, 

By any other name, would smell as Bweet.-Shakespeare, 

He is a soldier, fit to stand by CsBsar 

And give direction ; and do but see his vice ; 

'Tis to his rirtue a just equimxc. 

The one as long as th* other : 'tis pity of him.-^Shakespeare, 

GtooA name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; 'tis something, nothing; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that, which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed.— Shakespeare. 

There shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.— Shakespeare. 

To the which place a poor seguester^d stag. 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish ; and, Indeed, my lord, 
The wretched anima.) heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool. 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Atigmenting it with tesbTs.— Shakespeare. 

Or sings she but to celebr&te 

Her nuptisAB with the rose f— Charlotte Smith, 
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They never hear a lisping tongue 

"Pronounce their name in prayer, 
Or watch beside the cradle 

Of a slnmberer, calm and tair.—Mrs, Abtyy, 

Hatxae seems to eaeUt for the excellent. The world is upheld by the twracity 
of good men : they make the earth wholesome. They who lived with them found 
life glad and nutnMovia,— Emerson, 

*Mid crowded oMisks and urns 

I sought the untimely grave of Bums.— Tford:»MW)r^. 

No voice in the chambers 

No sound in the hall I 
Sleep and (Vivien 

B^gn over a21.—Longfdlow, 

Ah I not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 

Not daily labor's dull, Liethaean spring, 
OUMon in lost angela can in/tMe 

Of the soiled glory, and the trailing yrins,— Arnold. 

The pro«^rate dbeHak. or shattered <2ome, 
tTprooted pedestal, and yawning tomb.— 2>aru?in. 

The coward-slave, we i)ass him by. 
And dare be ixwr for a' that 1 
Por a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils dbscuTQ^ and a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp : 

The man's the gowd for a' that.— ^f7i«. 

So music past is o&«o/ete. 

And yet twas sweet, twas passing sweet— JSTir* TVJMe, 

If singing breath or echomg chord 

To every hidden i)ang were given, 
What endless melocHes were found. 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven.— £Zi){fiM9. 

Ah me I what wonder-working occult science 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore?— Zonfl/«W(m>. 

I do not from your labors ask 

In gw^eous -paxioplY to shine, 

For war was ne'er a sport of mine.— Moore, 

Delicekte omens traced in air 

To the lone bard true witness hare.— Emerson, 
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And if at tiiueB a tran^nt breeze 

Bretik the blue erysttxl of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees. 

How welcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the odors there f^Byron. 

Stronger than greaves of brafis or iron mail 
The panoply of love.— WhUtier. 

The t)racles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Runs thro' the archhd roof in words deceiving. 
Ax)ollo from his shrine 
Can no Laore divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Desphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell 
Tnspirea the paie-eyed priest from the -pTophetic ceU..—MUfon. 

O couldst thou speak. 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular.— Oowper. 

There let the pealing orgaxL blow 

To the full-voiced choir helow. —IRlton, 

The moon through ^ro/wom-shafts of stone, 
Which crossed the kUticed. oriels, Bhone.—Soott, 

And a-sudden, like a mefeor, gleamed along the oriole.— i?€atf. 

Is't not enough, thou hast suborned these women 
To accuse this worthy man-.—Shakespeare. 

Can all that Optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
, Hid in thy ra«?iant bow?— Camp6e». {The Sainbow.) 

Nymph, in thy orizons 
Be aU my sins j^Txxembered.— Shakespeare. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. The chief use for 
delight, is in ;?ritJateness and rehiring ; for orwament, is in disoot^r^e ; and for ability, 
is in the judgment and disposition of business.— Zor<? Bacon. 

I do not know what I may ajjpeor to the world ; but to myself, I seem to 
have been only like a boy, playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in find- 
ing now and then a iwbble, or a prettier shell than ordina,Ty, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.— -Sir Isaac Newton. 

But above all. Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodooey, that she might 
not miaspeli and mispronounce words so shamefully, as girls usually do.— Sheridan. 
{The Bivala.) 
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'*I have heard yVvgvent use," said the late Lord Sandwich, in a deteto on the 
Test liawB, "of the words *ortho<toay' and '•htterodoxy*; but I ooDfess myself at 
a loss to know precfoely what they mean." " Orthodoxy^ my Lord," said Bishop 
Warbnrton, in a whisper,— " orthodtery is my Awjy,— *«torodoxy is anoOier man^s 
dooey.^^—Priegtley^s Memoirs. 

There are sweet wicea among ns, we all know, and yoicee not mnsical, it may 
be, to those who hear them for the first time, yet sweeter to us than any we 
shall hear until we listen to some warbling angel in the ofmiure to that eternity 
of bliaaful AormonieB we hope to en^oy. —Bolmee. 

The epedouB panorama of a year 

But mtiMplies the image of a d^y.—Emereon. 

Home of my fathers h- I have stood 
"Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood : 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 
Along his frowning Palisade.— WMtUer. 

And that which should accomiNiny old age, 
As honour, love, o&edience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have.— Shakespeare. 

Art thou not, fatal vision^ Mfwible 

To feeling , as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind ; a false creaiAoji^ 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain f 

I see thee yet, in form as palpaAAe 

As this which now I draw. —Shake^iteare, 

Oft of one wide e^Mnse had I been told 

That deep-brow^d Homer ruled as his demesne^ 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt 1 like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the i^idflc— and all his men 
liook^d at each other with a wild surwfee— 

SUentj upon a peak in Darien.— iTeo^. 

And as a bird^s wings climb the air, forever palpUaOng fleetly, 
The song aoaxed.^Earriee Prescott Spqford. 

To be, contend his natural desire. 

He asks no angePs wings, no seraph's flre; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.— A^w. 

And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of pirLe-trees.— Longfellow, 
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Bippling through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate forever.— XowwB. 

It can not parley with the mean,— 
Pure "by impure is not Been,—Mner9on. 

O Mary I dear departed shade 1 

Where is tjiy place of blissful rest? 
See^st thoTi thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ^-^n». 

With smile of trust and folded hands. 
The passiye soul in waiting stands 
To/ee?, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew.— WTiUtier. 

Some feelings are to mortsAB given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven. 

And if there be a himian tear 

From pasgioii'B dross r^ned and clear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek. 

It would not stain an angel^a cheek, 

'TIS that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head ^—8wU, 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch'd, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air f— Milton, 

"Endurance is the crotcning quality ^ 

And ixi^ience all the passion of great hearts.— Zou'fiff. 

As a fair nymph, when rising from her bed. 
With sparkling diamonds dresseB not her head, 
But without gold, or pearl, or costly scents, 
Q-athers from neighboring fields her ornaments ; 
Such, lovely in its dresB, but plain withal. 
Ought to app^r a -pejfect Pastoral.— Dryden. 

O'er wayward children wouldst thou hold Jlrm rule. 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 

Ijove, Hope, and Patience,— these must be the gracea. 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.— (8^. T, Coleridge. 

like a poet hidden 

In the Hght of thought. 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hoi)es and fears it heeded not. 

^idUy. {To a Skylark,) 
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O Attio 8hai)e 1 Fair attitude I with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

"With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form 1 dost tease us out of thought, 

As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral \— Keats. {Ode to a Qredm Vim.) 

and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy^ that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is ekwaxe.— Bryant. 

He had lived for his tot;e— for his country he died, 
They were all that tP life had entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him \— Moore. 

I9ie sat like Po^ence on a monument, 
Smiling at gritf.—Shakespeare. 

Around Anisi*s convent gate 
The birds, Gk)d'8 poor who can not wait, 
From moor and mere and darksome wood 
Game flocking for their cMq of tood..— Longfellow, 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

"When the night is beginning to lower, 
C!omes a pav&b in the day^s occupations, 

That is known as the Children's 'Kaui.— Longfellow. 

The school-master is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primeir, against 
the toUHer in fuU mUUsiry array.— Zorc^ Brougham. 

In starry flake and i^e^^icle. 

All day the hoary meteor tell.—Whittier. 

He rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the jwmmel 
of the saddle ; his sharp elbows stuck out like grasshoppers' ; he carried his whip 
perpendicularly in his hand, like a scepter, and as the horse jogged on the motion 
of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wiags.— Irving. 

How solemnly the pendent ivy-mass 
Swings in its winnow.— Coleridge. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise, 

When I behold afar. 
Suspended in the evening skies. 

The shield of that red star.— Longfellow. 

I listened, as the manner suapends the out-bound oar, 

To taste the farewell gale that breathes from off his native shore.— Feabody. 
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And now I see with eye Mrene 

The very puhe at the machine.— Wordgworth. 

And so twill be when I am gone ; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall wake these dells, 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells I— Moore. 

The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the winga of night. 
As a teathev is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his fiight.^Lonsfdhv, 

And his, that music, to whose tone 

The common pulse of man keeps time,— BaUeek, (Bvma,) 

The head is stotely, calm, and wise. 

And bears a princely part ; 
And down below in Becret lies 

The warm, imin^ve heart.— iSSsuos. 

The cowslips tall her pengioneTS be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see. 

Those be rwMes, /airy /amours. 

In those freckles live their favours: 
I must go seek some dew-drops here. 
And hang a pearl on every cowslip's eaT.—£ffiake8peare. 

It is one of the wise disj>en«ations of Profiefence, that knowledge should not 
only coT\fer power, but should also confer happiness. Every new attainment is 
a new source of pleasxiie ; and thus the desire for it inereateB as fast as it is grati' 
fLed,-~Judffe Story, 

One impulae from a vemsl wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages csld..— Wordsworth, 

The only, the perpetuski. dirge 

That's heard here is the sea-bird's cry, 

JHerpont. {Napoleon at Sett,) 

"What is the security of the tomb or the perpetuity of an embalmment? The 
remains of Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind, and his empty 
sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of a museum.— /r»in^. 

Sad Mayflower! watched by winter stars, 

And nursed by winter gales. 
With petals of the sleeted spars, 

And leaves of frozen sails ]^WhUtier, 
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The impetuoxiB water-courses 

Bush and roar and plunge 

Down to the nethermost world,— Longfettow, 

JWlodophy, «<p«:/teially studied, leads away from Gk)d ; prqfoundiy studied, back 
again to Him.— Xorct Bcioon. 

The inteUet^^ual /acuity is a goodly field cobble of great improt>6ment ; and it 
is the worst husbandry in the world to sow it with trifles or imiwr^4»ences.— /Sir 
Matthew Hale. 

Love, freedom, health, had given 
Their rii)ene8S to the manhood of its prime^ 

And all its pulses beat 
BympfumioMB to the ptanetsay spheres.— iS^«2fey. 

Did ever such a moonlight take 

"Weird photogrc^^ha of shrub and ixeef—WhUtier. 

Not interrwpflng with in^rwrive talk 

The grand mc^estic symphonies of oces^,— Longfellow, 

Bing out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our hum&n ears. 

If ye have j)ower to Louch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in me/odious time, 

And let the base of heaven's deep orgsm blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
llake up full con«>r< to the angelie symphony.— MUton, 

Yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o'er the timewom tower 
So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 
A metapAor of -geo^Qe.—SheUey, 

Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on memory's waD, 
Is one of a dim old/orest. 

That seemeth the best of all.— ^i<90 Cary> 

Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. "Winkle was far too wise to do any 
thing of the kind in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic et forts 
to smile ; but an^ish was depicted on every /in«ament of his counfenanoe.— 2>ic*«w. 

How the Ut lake shines, a pAosphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth \— Byron, 

The sphere of the supemsX powers 
Impinges on this world of ours.— TFAiWier, 
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O thou, the nymph with ptadd, eye I 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

BeoeitJe my fewperate vow: 
Kot all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth the uno/^ed brow. 

Mrs. BarbatUd. (Hymn to Content,) 

The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
. Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane. 
And bathe his iMumshge in the thunder's home.— Prcw^fctf. 

But open wide the gate of horn 
Whence beautiful as planets rise 
The dreams of tmth, with starry eyes 
And aU the wondrous prophecies 

And virions of the laoTD..— Longfellow. 

If thou could'st, doctor^ cast 
The water of my land, find her disease. 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would aj^latid thee to the very ecAo, 
That should B.yplaud a^^aln.—Shakespeare. 

lAke to the «ef?ators of the antiqtte Rome, 

With the plebeianB swarming at their liee\a.—Shakespeare. 

Blest be those f easts with simple plenty crowned, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the Jests or pranks that never /ai^. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale.— Goldsmith, 

When Greece, her knee in supp/iance bent. 
Should tremble at his -power.— Balleck. 

Ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems,— in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And Bapplica,tion.— Bryant. 

With food as well the peasant is sirpplied 

On Idra's cliff as Amo's shelvy eide.— Goldsmith, 

The ostrich, hurrying o'er the desert space. 

Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter -pace.— Bryant, 
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A^^n thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea, 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 

Thou hurriest, wild and tree.—Fercival. {To the Eagle.) 

CJome, read to me some i»em. 

Some simple and heartfelt l&y.— Longfellow. 

Nor yet otfaiiry things that float 

Untouched by mw'tal stain. 
The beatttitul creationa of 

The poet's teeming brain.— ifr«. Foster, 

I'll break my staflP, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
m drown my hook.— Shakespeare. 

Wo have conquered and possessed ourselves of oow^inents of land, concerning 
which antiquity knew nothing ; and if new oontinenta of thought reveal themselves 
to the exploring human spirit, shall we not -poosess them also.— Professor TyndaU, 

Bass. We should hold day with the Antii»<ies ^ 

If you would walk in absence of the sun.— Shakespeare, 

But thy tranqvH waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise • 

In unbroken equipoise.— Longfellow, 

Bcmiona loves the orchard ; 

And Xdber loves the vine.— Macaiulay, 

O aty sitting by the Sea. ^ 
How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began. 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man \—Whittier. 

EareweU the neighing steed, and the shnll trump. 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 

The royal banner; and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circnmstance of ^^oHous war ]— Shakespeare. 

Till his lips unclosing 
Poured from their pearl-strung portal the musical wave of his wonder.— Kingsley. 

For youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears. 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds. 
Importing health and gravenesa.— Shakespeare. 
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And through the storm, and danger^s thrall. 
It led me to the port of peac%,—K¥rk WhUe, 

Natxixe wUl be reported. All things are engaged in writing their history. The 
planety the pebble, goes atfe/u2ed by its shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
scratches on the mountain ; the river, its channel in the soU ; the onima], its bones 
in the «^ratum ; the fern and leaf, their modeeX, e^Mtaph in the coal. The falling 
drop makes its scuiptuxe in the sand or the stone. Not a foot steps into the snow, 
or along the ground, but printB^ in chara4:terBy more or less lasting, a map of its 
march.— JE^Ti^non. 

Bass. ^Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate^ 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant coidin\xaji.Qe,— Shakespeare, 

The king deposed and older grown. 

No longer occupies the throne,— 

The crown is on his sister^s "brow, —Longfdlow. 

Hethought that mist of dawning gray 
"Would never dapple into day ; 
How heavily it roll'd away— 
Before the e€»tem flame 
Bose crimson, and deposed the stars. 
And call'd the rocfiance from their cars. 
And filled the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely luster, all his own.— .B^fw». 

Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-lightning? to watch (poor perdu 1) 
"With this thin helm? Mine enemy's dog. 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fixe,— Shakespeare, 

It teUs how many and often high resolve and purpose strong. 
Shaped on the anvil of my heart, have f^ed upon my tongue. 

— Gerald Massey, 

Tour th£m.e is Music ;— Yonder rolls the wave, 

"Where dolphins snatched Arion from his grave, 

"Bsichantedi by his lyre :— Citheeron's shade 

Is yonder seen, where first Amphion played 

Those potent airs, that, from the yielding earth. 

Charmed, stones around him, and gave cities birth.— Pfetyon^, 

O most lame and impotent conclusion \—Sh4ikespeare, 
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The erownlees hat, ne'er deemed an ill— 
It only let the sunBhine still 

BeipoM upon my head \—Bood. 

I have seen a m^tfidne. 
That's aibU to breathe life into a stone ; 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary, 
With sprightly fire and motion, whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise king Pepin, nay, 
To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand. 
And write to her a love-Une.— MoAwpwirtf. 

A good book is the iwwfous life-blood of a master^fit embalmed and treas* 
ured up on -pxxrpoeQ to a life beyond.— Jfi/^ion. 

Tirtue is like prMious odors, most fragmat when they al^ inoeneeA. or crushed. 
—Bacon. 

PredcfxiB in the sight of the liord is the death of his saints.— Aa/m cxvi. 15. 

The primal duties shine aloft like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of Man, like flowers.— >Fbrdn£N>rM. 

She in thee 
Calls back the lovely Apni of her pHme.^Shakespeare. 

'TIS the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and preoipitotes 
"With fast thick warble his delidow notea,— Coleridge, 

And thus the native hue of reeolution 
Ib sicklied o'er with the i)ale cast of thought; 
And enterprise* of great pith and rrtoment, 
"With this regard, their cwrrents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action.Shakespeare, 

"When vice pret^oi/s, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a prit^te station.— Addison, 

"What private griefs they have, alas 1 I know not,— Shakespeare. 

m 

Lest men easpect your tale untrue. 
Keep j?ro6ability in view.— O^ay. 

"Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
"Whene'er is spoken a noble thought. 

Our hearts, in glad sui^pri^c. 

To higher levels Tiae.—Lor^gfeUow, 
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Ohott. I am thy f ather^s spirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the niiirht; 
And, for the day, con^ned to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purgeA. away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secreta of my i>ri«a/»-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soid ; freeze thy yoimg blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ; 
Thy knotted and comdiTied locks to part. 
And each porflcular hair to stand an-end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.— Shakespeare. 

The eenee of death is most in a,vprelien8ion.—3?iaketpeare. 

I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny (prodigy) of 
lesLmmg.—Sheridan. {The Rivals.) 

Life is j>7Y>&ation ; mortal man was made 

To eolvQ the solemn proWem— right or wrong.— J". Q. Adams. 

With mortal crisis doth -povtend 

My days to appropinque an end.— Butler. 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill. 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious d&y.—MUton. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power. 

And court thy genile sway. 

—Mrs. Barbatdd. (Hymn to Content.) 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers' songs be turned to holy psalms^—JPeele. 

A prt^nt man looketh well to his going.— i^tw. xiv. 10. 

His ^sKiy^ect am I not. 
Nor here provincial : My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on here in "Vienna, 

Where I have seen corrMption boil and bubble, • 

Till it o'er-nin the stew : laws for all/at/^; 
But/aw/ts so counferaanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a ftorfter's shop. 
As much in mock as maxk.— Shakespeare. 

That something which prompts the etem&l sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die.— Pope. 
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'Twas that friends, the beloved of my boeom, were near, 
Who made every dear 9oene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best chamm of Nature improve. 
When we see them r^/lected. from looks that we love.— ifoofv. 

iSlfence that dreadful l>ell t it frights the isle 
Erom her propriety.— Shakespeare. 

Ere i^^he drank the cup that shed 

Immort&l life into her soul 
Some evil spirit iwured, tis scdd, ^ 

One drop of doubt into the howl,— Moore. 

The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupil of the human eye, contract 
themselves the more, the stronger light there is shed upon them.— ifiwfv. 

Pl/gmieB are pygfmieB still, though perched on Alps : 
And pyramids are pyramids in valeB.— Young. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes. 
At every word a reputation dies.— itjp*. 

So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is o'er. 
And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 

Now feel that pulse no more.— Moore. 

Wit, after aU, is a mighty tart, pungent ingredient, and much too acid for 
some stomachs.— Irving. 

And for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me ejspunged and rowed. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.— Milton. 

Bright as yotmg Beauty's azure eye. 

And pure as in/ant chastity. 

Each limpid draught, suffused with dew. 

The dripping glass's crystal hue ; 

And as it trembling reach'd the lip. 

Delight sprung up at every si^.— Robert BUjomfidd. 

Of aU that moves on earth, in air. 

Or hides beneath the deep. 
There's nothing half so pure, so fair, 

As my young babe asleep.— iff». Foster 

O, my Antonio, I do know of these. 
That therefore only are repw^ed wise. 
For saying nothing.- /8%a*c«peo7V. 
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When stubbornly he did impuffn the tmth, 

About a eertalD. question in the law, 

Argued betwixt the duke of York and hioL—JShaketpeare, 

But the hearth of home has a oonstant tHame^ 

And pure as vestal Jire ; 
'Twill bum, 'twill bum, for ever the same. 

For nature feeds the pyre.— Mrs, Hale, 

And heights where white light aoaihed^ and depths night blue and full of rfTi gt-ng 

stars. 
Were mine to tread the while that time beats out the jxiMion of its bars. 

—Harriet PreeeoU Spqfftird. 

The violet by its mossy stone. 

The primrose by the river's brim. 
And chance-sown daffodil, have f oxmd 

Immor^ life through laim.—WhUtier, {On Wordetoarth.) 

As, when a bell no longer swings. 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 

O'er meadow, lake, and streajxi.—Longf'eaow. 

The harp that once through Tara's halls 

The soul of music shed. 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that soul were tied.— Moore, 

Natxxre Is a mtifable cloud, which is always and never the same. She casts 
the same thought into troops of forms, as a poet makes twenty /ables with one 
morskL—^inereon, 

There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st 

But in his motion like au angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims :— 

Such Aarmony is in immortsl souls : 

But, whilst this muddy veetjxre of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it,—Shake^peare, 

Propift^c whispers breathed from Sphinx's tongue 
And Memnon's lyre with hollow murmurs mng.—lkirufin. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In ocean's bosom unespied.— JfartW. 

But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Bome to rise and mutiny.— Shakespeare, 
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Ah me I Experience (so we're told), 
Time's crucible, turns lead to gold; 
Yet what's ex.perience won but droea. 
Cloud-gold transmitted to our loss? 
What but base coin the best event 
To the untried ex^perhnentf— Lowell. 

If they but hear i)erohance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 

Their Mrt^age eyes tum'd to a modest gaze. 

By the sweet i)ower of music : Therefore, the poet 

TAd feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 

But music for the time doth change his nature.—Shakespeare, 

Observe, with the utmost attention, aU the expirations of your own mind, the 
natxxre of your iwwrions, and the t?arious motivea that determine your will, and you 
may, in a great degree, know all mankind.— Xortf Chesterjleld. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the m(0esty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and watery depths.— Coleridge, 

Here patriot Truth her gloriona precgite draw 
Fledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law.— Story. 

And pure religion breathing household laws.—Wordstoorth, 

Men met each other with erected look.— Dryden. 

And pleased the Almighty's orders to ^xform. 

Bides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.— Addison, 

"Erect as a sunbeam, 
TJpspringeth the palm.— Emerson, 

She kept her line of rectitude 

"With love's unconscious ease ; 
Her kindly instincts understood 

All gentle courtesies.— ff)^i«ier. 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.— Milton, 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direcflon, which thou canst not eee.—Fope. 
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Think of the soul that needs 

No background for its deeds ; 

Of him who bravely bears 

A mountain of life-long cares ; 

Of the heart that aches and bleeds 

And dies, but never BwcrenderB.— Henry Ames Blood, 

Earth 1 render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead I 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new TTiermopyled l—Byron, 

The silent oryan loudest chOfUB 
The master's reqtdem.— Emerson, 

Ye stars I which are the poetry of heaven 1 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,— 'tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our de«^iraies o'erleap their mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 

A beauty and a mystery^ and create 
In us such love and r^v^rence from afar, 
That/of^i«iie,/ame, power, life, have named themselves a star.— B^nm. 

Huntsman, rest 1 thy chase is done. 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 

Dream not with the rising sun 

^gles here shall sound reoeUU.^BooU, 

Gport tha" wrinkled Care derMes, 

And Laughter holding both his sides.— ifi^fon. 

What men call luck 
lis the pTerogatiye of valisuit souls. 
The fealty life pays its rightful kings.— XotMff. 

These, and a thousand griefs minute as these. 
Corrode our comfort and destroy our ease.— ^annoA More, 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were intei^posed. 

Or palmy hillock, or the flow'ry lap 

Of some irriffuoua valley spread her store, 

Flow'rs of all hue, and without thorn the rose.- Jftiftm. 

Approach thou like the rugged Bussian bear, 
The arm*d rhinoceroe, or the Hyrcan tiger. 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble.— Shakespeare. 
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A fvyal ^est with flaxen hair 

Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 

Drums on the table with his spoon.— Xon^^is/Ztne^. 

Then like a mbj from the ftorteon's ring 
Drops down into the rd^t.^LongfeUow, 

The riMfiments of em^re here 

Are pUutio yet and warm ; 
The cAooB of a mighty world 

Is fmmdixkg into forml— ff%l^l^. 

And keep the natural rvby of your cheeks, 
When mine are fttoncA'd with teaiX,—8hakespear€, 

He has his Summer, when /uaniriously 

Spring's honey'd cud of youthful thought he loves 

To ruminate, and by such dreaming high 
Is nearest unto heaven.— £«ate. 

Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of tnirious view : 
Groves whose rich trees wept odoronA gums and balm. 
Others whose fruit bumish'd with golden rind 
Hung aiTtiable, Hesperian /ables true, 
Jf true, here only, and of deUcUms taste.— JtfiAlon. 

FUdn his garb; 
Such as might suit a rustic Sire, pretpared 
For Sabbath duties.— fForfltei^w^A. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very f air— 

Her beauty made me glad.— Tf^ctoowtt, 

For his simpfo heart 
Might not resfot the «acred in^i^ences. 
That, from the stilly ^trilight of the place. 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven. 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
• His spirit with the thought of boundless Power 
And inace«wible Majesty, Sryant, 

That MKTed hour can I forget. 

Can I forget the hallow*d grove. 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of ixir^ing love ^^Bums, 
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Butf look, the mom, in rtiMet manUe clad, 

Walks o^er the dew of yon. high eastern Mil,— Shakespeare. 

But, not for clan nor kindred's cause, 
"Will I depart from honour's laws ; 
To assaU a wearied man were shame. 
And stranger is a holy name.— iSSix>^^ 

"While, lightly jtwfe'd, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
The springing trout in speckled pride ; 
The «a^on, monarch of the tide.— Smollett, 

The wild gazelle of Judah's hills 

Exulting yet nfiay bound. 
And drink from all the living rills 

That gush on holy ground ; 
Its airy step and ^torious eye 
May glance in tameless transport hy.— Byron. 

Bobed in his sacerdotal vest, 

A silvery-headed man, 
"With voice of solemn cadence^ o'er 

The backward letters ran.— CrosstoeB. 

One thought the cannon salvoe spoke : 

The resonant bell-tower's Diftrant stroke, 
The voiceful streets, the plaudit-ecAoing halls. 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. Paul's \—Whittier, 

Live in the sunshine, swim the sea. 
Drink the wild air's salubrity.— Mnerson. 

"When, goddess, thou lift'st up thy waken'd head, 

Out of the Morning's purple bed, 

The choir of birds about thee play. 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day.^Oowl&y, 

And the censer burning swung, 

"Where before the altcu* hung 

That proud banner, which, with prayer. 

Had been consecrated there ; 
And the nun's sweet hymn was heard the while. 
Sung low in the dim mysteriovLB aisle.— Longfellow. 

Natxiie is sanative, ro/fning, elevating.— JE^nerson, 

I know no touch of conson^nity ; 

Ko kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me. 

As the sweet Troilus.— iS^aifcMpeartf. 
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It seems idoto^ry with some excuse^ 
When our forefather druids, in their oups, 
Jbnagined sanctity.^OoiDper, 

Ah, why 
Should we, in the world's rii)er years, negfect 
GKkI's ancient «am;^uaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our fraU hands have raised I Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood. 
Offer one Aymn— thrice happy, if it find 
Acc0ptonce in his eea^.— Bryant, 

Upbraided me about the rose I wear ; 

Saying the sanguine colour of the leaves 

Did represent my master's blushing cheekB.— Shakespeare, 

Not useless are ye, flowers I tho' made for pleasure ; 
Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and night, 
Erom every source, your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless deHght.— Horace Smith, 

Its balmy lips the in/ant blest, 
^ Betoadng from its mother's breast; 

How sweet it heaves the happy sigh 
Of innocent satiety \— Coleridge. 

And thefts from sateUitea and rings 

And broken stars I drew. 
And out of spent and aged things 

I formed the world aj[iew,— Emerson, 

How calmly, gliding through the dark blue sky, • 

The midnight moon Oiscenda l—SoiUhey, 

Sufjlce it that he never brought 

His con«dence to the public mart; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 

White-souled, clean-handed, pure of 'heaxt,^WkUiier, 

For the xmleamed man knows not what it is to descend into himself, or to 
call himself to account ; nor the pleasure of that most pleasant life, which con- 
sistB in our dally feeling ourselves to become better.— Zorct Bacon, 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Ear as the sdsuc walk, or milky wa,y,—Pope, 

A preadent love 
Springs from some life outlived before.— Aiti/ H, Beyns. 
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Still o^er these eeenes my memory wakes 

And fondly broods with miser caxe I 
Time but th^ im|?reMion deeper makes 

As streams their channels deeper weax,— Byron. 

Holmes' rockets curve their long el/ipse, 
And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 
To drop in 9cinHUa,ting rain.— X<m>«tf. 

"Be bold I" first gate; "Be bold, be bold and evermore be bold," second 
gate ; *' Be not too bold," third gate.— IjwcHpflon on the Gtete of Busyrane. 

Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 

" Be bold I be bold I " and everywhere—" Be bold ; 

Be not too bold I " Yet better the excess 

Than the d^ect ; better the more than less ; 

Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a j^jfumed Paris turn and fly.— Xonfl/rfftw. 

Like the moon, whose orb 
Through opHc glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or in "Valdamo, to descry new lands, ^ 

Bivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe.— ifVftm. 

A scribloiling Peer's aipplauding lays 
Might claimy but claim in vain^ my praise^ 
Erom that poor youth, whose tales reto^e 
Sad Juga's fears, and Bawdin's fate.— /S!tx>M. 

Stay and read this rude inscription, 
^ Bead this song of Hiawatha \— Longfellow, 

TJngro^eful Florexioe 1 Dante sleeps afar, 
like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore : 
Thy/flKJtions, in their worse than civil war 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages.— .Bynm. 

But what to them the sctdptor^B art, 

"Hia funeral columns, wreaths, and umsf 

Wear they not, graven on the heart, 
The name of Bobert Bums?— fiiritect. 

No more but plain and bluntly,— 7b tlie Hng/ 

Hath he forgot he is his sovereign^ 

Or doth this churlish superscription 

"Pretend some alter&tion in good will f— Shakespeare, 
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And hence these shades are still the abodes 
Of nndisMmMed gladness : the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and ^lort 
In wantonness of spirit ; while, below, 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form efwt, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insMrts in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment : as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
liooks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene.— Bryant, 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to pain, 
And resemblee sorrow only. 

As the mist resembles the Tain.—LansfeHaw, 

His humble greatness made the residue plain. 

Dumb eloquence peitfuculing more than speech.— Jfoofv. 

O monstrofUB treachery 1 Can this be so ; 

That in o^iance, amity, and oaths. 

There should be found such false diasembUng guHe J— Shakespeare, 

The jealona trout, that low did lie, 

Bose at a well dissembled fly.— /Sir H. WoUen, 

Qod. scatters love on every side 
Freely among His children aU, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grains may falL 

There is no wind but sotveth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 
"Which burst, unlocked for, into high-soul'd deeds, 
With wayside beauty lite.—LoweU, 

Sound, sound the clarion I fill the fife I 

To all the sensual world -proclaim. 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a Ti&me,—8oott, 

Heard mefodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the sensttal ear, but, more endeared 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 

—Keats. (Ode on a Grecian Urn.) 

What an antiM^c is a pure life \—I/ywdl, 
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The blue sky ia the templets areK, 

Its transept earth and air, 
The music of its starry inarch 

The choruB of a prayer.— TFlWWfer. 

And now its strings 
Boldher swept, the long segpmcioMS notes 
Over delidoxia surges sink and rise.— Cfaferi^e, 

Call it not vain ; they do not err 

Who say, that when the poet dies. 
Mute nature mourns her worshiper. 

And celebr&tes his obsequies.— 8ooU» 

I i)assed some time in Poet's Comer, which occupies an end of one of the 
tcssxsepts or cross sdslea of the a,hbey.— Irving. 

Thou Shalt lie down 
With iKi^narchs of the ir^fant world— with kings. 
The i)owerful of the earth— the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepulchre.— Bryant. 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted..— Moore. 

But an old age serene and bright. 

And lovely as a Lapland night. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave.— Wordsworth. 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I serv''d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemiea.—Skakespeare. 

You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooJdng knave. 
That, doting on his own obsequioMS bondage. 
Wears out his time, much like his master's aes. 
For nought but provender ; and, when he's old, cashiered.— Shakespeare. 

Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
In base appliances.— Shakespeare. 

In the mirror of its tide. 

Tangled thickets on each side 

Hang inverted^ and between 

Floating cloud or sky serene.— Longfellow, 

A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 

A stream as if from one full heart.— Wordsuforth. 
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The cotirtier^s, 90kiieT% 8cholax% eye, tongue, sword : 
The expec^amcy and rose of the fair state^ 
The glass of /a«Mon, and the mould of form, 
The observed of aU observers I— Shakespeare. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one as young : 
And her eyes on all my motiona with a mtste ob^^rrance "ixung.—Tennyeon, 

Q-ive every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's censure, but re«ert;e thj Jttdgment,— Shakespeare. 

Meme Ax>ollo ! that thy sister fair 

Is of all these the ^eMier-mightiest. 

When thy gold breath is misting in the west. 

She unob««n?6d steals unto her throne, 

And there she sits most meek and most alone ; 

As if she had not pomp Bubservient.— Keats. 

"From, their bosoms uptossed 

The snows are driven and drifted 

lake Tithonus* beard. 

Streaming disheveled and white.— Longfellow. 

O Jfeewtif ul I my Country 1 ours once more I 

Smoothing thy gold of war-di«A«7«ted hair 

O'er such sweet brows as never other wore.— Zotoell, 

Then wore his fTionarch's siffnet ring,— 

Then pressed that monarch's throne,— a Mng.—HaUeck. 

Shrine of the mighty 1 can it be 

That this is all remains of thee f— Byron. 

As down in the sunless Tetreate of the ocean 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see ; 

So deep in my soul the still prayer of defoAon, 

Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee.— Jfcwv. 

True swains in love shall, in the world to come. 
Approve of their truths by Troilus : when their rhymes, 
Full of -protest, of oath, and big compare. 
Want simUes, truth tired with iteration,— 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon. 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate. 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centers- 
Yet, after all comi>arisons of truth. 
As truth's authentic author to be cited. 
As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse^ 
And sanctity the nttmbers.— Shakespeare. 
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And the night shall be filled with mnsio. 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tenta^ like the Arabs, 

And as «lfently steal ekWsay.—JJongfeOow, 

And the Hnuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
Which led through the garden along and across. 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees.— iS%40£y. 

Some bnsy and insinuating Togae.—Shakespeare, 

When steel grows 
Soft as the parasito^s silk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars \— Shakespeare, 

And I have sinuous shells of pearly hue ; 

Shake one, and it awakens, then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august abodes. 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.~X(m(lQr. 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 

The farmer ploughs the manor : 
But glory is the soldier^s prize ; 

The soldier''^ wealth is honour ; 
The brave poor soldier ne'er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger, 
Bemember he's his country's stay 

In day and hour o' danger.— .BMnw. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger. 

When the wrangling bells had ended. 
Slowly struck the clock eleven. 
And from out the sUemt heaven, 

/SIfence on the town Aosoendod.. 

—Longfellow. {The Be^ qf Bruges.) 

With sonorous notes 
Of every tone, mixed in confusion sweet, 
All chanted in the fullness of delight, 
The forest rings.— TFitoo». 

Trees, and flowers, and streams 
Are social and benet>ofont ; and he 
Who oft communeth. in their kmgtuage pure, 
Boaming among them at the cool of day. 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed. 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart.— Jfr9. Sigoumetf, 
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Alone^ ahnoy all, all oJone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea I— Coleridge. 

Each plant has its parasite, and each created thing its lover and poet.— .S^7itfr«o». 

Our greatest glory oonsists not in never falling, bat in rising every time we 
taXL-OoldtnMh. 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o^er and o^er, 
Pm necurer home to-day 

Than I ever have been before.— i%a6tf Caty, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely^ 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The inao^ence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy tsikes.— Shakespeare, 

"With terror^ now, he froze the cowering blood ; 

And now, dis^ofved the heart in tendemeBB.—Boaok, (Byron,) 

And as the nightly tapers disapi>ear 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 

So pale grows Beason at Beligion's sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolvea in sui)ematural light,— Dryden, 

And now, O monarch abao/tito. 

Thy power is put to proof, for lo I 

"Resiefleaa^ fathomless, and slow. 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea. 

And pushes back thy chair and thee. 

And so good-night to King Oomite.— Xon^eai9i£;. 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthin locks 
Boimd from his parted forelock manly himg 
Clusfring, but not beneath his shoulders hroad,—MUton, 

How charming is divine •philosophy I 
Not harsh, and crabbM, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical, as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude swtfeit reigns,— Milton, 

Oh Beader I hast thou ever stood to see 

The Holly Tree? 
The eye that contemplates it well pero^ives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Order'd by an Intelligence so wise, 
Ab might cor\found the Atheist's sophisMes.—Southey, 
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For stranger he did seeing with curioua eye 
Of nice inspection round snrt^ying em^—PbUok, 

For kftj sense, 
OreatiYe fancy, and inspection keen 
Thro* the deep windings of the human heart, 
lis not wild Shakespeare thine and ^o^ure's hoastf— Thomson, 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turned. 

But with sly circumspection, and began, 

Through wood, through waste, o^er hill, o^er dale, his roam.— JfU&m. 

And where it comes this awrier fleet 

Fans in all hearts expectsLnce sweet. 

As if to-morrow should redeem 

The vanished rose of evening's dream..— Bmerson. 

Had the eyes of some Stratford burgesa been gychromatie teles<x>pes, capable of a 
perspective of two hundred years 1 But, even then, would not his record have been 
fuller of says Ps than says Ms f— Lowell, 

High on her irpecu/ative \Moer 

Stood /Science waiting for the hour.— fforflteMwr^A. 

Guard it— till our homes are free— 

Q-uard it— God will prosper thee l—LonsfeBow, 

For he who tempts, though in vain, at least B^spersea 
The tempted with dishonor foul, supposed 
Not incorrwptible of faith, not proof 
Against temptation,— Milton. 

There Is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not.— /8!fea*espeare. 

Thou hast no specM/ation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with \— Shakespeare, 

But rather moody-mad, and desperate stags. 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel. 
And make the cowards stand aloof at hay.— Shakespeare, 

Ant. This was the noUe&t Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Csesar; 
He, only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them.— iSIfeaA;espear«. 
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A Bein^ hreathing thoughtful "breath, 

A traveler between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and akiU; 

A -peifect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort^ and command ; 

And yet a ^rit stiU, and bright 

"With something of an angel-ligM.—WordstDorth, 

Unseen thou lead^st me to delidous draughts 
Of inspiration^ from a purer stream, 
And fuller of the Qod than that which burst 
From famed Castalia.— Fownflr. 

O conspiracy/ 
Sham*st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
"When evils are most free? O, then, by day, 
"Where wilt thou find a cavexm dark enough 
To mask thy mcmstrouB viss^ge ? Seek none, conspiracy ; 
Hide in it smiles and a^a&Hity : 
For if thou put thy native ««mWance on. 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from -pTeverUion.—Sfuikespeare, 

I saw her Mgon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too l-^Wordsworth, 

No one is so accursed by fate. 
No one so utterly desolate. 
But some heart, though unknown, 
"B^esponda unto his own.— LongfeUow, 

For his chaste muse employed her heaven-taught lyre 

None but the noblest passiona to inspire ; 

Not one immoral, one corrwp^ed thought. 

One line, which, dying, he could wish to blot.— iortf Littleton, 

Fai. Either I mistake your shax)e and making quite. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
Oall'd Kobin Gk)odf eUow : are you not he. 
That fright the maidens of the viUagery ; 
Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the quern. 
And bootless make the breathless housewife chum ; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin caU you, and sweet Puck, 
Tou do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you \ie^— Shakespeare. 

Poor dog 1 he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 

And he constantly loved me, although I was -poor,— Campbell. 
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Ani, Yoa know me well ; and herein spent bat time. 
To wind about my love with ciTcumetanoe : 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong, 
In making queetian of my uttermost, 
Than if you had made waste of all I haYe^—Shaketpeare, 

JtsUet. O, swear not by the moon, the inoorutmU moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise yariahle.— Shakespeare, 

This 1b the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick ui)on him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And,— when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,— nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do.—Shakespeare. 

Still seem as to my childhood^s sight 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and lie&y en.— CamfibeB, (The Baindow.) 

Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise,— 

Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes.— IMmond. 

His garb was ^mple, and his sandals worn ; 
His *^a^re modeled with a perfect grace ; 
His countenance, the impress of a Gk>d, 
Touched with the open innocence of a child ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In the serenest noon; his hair, unshorn, 
"Fell to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fullness of -peifected manhood bore.— ?FUH#. 

The sad and solemn Night 
Has yet her muUitade of cheerful fires ; 

The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere tUl she re/ires ; 
All through her *itent watches, gliding slow. 
Her conflations come, and round the heavens, and go.— Bryant, 

"With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constell&tion of the north 
Treads its eternal circle ! going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stars in slow 
And sUent brightness.— TFans. (Ursa Major.) 
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A Bub8titut€r shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by : and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of w&ters,— Shakespeare. 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets. 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth. 
The constellskted flower that never sets : 

Paint oxlipe.— Shelley. 

Bide on 1 ride on in majesty 1 
The wingM aquadroiiB of the sky 
liook down with sad and wondering eyes 
To see the approaching Sacrijice.—Milman, 

€Ro. Now, lords, my choler being overblown 
■^ith walking once about the guo^rangle, 
I come to talk of commonwealth affairs.— iSAoifcetpMifv. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain &om heaven 
Upon the place hene&th..— Shakespeare. 

For Freedom's battle once began. 
Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.— ^yro». 

"When pacmg through the oaks he heard 
Sharp qiteriea of the sentry-bird.— -fi*n«rw«. 

Thou comest in such a questionshle shape 

That I will speak to thee : m call thee, 'Kaxolet.Shakespeare. 

And her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
"Which makes her seat of Belmont, Colcho's strand. 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 
O, my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rit;al place with one of them, 
I have a mind pre^ag'es me such thrift. 
That I should questionleaB be fortun&te.— Shakespeare. 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o^er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green : 
'Twas not her soft magic of streamlet or hill. 
Oh ! no— it was something more exquisite etm.— Moore, 

An elegtmt satJUAency, content, 

Be^rement, rwral qtdet, friendship, books. 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

"Progressive t^irtue, and apprtwing Heaven I— Thomson. 
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Endurance is the cfmDning quaiUy.— Lowell. {Columbus,) 

It lie would despise me, I would forgive him ; for if he love me to madness, I 
shall never re^i^e laho.,— Shakespeare, 

Next to the ori^nator of a good Miitonce is the first quoter of it^^Emerson. 

Flrtue could see to do what t^irtue would 

By her own rot^iant light, though sun and moon 

"Were in the flat sea svvak.,—MUton. 

Filled withy^iry, rapt^ in«pfred.— CW?in*. 

As full, as p&tfect^ in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums.— il{p«. 

And looks commerdng with the skies, 
Thy rapt sovl sitting in thine eyes.— ifi/ton. 

The keenest x>angs the wretched find 

Are rfl^ure to the dreary void, 
The leafiess ^oeert of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unemptoyed.— ^yro». 

And what is so rare as a day in June ^IxmeU. 
Old age comes on apace to rat^age all the clime.— BeatUe, 

SaiHie should, like a i»lished ro^or keen. 
Wound with a touch that^s scarcely felt or seen. 

—Lady Mary Mortley Montagu, 

The ^rmest and nodfest groimd on which people can live in truth ; the r«al 
with the r«al ; a ground on which nothing is as^med, but where they speak and 
think and do what they must because they are so and no", otherwise.— -S*?i«r«)». 

iSixrfety is like a lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
era<^i<»ted, and where the eye is delighted by the smiling verdure of a velvet sur- 
face ; he, however, who would study natxire in its wildness and «oriety must plunge 
into the/orest, must explore the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare the pre(^ 
pice.— Irving. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

TJnrap^ured greet thy beam:— 
Theme of i>rimeval -prophecy^ 

Be still the poeVa theme \— Campbell. (7b the BairUfOW,) 

And In the temple of great Jupiter 

Our peace we'll ratify ; seal It with feasts,— 

Set on tYiere.— Shakespeare. 
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The riches of the commcmtDeaUh 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cu^red hrBxn.—WhiUier, 

Sure, He, that made ns with such large discourse, 
Liooking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaaon 
T6fu8t in us unMaed.— Shakespeare. 

The rose distiHa a healing balm 

The beating pulse of pain to calm.— Jfowd. 

I admire the love of nature in the Fhiloctetes. In reading those fln^ aipostrophea 
to sleep, to the stars, rocks, mountains, and waves, I feel time passing away as 
an ebbing aea.— Emerson. 

But men may construe things after their fashion 

Clean from the -purpose of the things themselves.— /8?^*«!pfafe. 

Dun. There's no art. 
To find the mind's coTistruction in the tsuoe.— Shakespeare. 

For. If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men's cottages, princes' -p&isuceB. It is a good divine 
that follows his own iDstnictione.—Shakey)eare. 

But it is doubtful yet, 
Whe'r Ceesar will come forth to-day, or no : 
For he is superstUioua grown of late ; 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Ot fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies : 
It may be, these apparent prodiffies. 
The unaccustom'd forror of this night. 
And the per«ua«ion of his owoTirers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day.— Shakespeare^ 

For there— the rose o'er crag or vale, 

SuUana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom his melody. 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 

Blooms blushing to her lover's tale ; 

His queen, the garden queen, his Bose, 

Unbent by winds, unchiUed by snows. 

Far from the winters of the West, 

By every breeze and season blest, 

Betums the sweets by nature given 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful sdelds that smiling sky 

Her fairest hue and fragroxit sigh.— Bynm. 
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The con^t^mmotion of all former poUiioal wisdom; the trust of the present; 
the guide for all coming ndtiona,— George Bancrqft, (The Federal ConatUuHon.) 

And had that air of superciUouB assumption which is never seen in the true 
gerUleman.— Irving, 

And hurrying came on the d^<»Meless land 

The ioBurgent waters with tumultuous rosur.— Longfellow, 

Between the o^^ng of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
like a phantasma,, or a Mdeoua dream : 
The geniuB and the mortal in*^rwmentB 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
like to a little kingdom, Buffers then 
The nature of an iDSurrection..^Shakespeare, 

BMthumoTia glories I angel-]ike collection I 

Upraised from seed or bulb, inferred in earth. 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 

And second hirth..— Horace Smith. {The Flowers,) 

Alas 1 the lofty^ city ! and alas ! 
The trebly-hundred triumphs 1 and the day 
"When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The conqueror^Q sword in bearing fame away 1 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And livy's pictured, page !— but these shall be 
Her resurrection 1 aU beside— decay. 
Alas for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Bome was free \— Byron, 

Per. Yon king's to me, like my father's pktxxre^ 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne. 
And he the sun, for them to reference. 
None, that beheld him, but, like lesser lights. 
Did vail their crowns to his sujyremaxiy.—STiakespeare, 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.— -£^cr«w. 

There is a healthful hardiness about real dignity that never dreads contact 
and commttnion with others, however humble. It is only spuriaua pride that is 
morWd and sensitive and shrinks from every touch. I was pleased to see the man- 
ner in which they would converse with the peasantry about those rural concerns 
and field sporfe in which the s'^flemen of this country so much delight. In these 
contJcr«ations there was neither haugh^ne&a on the one part nor ««r»ility on the 
other ; and you were only reminded of the di^crence of rank by the AoM^ual 
respect of the peasant.— /rpin^r. 
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Come, summer visitant, cUtach 
To my reed-roof yoiir nest of clay, 
And let my ear your music catch, 
liow twittering underneath the thatch. 
At the gray dawn of day. 

^CharioUe Smith. (The ffwaOow.) 

Lost! lost I lost I 

A gem of countless price^ 
Cut from the living rock. 

And graved in Paradise. 

—Mrs. Sigoumey. {A Lost Day.) 

And feel ourselves a link in that entaU 

That binds aU ages past with all that are to be.— Xotiwff. 

Sees no con^igruous i)alace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed 

No costly lord the mmptvoua banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetaible mesiL—OoldsmUh. 

The mind of the schotax, if you would have it large and liberal^ should come 
In contact with other mmdB.— Longfellow. 

Long as the watch-towers of our crownleaa Queen 

Front the broad oceans that she sits between, 

May her proud sons their plighted faith maintoin, 

And gruard unbroken Union's lengthening chain,— 

Union, our peaceful «wereign, she alone 

Can make or keep the Western world our own l— Holmes. 

Knowest thou, Lorenzo, what a friend contoiws? 
As bees mix'd nectar draw from fragrant flowers. 
So men from friendship, wisdom and delight.— Tbwnflr. 

Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan de«er^ pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sounds 
Save his own dashings. —Sryan^. 

Ay, so sus^n'd. 
She battled onward, nor comptoin'd 

Tho' friends were fewer; 
And while she toiled for daily /ore, 
A little crutch upon the stair 

Was music to 'her.— Locker. 

KaXh. Where did you study aJl this goodly speech ? 
Pet. It is extempore, from my m.ot'hev-'m.t.— Shakespeare, . 
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If I oould temporiie with my aJ^ection^ 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like allayment could I give my grief : 

My love admito no qwUitying dross : 

No more my grief, in such a predoua loea.— Shakespeare, 

So live, that, when thy sumf?iows comes to join 

The in«wm«rable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

TTiR chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the yworry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sus/ained and soothed 

By an UT\faltering trust, approach thy grave 

like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant drea,mB,—Brifant. 

They know not, as the mind unfolds. 

How hard it is to win 
The little heart to cling to good. 

And shun the ways of sin ; 
They reck not of the awful charge, 

Amid a world of strife. 
To train a ^ant for the skies. 

An heir of endless life.— iffv. Alfbif. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him above the want 
of hourly as^^ance, or to extinguish the desire of fond endearments and tender 
o^/ldousness ; and therefore no one should think it unnecessary to learn those 
arts by which friendship may be gained.— 2)r. Samuel Johnson. 

Most potent, grave^ and reverend signioiQ, 

My very noble and approved good masters,— 

That I have ta^en away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head &nd front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Mude am I in my speech. 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 

Their dearest action in the tented field : 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertolns to feate of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself : Yet, by your gracioviB patience^ 

I will a round unvamish'd tale de^io^r 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjwration, and what mighty magick, 

(For such proceeding I am charg'd withal,) 

J won his daughter with.— Shakespeare, 
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Hack. Here are letUn for you. 
Poet, Their tenor good, I trust. 

There was no por^m^ in the sky, 

No shadow on the round bright sun ; 
With light, and mirth, and m«fody. 

The long, fair summer days came on.— WhUtier, 

The gue^Um of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not extenuAted^ 
wherein he was worthy; nor his otfencea eiiforced, for which he emtferod. death. 
—Shakespeare. 

Shapes indeterminate that gleam and fade. 
As shadows passing into deeper shade 

Sink and e^iM^e the sight.— Longfellow, 

The evil that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft inferred with their honea.—Shakeepeare, 

Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds. 

Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes. 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 

Make subferraneous music, like the noise 

Of bagpipers on diston^ Highland hiUa.^WordstDorih, 

Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword ; and do contest 
^ As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in amMAous strength I did 
Contend against thy valoxocShakespeare. 

Ye bright mosaics, that with storied beauty 

The floor of nature^s temple teeeettate^ 
What ntim^rous emUenm of in^^rwdive duty 
Tour forms create 1 

— Horace Smith, (Hymn to the Flowers,) 

A present deity/ they shout around : 

A present deity/ the vaulted roofs rebound: 

With ravished ears 

The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god^ 

AXfeeta to nod. 
And seems to shake the sph.eres.'-Dryden. (Alexander's Feast.) 

In vain her citron groves Italia boasts, 

Or Po the balsam of his weeping trees ; 
In vain Arabians aromatic coasts 

Tinctxae the j>inions of the pacing hreeze.—Cotoper, 
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It is as hard for most chatxKtera to stay at their own average point in all com- 
panies as for a thermometer to say 65° for twenty-four hours together.— Z(nM0. 

Approach^ thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this 2%«rmopyl8Bf* 
These waters blue that round you lave^ 

Oh servile oflispring of the free- 
Pronouns what eea^ what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis )r-Byron, 

The hills, 
Bock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the vofes. 
Stretching in peneive quietneaa between ; 
The wn«rable woods ; risers that move 
In majestY ; and the complainiiig brooks, 
That make the meadow green ; and, poiired round all. 
Old ocean^s gray and m«toncholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decaratianB all 
Of the great tomb of man.— Bryan*. 

Then, all his youthful paradise around. 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O'er mound and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray gianta of the silva,n wild ; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay. 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
"Within the shaggy arms of that dark/orest smiled.— Bryan*. 

* The narrow pass of Thermopylae witnessed one of the sublimest acts of history. On 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes with an army of four millions of men, Leonidas, the Spartan, 
was dispatched in haste to Thermopylae to hold the Persians in check while the country rallied 
its forces for the supreme effort which it resolved to make. His instructions were to hold 
the pass until relieved. With but three hundred Spartans and a thousand Plataeans he met 
the invading host in the pass, and checked it, inflicting upon it a loss of ten thousand men. 
Before the engagement, he was told that the enemy were so numerous that their arrows shut 
out the light of the sun. He replied with Spartan brevity : ** All the better ; we can then 
fight them in the shade.'* To a herald who demanded his arms, he said : '' Tell your king 
that if he desires our weapons it will be necessary for him to come and get them.'* A traitor 
revealed to the Persian monarch a mountain path in the rear. When Leonidas saw the lines 
of men filing over the mountain, he knew that all was lost but an opportunity to die grandly. 
Hastily dismissing his allies to help their countrymen on fairer fields, he and his three hundred 
Spartans prepared to obey their orders literally, to hold the pass until relieved. In the brief 
period lef c them they bathed their bodies and carefully oiled their locks as for a festival. Then 
singing, they awaited the onset from which not one of them was to come forth alive. The 
surging myriads came upon them from both directions ; but with back to back they fought 
as lions at bay, aiming only to make their last stroke as destructive as possible ; and before 
the last hero had given up his breath, other thousands of the invaders had been caused to bite 
the dust. A commemorative pillar was erected on the spot bearing this inscription : 

'* Stranger, say at Sparta that we lie here in obedience to her orders/' 
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They linger by the Doon's low trees, 

And paetor&l Nith, and wooded Ayr, 
And round thy sepulohers^ Dumfries I 

The i»et's tomb is there.— JSTottec*. (Burru,) 

Minerva, the int^^n^ress of the JltUe^ 
Mnng it aside when she her face surv^ed 
"Diatorted in the fountain as she -played.— JjongfeUow. 

A year has gone, as the tortoise goes. 
Heavy and elow,—Whittier, 

She loves to pace the wild sea-shore— 

Or drop her wandering fingers o'er 

The bosom of some cltorded shell : 

Her touch will make it apeak as well 

As ir\fafU Hermes made 

That tortoise, in its own de^to. 

Thenceforth in Heaven a shax)e star-bright I— Aubrey de Yen, 

Ix>ok forth upon the earth : her thousand plants 
Are smitten ; even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze.— Bryant. 

If thou dost find him ^rcK^ble to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all our rea80DB.—Shakespeare, 

0th. If thou dost slander her, and torfure me, 
Never pray more.— Shakespeare. 

Thence what the lofty grave ^ra^'edians taught 

In CAorus or /omMck, teachers best 

Of morsA pntdence^ with delight received. 

In britf sententiouB preoepte, while they treat 

Otfate and chance, and change in humaii. life; 

High actions and high passionB best descrUnng.— Milton. 

Nor any tale of treigicfate 

Which history shudders to relate.— Moore. 

•Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets, 

Where Mora is still in her prime, 
Afortrees to which she retreats 

From the cruel assaults of the c^xae.—Cowper. 

Now like moonlight waves recreating 

To the shore, it dies along; 
Now like angry surge/a meeting. 

Breaks the mingled tide of oong.— Moore. 
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Then the past age before me came, 

When *niid the lightning^s sweep. 
Thy isle with its bcuaUic frame, 
And every coiimm wreathed with flame. 

Burst from the boiling deep.— >flWA«6y. 

Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning with laughter. 
Said in a tremukmB voice, *'"Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" 

—I/mgfdXow 

The intrepid Swiss, who guards a/<)reign shore. 
Condemned, to climb his motm^ain-cliffs no more. 
If chance he hears the song so sweetly wild, 
"Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguiled. 
Melts at the long lost scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to Y&pentAnt sighs.— J?oew». 

Night closed around the conqueroT^s way. 
And lightnings showed the dAatarU hill. 

Where those who lost that dreadful day, 

Stood few and faint, \ynt fearless still.— jfoorw. 

With o^mngs of dewflon 

Ships from the isles shall meet, 
To pour the wealth of ocean 

In tritmte at His feet,— Montgomery, 

But who his humAn heart has laid 

To Nature's bosom nearer? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 

To love a tribute hoaxer f—WhUtier, (.Burrw.) 

For every gentle deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of re^H^Mflon and undying -paXn^^Longfdlow. 

Think, O my soul, could djdng men 

One lavish'd hour re^ri^e, 
Though spent in tears, and passed in pain. 

What treasures they would give.— ^TamiaA Mor$, 

A gray old man, the third and last, 

Sang in axthedrekia dim and vast^ 

While the majestiG orgskn roU'd 

Ck>n^H^on from its mouths of g!0\d..—Longfeaow, 

We find within these souls of ours 

Some wild germ& of a higher birth, 
Which in the poet's tropic heart bear flowere 

Whose /rogrance fills the earth.— ZkmWZ. 
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Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

The eyes thou grivest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 

Not in mid June the golden-ctiirassed bee 
Veels a more sunmier-like warm rainshment 
In the white lily's breezy terU^ 
MiB fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yeUow cirdeB burst. . 

—Lawdl. (To a Dandelion.) 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The ^Tvphies of a conqueror.— HaUeek, 

Sensible men are very rare. A eengihle man does not brag, amdds introducing 
the names of his cr^itable companions, omita himself as AoM/ually as another 
man ob^rwcfes himself in the disowr^e, and Is content with imtting his fact or 
theme «ii»ply on its ground.— iE*w«r«>». 

Yet there, perhaps, may darker ecenea obtrude 

Than Fancy fashiona in her wildest mood; 

There shall he pause with horrent brow, to rate 

What milUons died— that Caesar might be great ! 

Or learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore, 

Marched by their Charles to Dnieper's swampy shore.— Campbell. 

Meanwhile th' eternal eye, whose sight discerns 
Abs^nwest thoughts, from forth his holy mount. 
And from within the golden lamps that bum 
Nightly before him saw, without their light, 
"R^tellion rising. — Milton. 

lago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in cfuAer ; and, haply, with his ^run^heon 
may strike at you. ProwA;e him that he may : for, even out of that, will I cause 
these of Cyi^rus to mutiny ; whose gtia^flcation shaU come into no true taste again, 
but by the displanting of Caaaio.— /Shakespeare. 

Ant. Fanish: or I shall give thee thy deserving^ 
And blemish Csesar's triumph. Liet him take thee. 
And hoist thee up to the shouting Ptebeiana : 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be shewn 
For poor'st diminutiyea, to dolta.— Shakespeare. 

"Wherever fountain or fresh current flow'd 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure, 
"With touch e^Amal of heav'n's fiery rod, 
I drank, from the clear mUky juice allaying 
Thirst, and refreshed ; nor envied them the grape. 
Whose heads that ^r&ulent liquor fills with fumea.—Jlilt(nk 
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No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the 9un-Jiowev turns on her god, when he sets. 

The same look which she turned, when he rose.—Jfooiv. 

Mar, Wherefore rejoice f What conqyegt brings he home f 
What MbutBxieR foUow him to Borne, 
To grace in captivQ bonds his chariot-wheels? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than «eiweless things ! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Bome, 
Bjiew you not Pomjwy f Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and do^^ments. 
To towers and windows, yea, to cAimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectoMon^ 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Bome ; 
And, when you saw his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an universsA. shout, 
That Tiber trembled imdemeath her banks. 
To hear the rep/<«ztion of your sounds, 
Made in her concoi^e shores? 
And do you now put on your best attired 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way. 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ^—ShaJciespeare, 

liO I the poor Indian 1 whose un^«^'d mind 

Sees GK)d in clouds, and hears him in the wind.— jR^ptf. 

For, faithful to its «oered page. 

Heaven stiU rebuilds thy span. 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spake peace to man. 

—Campbell. (To the Sainbow.) 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 

That tyrant was Miltiades 1 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind I 

Such chains as his were sure to bind.— Byron. 

These scenes^ their story not unknown. 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your «ires 

The embers of the former fires; 

And he who in the strife earpires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyrannj shall quake to hear. 

And leave his sons a hope, a/ome. 

They too will rather die than shame.— Bynw. 
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A mighty unison of streams I 

Of all her Voices, One f—WardstPorm, 

The tm(fulatlon sinks and swells 

Along the stony parapets, 
And far away the floating bells 

Tinkle upon the fisher's nets. 

—Longfellow. (Lake Como.) 

80 in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty t/m^nlations of thy song, 
O sightless bard, England's Meeonidea.—Longfdlow. 

As bees ' 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides. 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
(The subwrft of their straw-built citadel^) 
New rubb'd with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairB— Milton. 

Onward, methtaks, and di%ently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scooi)s out an empire, and usurps the shore.— Goldsmit/^ 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face. 
As he would draw it.— Shakespeare. 

Thou ling'ring star, with less'ning ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou ush£r''st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn.— PMm#. 

"When I think upon the childless. 

How I sorrow for the gloom 
That perra^fes the silent chambers 

Of their still and joyless home I 
They do not hear the gleesome sound 

Of infant voices sweet. 
The gush of /airy laughter. 

Or the tread of tiny teet.—Mr8. Abbey, 

Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Bconishing amid the storm.— .Dmtyw. 
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A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over the land, and to -pervade the 
very atmosphere. Some say that the place was bewitched by a high German 
doctor during the early days of the settlement.— /reins'. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white— then melts for ever.— Bums, 

His vital Spirit^ like the light, -permdes 
All nature^ breathing round the air of heaven. 
And spreading o'er the troubled sea of life 
A }ialcyon oalm.— Wilcox. 

So full of valowc that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces ; beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet ; yet always bending 
Toward their project.— Shakespeare. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet. 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 

Oh I the last rays of feeling and life must depart^ 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heaxt.— Moore. 

For words, like nature, half reveal 

And half conceal the soul within.— I%nny«Of*. 

Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 

In life's more low but happier way, 

'Tis under name which veils my power. 

Nor falsely veils— tor Stirling's tower 

Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims. 

And Normans call me James Fitz-James.— iSboM. 

When Science from Greaflon's face 

Encfeow/ment's veil withdraws. 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws \— Campbell. (7b the Bainbow.) 

And 'tis because man useth so amiss 

Her dearest blessings. Nature seemeth sad ; 

Else why should she, in such fresh hour as this, 

Not lift the veil, in rewtotion glad. 

From her fair face f—Dana. 

The harp at Nature's advent strung 

Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 

Has never died away.— Whittier. 
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And there, uplifted like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain summit high, 

Monte Casino's convent rears its proud 

And veneraible walls against the eiky.— Longfellow. 

No wmal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of Ma;y.—Ool<UmUh. 

They are, in truth, but shadows of /ocf— tJwisimilitudes, not t>«rities— or sitting 
but XL-pan. the remote edges and outskirts of history.— Lamb, 

B<iss. In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self -same way, with more advised watch. 
To find the other forth : and, by adventuring both, 
I oft found both —Shakespeare. 

Solan. Believe me, sir, had I such twi^ure forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind ; 
Peering in maps for porta, and piera, and roads. 
And every oYvect that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my venturea^ out of doubt, 
"Would make me aad.— Shakespeare. 

"While I was yet looking down upon the gravestones, I was roused by the 
soimd of the abbey clock, r&V€rbera.ting from buttress to buttress, and echoing 
among the ckdstera. It is almost startHng to hear this warning of departed time 
soimding among the tomba, and telling the lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, 
has rolled us onward toward the grB.ve.— Irving. 

Notoriety may be achieved in a narrow sphere, but fame demanda for its evi- 
dence a more distant and prolonged reiverberation.—Low^. 

The silence of the place was like a sleep. 

So full of rest it seemed ; each passing tread 

"Was a rewrftcration from the deep 

Beoesses of the ages that are dead.— Longfellow. (Monte Ckuino.) 

See, there Parnassus lifts his head of snow ; 

See at his foot the cool Cephissus flow ; 

There Ossa rises ; there Olympus towers ; 

Between them, Tempo breathes in beds of flowers, 

Forever verd&nt ; and there Peneus glides 

Through laurels, whispering on his shady Bidea.—PUrpont. 

One does not need to ado^^ise the squirrels where the nut-trees are.—LoweU. 
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When lovers meet in adverse hour, 

'Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower, 

A watery ray, an instant seen, 

The darkly-closing clouds between.— «8icoW. 

So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill advergity ; in some lone w€ilk 

Of life she rears her head. 

Obscured and unobserved. 

—H. Klrke WhUe. {To an EoHy iVJmfVM.) 

When a friend in kindness tries 
To show you where your «rror lies, 
Conricrton does but more incense, 
Perwr»eness is your whole d^en8B.—8w\ft. 

Inverted in the tide, 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side. 

And see themselves helovr.—Longfettow. 

In vain Cephisus sighs to save. 

The swain that loves his watery mead, 

And weeps to see his reddening wave. 

And mourns for his perverted 'B/eed.—LangJiome, 

Sweet are the uses of adwr«ity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life exempt from pub^c haunt. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thm^g.— Shakespeare, 

SimpUdtY in Attic vest. 

And innocence with candid breast. 

And clear \mdaunted eye.— Mrs. Barbauid. 

Hark 1 the vesper bell is stealing 
O'er the waters soft and clear; 

Nearer yet and nearer pealing. 

And now bursts upon the ear.— Jft»r«, 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 
And dejtwrrtng, leave behind us 

Foot-prints on the sands of time.— Longfellow, 

No zephyr fondly *Mes the mountain's breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest.— Oddstnith. 
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QenenXiY and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was 
given it, we are told, in former days by the good housewives of the a/AJacent 
country, from the inwferate -propengity of their husbands to linger about the viUage 
tavern on market days.— Irving, 

O, now you weep; and, I ■perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity ; these are graciouB drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 

Our Ceesar's vesture wounded? Xtook you here. 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, with tr<HtorB.— Shakespeare. 

Ari. Safely in harbour 
Is the king's ship ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the 8till-?J6a;'d Bermoothes, there she's hid : 
The mariners all under hatches stow'd ; 
Whom, with a charm join'd to their sui^«r'd labour, 
Have left aaleep.— Shakespeare. 

I pass the leafy cofoimade. 

Where level branches of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shade 

Impervious to the sun and rain. 

As thrills of long-hushed tone 
live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 

Of noble natures gone.— Lowell, 

Men, You have stood your /imitation ; and the tribuneB 
"Endue you with the people's voice : 'Remains, 
That, in the otjicial marks intw^ed, you 
Anon do meet the senaXe,— Shakespeare, 

A stately sqttadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, contwying 
whole fleets of ducks.— Jrriwflr. 

As the reflection of a light 

Between two burnished mirrors gleams. 

Or lamps upon a bridge at night 

Stretch on and on before the sight. 

Till the long vista, endless seems.— Longfellow, 

It is obvious that theory alone can never make a good artist ; and it is equally 
obvious that practice unaided by theory can never correct errors, but must estabUsh 
them.— Mrs. Emma Wittard. 

Tell us, how of old otir saintly mothers 

Schooled themselves by vigil, fast, and prayer.— JFIfi^i^. 
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O wad some power the giftie gie us. 
To Me oursels as others Me us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
And foolish notioiu-'Bumt. 

The near horizon tempts to rest in vain. 
Thou, faithful sentinel^ doet never quit 
Thy long appointed watch ; but, sleepless still. 
Dost guard the fixed light of the waiversQ^ 
And bid the north forever know its place. 

— Ware. {Urea Major.) 

A ruddy drop of mardy blood 

The eurgin^ sea outweighs.— -fiy»«r«)n. 

A power is on the earth and in the air 

From which the vital spirit shrinks cifraid, 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

Prom the hot steam and from the fiery g\Bxe.— Bryant, 

They never knew how kindness grows 

A vigil and a care, 
Nor wateheA beside the hearths repose 

In HleviQQ and in prayer.— Bw/«^«r. 

Some, that wiU evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And other of such t^inegar aspect^ 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile. 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.— /9AaA:«Q?ear?. 

Cos, I will rather «<e to be de«77i«ed, than to deceive so good a comwowtfer, with 
so slight, so drunken, and indiscreet an ot fleer. Drunk f and speak i)arTot? and 
squabble? swagger? swear? and disa?wr»e fu«tian with one's own shadow?— O thou 
iniTirible spirit of wine^ if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thfeo — 
devil \— Shakespeare. 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous ; 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscHtes 

To tender objects ; but he, in heat of action. 

Is more vindictiYO than jealous love : 

They caU him Troilus ; and on him erect 

A ««rond hope, as fairly built as 'Hector.— Shakespeare, 

Why so slow. 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 
O come, and breathe upon the fainting earth 
CJoolness and life.— Bryant. (The Summer Wind.) 
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All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 
As when the night is bare, 
From one lone cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

Shellei/. (To a Skylark.) 

Ham. How abeohUe the knave is I we miust speak by the card, or ecixdvocation 
will undo MB.— Shakespeare. 

In wood and thicket, over tlie wide grove, 

They answer and prowA^ each other's 8ong.—Ck>leridge. 

The hint maletw/ent, the look oblique, 

The ob»ious satire^ or implied, dislike.— JSTonnoA More, 

I am a woman. 
And the in^Mrs^ent demon of my nature 
That made me brave the oracle, revoltB 
At pity and compassion.— Longfellow. (Pandora.) 

The Spring is here— the delicate-footed May, 

With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers I 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours— 

A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 

Kes^less to soar above these peri«Aing things.— fFi^i«. 

Nor aught so good, but, sfcrain'd from that fair use, 
Remits from true birth, stumbling on BXmse.—SJiakespeare. 

Say, that she rail,— why, then, Til tell her plain. 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale; 

Say, that sKe frown,— I'll say, she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash'd with dew; 

Say, she be nmte^ and will not speak a word,— 

Then, I'll oommend her w/«bility. 

And say— she uttereth piercing etoquenoe.— Shakespeare, 

Dewfion borrows Music's tone. 

And Music takes dewfion's wing; 
And, like the bird that hails the sun. 

They soar to heaven, and soaring Qing,— Scott. 

It a Boman citizen had been asked if he did not fear that the conqiterov of 
Gtoul might estaib^ah. a throne upon the ndns of pubUe liberty., he would have 
ixkstantij repelled the unjust in^inwation. Yet Greece fell ; Osesar passed the Rubi- 
con, and the patriotic arm even of Brutus could not pre««n?e the liberties of his 
devoted country.— Henry Clay, 
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Thou loeest labour : 
As easy may^st thou the intrenchakut air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on viUnerahle crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman horn.— Shakespeare. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, tvounded^ writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshipers.— -Bryant. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone.—Mnerson. 

But this new governor 
Awakes me all the enrolled pwalties, 
Which have, like unscour'd armour, hung by the waU 
So long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round. 
And none of them been yrom. —ShahMpeare. 
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